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PESEN AT ACTIUM—A CHAUCER CRUX 


IN CHAUCER'S Legend of Cleopatra, Il. 56 ff., there is a spirited account 
of the battle of Actium which contains a line that so far has stumped the 
text critics. I quote it in its context from Skeat’s major edition. The ap 
proach of Anthony’s and Octavius’s fleet having been described, there 
follows a vivid account of individual acts, apparently all defensive, on a 
single ship against boarders from an enemy ship lashed alongside. Our 
enigmatic line is distinguished by italics. 

Up goth the tromp—and for to shout and shete, 

And peynen hem to sette on with the sonne 

With grisly soun out goth the grete gonne, 

And heterly they hurtlen al at ones, 

And fro the top down cometh the grete stones. 

In goth the grapnel so ful of crokes 

Among the ropes and the shering hokes. 

In with the polax presseth he and he; 

Behinde the mast beginneth he to flee; 

And out agayn, and dryveth him over-borde; 

He stingeth him upon his speres orde; 

He rent the sail with hokes lyk a sythe; 

He bringeth the cuppe, and biddeth hem be blythe; 

He poureth pesen upon the hacches slider; 

With pottes ful of lym they goon togider 

And thus the longe day in fight they spende 


Before tackling our problem, since Chaucer conceives the sea fight in 
contemporary terms, a few words on naval warfare in the last quarter of the 
14th century will be useful. From the days of the Cretan sea lords to that of 
the great English admirals who closely preceded Nelson, a sea fight was 
simply an infantry action conducted on ship board. The military commander 
was the captain, the commander of the sailor crew was a sort of sailing 
master under the command, for fighting purposes, of the captain of the 
troops. 

The tactics were of the simplest. Each ship was to lay alongside and 
grapple an enemy ship of corresponding size, and capture it by an infantry 
advance across bulwarks. At the end of a battle the force that occupied 
most of the ships afloat was the winner. Virtually this situation persisted 
to Nelson’s time. He generally accompanied elaborate battle orders with the 
statement that no captain would go wrong who lashed his ship alongside 
an enemy ship and took it. Naturally Nelson refused to employ the con- 
siderable improvements in naval gunnery made in his time. These tempted 
2 captain to fight at long range and to delay rubbing topsides with an 
enemy ship, which was a captain’s main business. 

The fighting force on a ship of Chaucer’s time, as contemporary manu- 
script miniatures attest, was composed chiefly of heavy infantry, armored 
nd armed as such. They charged with polearms, halberds and pikes, and 
with swords. Lighter forces, archers and slingers, were stationed in the tops, 
probably also on the high forecastle and poop whence they could deliver a 
harrassing barrage above their infantry on the main deck. 

Small military machines, catapults, arbalasts, etc., necessarily installed 
t the high ends of the ship, could hurl heavy darts, stones, lime- or grease- 

ts to cause confusion and damage on the enemy ship. It is possible that 
ne or two of the recently invented cannon could be on a ship in Chaucer’s 
time, but I doubt it. They were high-angle mortars, dangerous to the struc- 
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ture to install. It was impossible to use them at very short range and 
virtually impossible to hit anything with them at long or moderate range. 

To judge by naval history and the miniatures, a rather big fighting ship 
in Chaucer’s time may have been about a hundred feet long, but being wide 
and much built up in height, it may have had a capacity of upwards of 300 
tons, and a total personnel of something over a hundred men, of which a 
dozen or more would be the seamen crew and officers. 

Of the, say, hundred fighting men, not more than forty could have fought 
at one time at the rail, perhaps twenty more archers, slingers, and machine 
operators might have fought from the tops and the superstructures at bow 
and stern. This would leave a reserve of about forty foot soldiers to act as 
replacements or reinforcements where needed. And this reserve would be 
stationed on the big hatches fore and aft of the main mast, a few perhaps on 
the high forecastle and stern. 

This perhaps too elaborate explanation has been leading up to a matter 
essential to the solution of our problem, the nature and military functions 
of hatches. To allow gangway on deck a hatch on a big fighting ship cannot 
have been more than twenty feet square. It was raised about a foot above 
the deck. Soldiers in close formation on a hatch, at least ten, the standard 
infantry squad of the time, with a maximum of two squads, on each, could 
look over the heads of their comrades fighting on deck and see the move- 
ments of the enemy. Such reserves on hatches were also out of the way of 
sailors working on deck. 

Hatches are necessarily slippery (slider) because unlike decks, which, 
being laid with heavy and narrow planks caulked with oakum and payed 
with tar, are not very slippery, hatches, having to be lifted, were of light 
and smooth construction and had to be water proofed by painting or 
varnishing. Besides, hatches, the sooner to dispose of any green water that 
came aboard, were generally crowned, which of course made them more 
slider. In short, hatches, under best conditions, offered rather poor footing 
for an infantry force in reserve, and if any soldiers bled freely, from arrow 
or javelin wounds, extremely slippery footing. 

Which leads us to the alternative which may afford the solution to our 
crux: anyone pouring anything on the hatches of an enemy ship did so to 
make them more slippery; anyone pouring anything on the hatches of his 
own ship did so to make them less slippery. 

So much for hatches and pouring. The difficulty of making sense of 
pouring pesen, or indeed anything whatever, for either purpose remains. An 
individual soldier or sailor simply couldn’t pour peas on the deck of an 
enemy ship lashed alongside. He might conceivably cast or hurl them in 
handfuls or in a fragile container, but it is hard to see how such an act would 
have any military effect. Hard peas wouldn’t stay on the hatch of a floating 
ship for more than a few seconds. Soft peas of any sort would merely be an 
expensive substitute for grease- or soap slush, neither of which again could 
be poured on enemy hatches. 

This leads to the provisional conclusion that the pourer of pesen poured 
them on the hatches of his own ship. But such an act would do no good what- 
ever, and might even cause a momentary inconvenience. In short pesen 
couldn’t be poured on enemy hatches, and wouldn’t have been poured on 
your own. To make any sense of the line we must suppose that something 
other than pesen was poured, and that pesen is a copyist’s error which cries 
aloud for emendation. What then was poured? 
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At this point I could close my argument in a few lines, but the history 
of attempted interpretations of our crux is too interesting to be ignored, 
and a brief account of it may have a literary value of suspense. 

Professor Skeat, most venerable name, wrote as a landlubber. When an- 
notating this passage, he suggested that hard peas were poured on the 
enemy’s hatches to make them slippery. I need hardly repeat that this is to 
be rejected because an individual cannot pour anything on an enemy’s 
hatches, while, granting the possibility for the sake of the argument, the 
peas would roll off in a few second and would have no military effect. 

That always entertaining, but possibly, over-ingenious scholar, Prof. 
W. H. Schofield, in the Kittredge Festschrift, decided that the line was 
meaningless, because Chaucer had thoughtlessly translated pois= pitch, in 
a French original, by peas. Professor Schofield cited a use of pitch in naval 
warfare, from Jean de Meun’s translation of Vegetius De re Militari (L’art 
de Chevalerie, ed. U. Robert, SATF, 1927, pp. 173-174). All that concerns 
us in the passage, which Schofield misunderstood, is that arrows flaming with 
wrappings and pitch, were shot at an enemy ship where it was covered 
with pitch and wax, in order to set the ship afire. Of course Prof. Schofield 
did not present this as Chaucer’s original. He suggests, however, that “‘since 
pois also means peas, confusion might easily have arisen in the mind of one 
who merely read of the practice described.” 

I need only remark that if Chaucer had read Jean de Meun’s French 
and translated it, Chaucer would not have failed to describe so interesting 
a feat specifically. Moreover, even if we are willing to suppose Chaucer 
guilty of a school boy translation, we must also charge him with writing 
‘“poureth,” that is with making the feat he is describing entirely impossible. 
You can shoot flaming darts: you cannot pour them. 

Coming gallantly to the rescue of poured pesen, Mrs. Carleton Brown, 
who kindly read my manuscript, sent me an interesting passage from 
Christine of Pisa’s “‘Art of War.’”’ There are a number of striking examples 
of the tactics described by Chaucer, which suggest that Christine and 
Chaucer may well have used the same source. 

The passage, from Caxton’s translation (EETS 189 p. 184) describes 
the casting of what may be called sand grenades to make the decks of the 
enemy ship slippery: 

. it is gode to have grete quantyte of pottes filled with softe zande which after then be ones 


caste in to the shyp of the enemies they can vnuther stande vpon theyre fete so slydre it is so 
falle they thenne in to the watre.”’ 


The passage is very interesting for parallels with Chaucer’s account and 
I regret the considerations of space that limit my use of it to what is con- 
cerned with pouring pesen. 

The casting of half a ton of damp sand with incidental sherds on the 
deck of a ship would make the footing very bad. But scores of such pots 
would have to be cast by casters occupying the whole length of the ship,— 
on a hundred footer I should imagine at least half a dozen squads of two or 
three men each. Chaucer surely had no such sand attack in mind when he 
wrote 

“He poureth pesen... 


” 


Professor Kenneth Webster, so far as I know the only good seaman who 
has tackled this problem, in Modern Philology Feb, 1928, 291ff. cites a for- 
midable grease-, soft-soap grenade about a century earlier than Christine’s 
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sand-grenade. In a galley fight of 1283 not wholly parallel with Chaucer’s 
action of sailing ships, wily Sicilians and Catalans used effectively against 
the Angevins of Naples earthen pots full of grease and soft soap, caccabus 
terreos plenos sebo, et saponis artificata mistura; these were hurled (jactabant) 
to the higher decks, so that the Angevins not only could not stand to their 
defense but either slipped inboard or overboard. The passage is in Rosarius 
Gregorias Bibliotecas Scriptorum qui Res in Sicilia Gestas II (Panormi, 
1792), p. 407. 

This practice Professor Webster finds recommended also by Aegidius 
Romanus, who in the twenty third chapter of his De regimine principum, 
written about 1200, says, Multa vasa plena ex molli sapone ** cum impetu 
proiccienda sunt ad naves hostium. This made the decks so slippery, /ubrica, 
that the defenders quickly fell overboard. 

For precisely the reason that Christine of Pisa’s sand-grenades fail to 
meet our problem so does Professor Webster’s grease- and soap-grenade. 
The grenades are hurled, not poured, hurled impetu, probably by a cata- 
pult or similar machine, and a considerable force of hurlers is implied, 
whereas Chaucer writes of a single pourer. 

Professor Webster in closing makes a horrid suggestion that cooked 
peas could be hurled in this fashion with similar effectiveness. The same 
thought had occurred to me, but not wishing to add to the already sufficient 
horrors of naval warfare, I kept the idea to myself. Pease porridge hot 
would make an enemy deck or hatch dangerously “slider,” while it would 
be a nasty fluid between your skin and body armor. But where soft soap 
evidently worked as well, why so extravagant an Ersatz? And again no in- 
dividual with a crock of pease porridge, can pour it on the hatches of an- 
other ship. 

It will be noted that without exception all commentators have assumed 
that something harmful was poured on enemy hatches. The context of our 
crux hardly bears this out. Pouring pesen is one of a number of acts by 
individuals executed on their own ship for defensive purposes—a boarder 
is repulsed, the cheering cup is passed, pesen are poured. 

We come back to the fundamentals that these troublesome pesen were 
poured by an individual not hurled by a machine or a crew, that they were 
poured on “hacches slidere’’; they could not have been poured on enemy 
hatches until the enemy ship was captured, in which case the pouring 
would have done no good, and here we come to the nub of the problem: 
the only hatches on which the pourer of pesen could have operated were 
his own, and whatever he poured was not to make them slippery but to 
make them less slippery so that the seafighters could stand firmly for attack 
or defense. Pesen wouldn’t do this nor any other lubricant, something else 
was poured and not a lubricant but an abrasive. 

Sometime before Professor Webster suggested that some Navy veteran 
of the World War might throw light on our problem, my mind went back to 
good old World War days when, on a Scout Patrol boat, going out from 
New York with the convoys, I was captain of the forward six pounder. To 
avoid heroics, I never had the good or lad luck to captain it in action. 
However, when there was word of submarines in the offing we went out 
with the gun loaded and the crew of five at battle stations. 

Our orders called for a tub of fresh water and one of sand conveniently 
near the gun. The usefulness of the water was obvious. With it the shell 
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man cooled the hot ejected cartridge so that it could be carried away; in 
case of a small fire the water would come in handy. 

Nothing was said about the use of the sand, but in case any of us bled 
heavily or had his parts distributed about the deck, a heavy pouring of sand 
would have made it less slider, would have given fair footing for the active 
remainder of the crew to stand fast and work the gun. 

Here I believe is the clue to our crux. Something was poured on friendly 
hatches to make them less slippery under battle conditions, but surely not 
‘“nesen.”’ On our S.P. we used sand because there is always plenty of it on 
a Navy ship. Powdered resin, had we had it, would have been better, and 
this, I believe is what Chaucer’s pourer poured. Powdered resin is still used 
in the rope pull to keep hands from slipping, on boxing and gymnasium 
floors where a slip might spell disaster. 

Since all the manuscripts agree in reading pesen, we must suppose a 
scribal error in the original copy—pesen for resyn. Such a blunder offers 
neither psychological nor palaeographical difficulties. Induced by the allit- 
eration, a drowsy scribe might easily mistake resyn for pesen, especially 
if he had no notion of the meaning of the line. Again the long stemmed r of 
the time if the head were carelessly made might easily have been picked 
up by a careless eye as a p. 

In short we are left with this alternative; either a scribe miswrote resyn 
(Wicliffe’s spelling) as pesen, in which case Chaucer’s line made excellent 
sense, or Chaucer made in a single line two blunders, one a school boy mis- 
translation, in which case his line always has been and always will be quite 
meaningless. For a devout Chaucerian like the writer the choice is an easy 
one. 





FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Washington Crossing, Penna. 








AN UNPUBLISHED NOTE OF GOETHE 
MY PRIVATE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION of German letters and 


other documents, now numbering ninety-nine pieces,' was recently enriched 
by a brief note of Goethe. It was purchased from the dealer Walter J. 
Johnson of New York City, closing out his stock prior to being inducted into 
the Armed Forces, and was advertised by him as No. 84 in Catalog II, 
1943-1944. Since it does not appear in the IV. Abteilung of the monu- 
mental Weimar edition, which includes many briefer and less important 
notes from Goethe’s hand, I have decided to publish it in this place. It is 
written upon the first page of a folded sheet with the watermark “‘E,”’ the 
entire sheet measuring 73 by 4} inches. The bottom and right-hand edges 
are gilt. The text reads as follows: 


Es tritt ein unangenehmer / Umstand ein der mich hindert / Sie und Hn. Ampere 
morgen zu / Tische zu sehen. Mégen Sie mor- / gen friih bey mir anfragen / so liszt sich wohl 
eine andere / Stunde zu freundlicher Unter- / haltung bestimmen. 

Goethe 
W. den 11. May 
1827. 


This note would be No. 159* in vol. x11, p. 182, of the Weimar edition, 
IV. Abteilung. 

By Ampére is meant, of course, Jean-Jacques Ampére (1800-1864), 
the son of the famous physicist André Marie, and one of the collaborators 
of the Paris journal Le Globe. The younger Ampére is the author of several 
literary and historical works and was the best French Goethe interpreter 
of his time. Goethe scholars are familiar with the friendly relations between 
Goethe and the young French critic, brought about by the excellent review 
which Ampére published in the Globe, Nos. 55 and 64 (April 29 and May 20, 
1826), of the French translations of Goethe’s dramas by Frédéric Albert 
Alexandre Stapfer (1802—1892—discussed below), a French-Swiss littéra- 
teur who had been assisted in his task by Cavagnac (not Cavaignac, as 
the Weimer edition, Werke, Lv, 385, has it) and Margueré.? Goethe deemed 
Ampére’s review so important that he wrote at length on it and translated 
the greater part of the review. He published this material in Uber Kunst 
und Altertum v, 3, 131-145, and vt, 1, 94-111.* Besides the notice in Uber 
Kunst und Altertum Goethe alluded to the work of Stapfer and Ampére 
again and again in his correspondence from May, 1826, to June, 1828.‘ No 
less frequent are the references to this subject in the Diaries between May, 


1 A gradual accretion over the last twenty years, it includes letters and papers of Klop- 
stock, four members of the Tieck family, Leisewitz, Rauch, Raumer, Reimer, Hebbel, Laube, 
Geibel, and many more recent writers, among them Schnitzler, Hartleben, M. G. Conrad, 
Holz, and Schlaf. Many of these have been published by me for the first time either in America 
or in Germany. 

2 Zeitler in the Handbuch, sub Stapfer, incorrectly names Ampére as a collaborator in the 
translations. He also gives the dates of the work incorrectly. They should be 1821-1825 (not 
1828). The work is entitled Giuvres dramatiques de J. W. Goethe traduites de l’allemand, 
précédées d’une notice biographique et littéraire sur Goethe. Paris, A. Sautelet. 4 vols. Stapfer was 
also the author of the “notice.” The same writer’s translation of Faust, Erster Teil, appeared 
in 1828 in Paris (Motte and Sautelet) with seventeen illustrations of Eugéne Delacroix. 

3 See Goethes Werke, Weimar edition, xi1, 2. Abt., 177-198, 201-204, and 339-341. 

4 See the letters to C. F. Reinhard of May 12, 1826, Weimar ed., rv. Abt., xi1, 29; to 
Stapfer, August, 1826, xi1, 125; to Eckermann, November 26, 1826, x1, 238; to S. Boisserée, 
September 21, 1827, xt, 72; to Zelter, May 21, 1828, xx1v, 100; and to Carlyle, June 15, 
1828, xxiv, 138. 
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1826, and December, 1828.° Finally Eckermann’s Gespriche between May 3 
and May 15, 1827, are again charged with the subject. 

Let us now briefly review the external details of Ampére’s visit to 
Weimar as it affected Goethe. On April 16, 1827, Goethe’s Diary records 
that Soret has inquired about Ampére’s arrival,® and on the same day 
Goethe writes to Soret: “‘vermelde ich, dass Herr Ampére bey mir ange- 
meldet ist.”? On April 20 Goethe reports to C. G. D. Nees von Esenbech 
that Ampére has not yet arrived.* But two days later, on April 22, the Diary 
reports: “Herr Jean Jacques Ampére Sohn, empfohlen von d’Alton”’ (sc. 
Eduard Joseph, the Bonn professor; Ampére had been in Bonn for four 
months). From that day until May 16 the Diary is full of references to 
Ampére: 

April 26: “Der junge Ampére war bey meiner Schwiegertochter ge- 
wesen.” 

April 28: “Speiste Herr Ampére und Dr. Eckermann mit.” 

May 3: “‘Abends die Herren Ampére und Stapfer.” 

May 4: “Die Herren von Gross, von Waldungen, Ampére, Stapfer, 
Reimer und Eckermann .. . Nach Tische mit den Herren im Garten.” 

May 6: ‘‘Mittag Herr Ampére und Dr. Eckermann.” 

May 16: ““Gegen Abend Herr Ampére.’’® 

That Ampére left Weimar about May 17 is indicated by the Diary 
entry under May 16, read in connection with Eckermann’s remark under 
the 15th: ‘‘Goethe ist seit einigen Tagen auf seinen Garten gezogen, wo 
er in stiller Tatigkeit sich sehr begliickt findet. Ich besuchte ihn heute dort 
mit Herrn von Holtei und Grafen Schulenburg, welcher erstere Abschied 
nahm, um mit Ampére nach Berlin zu gehen.” 

Goethe sums up the Ampére visit in a letter to Boisserée of September 
21: ‘Am 22. April also, als dem Datum meines vorletzten Briefes, besuchte 
uns Herr Ampére der Jiingere, von Paris kommend, der schénen Literatur 
beflissen, zu den raschen und umsichtigen Minnern gehérend, welche sich, 
am Kreise des Globe teilnehmend, lebhaft und kraftig genug bewegen. Er 
ward gut aufgenommen, und wenn er nach seinem Abschiede durch eine 
kleine Indiskretion unser Publikum verletzte, so war das bald wieder geheilt, 
und er wiirde, von Norden, wohin er sich begab, wieder zuriickkehrend, auf 
alle Weise gern gesehen seyn.’’!° 

The question now arises who the addressee of my letter may be. The 
Johnson catalog, p. 9, comments: “Possibly addressed to Carl von Holtey 

5’ Weimar ed., mm. Abt., x, 196-200, 203, 205, 212, 224, 227; x1, 46, 48, 50, 52, 53, 57, 65, 
67, 87, 191-193, 259, 322. 

® Weimar ed., III. Abt., x1, 46. 

7 Weimar ed., IV. Abt., xm, 144. 

§ [bid., Xt, 154. 

* The later Diary references do not concern us here particularly. They are under date of 
May 31, June 5, July 18, March 12, 1828, March 15, August 10, and December 29. The refer- 
ence under June 5: “‘In Verlegenheit iiber Ampéres ungeschickten Brief,” is explained in the 
Leipzig dissertation of Heinz Haufe, Jean-Jacques Ampére, 1800-1864, ein Kritiker der Friih- 
romantik, Dresden, 1935, 87 f., the best extant treatment of Goethe’s relations with Ampére. 
The latter, on May 9, had written on indiscreet letter to Mme. Récamier in Paris, in which 
among other things he included some amusing but disparaging remarks about Goethe and his 
Weimar environment. Mme. Récamier foolishly had this letter published im extenso in the 
Globe (No. 51, May 22), and thus the gossip came back in cold print to Goethe, who at this 
time read every issue of the Globe religiously. The incident was soon explained and smoothed 
out by Ampére to Goethe’s satisfaction. 


10 Weimar ed., IV. Abt., xx, 72. See also H. Haufe, op. cit., 72-90. Goethe errs in saying 
that the indiscretion occurred after Ampére had left Weimar. See note 9 above. 
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who on May 15 ‘took his leave from Goethe in order to go to Berlin with 
Ampére.’ Eckermann, May 3-15, 1827.’’ This guess may be correct, but 
the fact that nowhere, except in the Eckermann passage, are Ampére and 
Holtei linked, seems to throw some doubt upon the matter. They do not 
seem ever to have visited Goethe at the same time. Moreover, Ampére was 
not introduced to Goethe by Holtei, who came to Weimar later than Am- 
pére, but rather through a recommendation of Eduard d’Alton in Bonn. 
Ampere, it would appear, was travelling with a M. Stapfer (Diary, May 3 
and 4). This Stapfer was, however, not Frédéric Albert Alexandre, the trans- 
lator. 

I find appalling confusion in the French works of reference, as well as 
in German literature, concerning the identity of Stapfer, the Goethe visitor, 
and of Stapfer, the Goethe translator. Indeed, hardly anywhere do these 
two men seem to be correctly distinguished. As a matter of fact, three 
members of the noted old Swiss family of Stapfer are involved in the muddle 
which has arisen. For the sake of clarity I shall number and identify them 
as far as possible. 

Stapfer I. Philippe Albert (1766-1840), called Albert, a former professor 
and a Swiss minister in Paris for a few years early in the century, living in 
retirement in Paris. So far as can be determined, he had no dealings with 
Goethe but has been drawn into the picture by mistake, as we shall see. 

Stapfer II. Frédéric Albert Alexandre (1802-1892), the Goethe transla- 
tor and author of the “Notice” prefacing the translations of the dramas, 
also called Albert (or Albert fils), a son of Stapfer I. 

Stapfer III. Frédéric, from Berne, about the same age as Stapfer II and 
apparently his cousin—not his nephew, as Heinz Haufe says." It is Stapfer 
III who was visiting Goethe in Weimar in 1827 simultaneously with 
Ampére. 

The confusion of the Stapfers seems to have come about as follows. 
In vol. tv of the Catalogue général de la Librairie Francaise pendant 25 ans 
(1840-1865), edited by Otto Lorenz,” the translator, Stapfer II, is identified 
as Philippe Albert (Stapfer I). This error crept in because the four volumes 
of Goethe’s Oeuvres dramatiques, as well as the Faust translation, were 
known merely as the work of Albert Stapfer, or Albert Stapfer fils, a vague 
enough designation of Stapfer II. The printed catalog of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale helped in fixing the error by calling the author of the Oeuvres 
dramatiques P. A. Stapfer fils—a non-existent person. It is no wonder, then, 
that Larousse du XX°* Siécle en six volumes (v1, 464) calls P. A. Stapfer, 
i.e. Stapfer I (no “fils” noted), the Goethe translator. This error is also 
found in the Spanish Enciclopedia universal illustrada, Lv, 992. German 
scholars have copied this mistake freely. 

The Weimar edition of Goethe is very inconsistent on the point. In 
I. Abt., Werke, Index Volume tL, p. 385, Stapfer II is correctly identified. 
In III. Abt., Tagebiicher, xv, 351, he is also properly entered, and Stapfer 
III is listed as ‘““dessen Verwandter aus Bern.” But in IV. Abt., Briefe, 
the Stapfers are badly confused. In x11, 125, Goethe’s letter to Stapfer II 
of August, 1826, and in xii, 118-120, the letter to the same addressee, are 
titled “An P. A. Stapfer’”’ (who would be Stapfer I), and in vol. L, Index, 
p. 237, all the various Stapfer references are lumped under Philippe Albert, 


" Op. cit., 84. 
2 Paris, 1868, vol. 2, 463. 
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Swiss minister (1766-1840), i.e. Stapfer I. This in spite of the fact that the 
Goethe letter of August, 1826, expressly refers to the addressee’s ‘‘talent- 
volle Jugend” (Stapfer I was sixty at the time, the real addressee, Stapfer II, 
twenty-four). 

Freiherr von Biedermann, in the Gesprache, Gesamtausgabe, v, makes the 
same blunder in his index, and Bartels in his edition of Eckermann indexes 
the Stapfers II and III, translator and Goethe visitor, as though they were 
one. Zeitler, in the Handbuch, correctly lists and identifies Stapfer II but 
does not refer at all to Stapfer ITI. 

I believe that my letter may be addressed to Stapfer III, the cousin of 
the translator, especially since he is twice mentioned with Ampére as being 
a fellow-visitor of Goethe and since, as a relative of the admired French 
translator, Goethe must have prized him highly. 

As for the reason why Goethe could not receive Ampére and Stapfer III 
on May 12, the Diary has very little to offer under that date: ‘Nebenste- 
hendes: Herrn Professor Renner nach Jena, Verordnung wegen Gehiilfen 
Burgemeister. An den Gehiilfen Burgemeister. Rentamtmann Miiller dahin. 
Communicat an die Immediat-Commission hier. Ich verfiigte mich in den 
unteren Garten und blieb daselbst. Nach Tische Fraulein Pogwisch. Ein- 
richtung um daselbst zu verbleiben. Andere Einrichtungen. Zeitig zu Bette.”’ 

Perhaps the visit of Ottilie had something to do with prompting Goethe 
to break the appointment with Ampére and the correspondent. Otherwise 
it does not seem to have been a particularly busy day for the senex mirabilis. 


EpwIn H. ZEyYDEL 


University of Cincinnati 








THE THRONE OF HROTHGAR—BEOWULF, LL. 168-169 


IN THE DESCRIPTION of the twelve years’ havoc wrought by Grendel 
upon Heorot occur two lines much debated by commentators and usually 
marked obscure. I quote them in their context from Klaeber’s third edition 
of Beowulf,’ italicizing the lines (168-169) under consideration: 
Sw fela fyrena féond mancynnes, 

atol ingengea oft gefremede, 

heardra h¥nda; Heorot eardode, 

sincfage sel sweartum nihtum;... 

nd hé bone gifstil grétan modste, 

mapdum for Metode, né his myne wisse.... 


There is no problem of transcription or Ms. reading here. The Ms. is 
quite clear and the words easy to make out.? And most scholars would today 
agree, I believe, that the #é of line 168 refers to Grendel, translating the 
line, ‘He could not approach [or attack] the throne.’”? Ma)dum in the next 
line is, like gifstdl in 168, an accusative singular and is, I think, a mere poetic 
variant of it; Ais in 169b has for antecedent Metode of 169a; and myne in 
the same half-line may mean “love’’; the subject of wisse is hé (168), that 
is, Grendel. In their context, then, the lines are easily and naturally to be 
read that although Grendel dwelt in the gold-decked hall during the dark 
nights, still “‘he could not approach [or attack] the throne, the treasure, 
because of God: he did not know God’s love.’ 

Unfortunately, however, translation does not fully clarify the passage. 
What exactly does it mean? Is it “‘an inept interpolation,”’ as Klaeber half 
suspects?* Does it mean merely that Grendel, descended from Cain, is “‘re- 
jected by God,” as Chambers conjectures?> Why cannot Grendel approach 
the throne of Hrothgar? 

It is the purpose of this note to try to show that the above simple and 
obvious translation can be easily understood as conveying a natural and 
traditional detail of the story if we think of it in terms of the cultural phe- 
nomenon to which it refers. However much Grendel might desecrate the 
great hall and terrorize its inhabitants, the high-seat (gifstol) of Hrothgar 
he could not touch because, as a symbol of semi-divine royalty, it was 
sacrosanct. The monster who knew not God’s love, the descendant of Cain, 
dared not even approach it.* The pagan beliefs here briefly touched by the 


1 F. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, Boston, New York, etc., 1936. 

* See J. Zupitza, Beowulf. Autotypes of the Unique Cotton MS. Vitellius A XV... ., Lon- 
don (EETS, OS, 77), 1882. And other editors agree in the reading save for insignificant varia- 
tions in punctuation which do not affect translation. See, for example, Wyatt and Chambers, 
Cambridge, 1920; and Holthausen, Pt. I, 5th ed., Heidelberg, 1921, Pt. 2, 4th ed., Heidelberg, 
1919. See also J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1932, 38-39. 

3 My translation here is, of course, not original. But there seems to be no justification for 
re-listing in a short article the long bibliography of notes and controversy on this passage when 
it has been so admirably listed and reviewed by Klaeber (134-135), Wyatt and Chambers 
(11-12), and Holthausen (1, 110-111) in the editions cited above. However I must add that 
my translation of 169b represents only one choice from a number of excellent suggestions, sev- 
eral of which are entirely possible, none completely verifiable. Whether myne is translated as 
“love,” “favor,” “regard,” “mind,” “desire,” “purpose,” or with any one of a number of other- 
words, my interpretation of the passage as a whole remains unchanged. Even if #és be made to 
refer to gifstél rather than Metode with the meaning that Grendel knew not the favor of the 
throne, the interpretation here to be presented would be little changed. 

* Klaeber, ed. cit., 135. 

5 Wyatt and Chambers, ed. cit., 11. 

* Among the commentators with which I am acquainted, only Sarrazin seems even par- 
tially to have understood the situation. See “Die Hirsch-Halle,” Anglia, xrx (1897), 368-392. 
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poem had their origin in the basic concepts of Germanic kingship and were 
strong enough to retain some value after the Conversion. But it is probable 
that the fading of pagan habits of thought is responsible for the lack of 
explicitness in the statement here. A detail once sharp, clear, and significant 
is in the process of being lost. 

Readers of Frazer’s The Golden Bough are well acquainted with the con- 
cepts in primitive and indeed in rather highly sophisticated societies of 
sacred kings, kings who are priests, kings who are descended from the gods, 
kings who are themselves gods. In many cases in each category much of the 
royal paraphernalia is likewise sacred—and untouchable. Indeed the regalia 
is sometimes more sacred than the royal person.’ 

Among the large number of peoples who have maintained such beliefs 
and traditions we must include the tribes of ancient Germania, many of 
whom recognized sacred functions in their kings and the divine descent of 
their royal houses.* On this point Tacitus does not help much, yet he does 
make clear that on certain occasions the kings shared in the sacredotal func- 
tions with the priests.* And later evidence is quite explicit. Jordanes says 
outright that the Goths regarded their chieftains ‘quorum quasi fortuna 
vincebant, non puros homines, sed semideos id est Ansis.. .’”"° And that 
the kings of the Burgundians enjoyed the somewhat dangerous honor of a 
divinity through which all material blessings flowed to their people is proved 
by the remark of Ammianus Marcellinus: “‘Apud hos generali nomine rex 
appellatur Hendinos, et ritu veteri potestate deposita removetur, si sub eo 





But unfortunately his translation of the passage is not acceptable (“Grendel, der in der halle 
Heorot hauste, ‘wagte nicht dem gabenstuhl sich zu nahen, dem kleinod um gottes willen, und 
trug auch kein verlangen danach’ ”’). And probably because he was interested in proving a 
theory about Heorot itself rather than in discussing this passage, he confuses the scene as well 
as the reason for regarding the gifstdl as sacred. In fact, he argues that the entire hall was sacred 
(“das stammheiligtum der Diinen’’), that the gifs#él was “urspriinglich nicht ein thron, sondern 
ein opferaltar,” that mdbdum refers to the “bild des gottes,” and that the scene is to be trans- 
ferred from the hall itself to the smaller Afhus. His article is ignored in the comments upon this 
passage in such important editions as those of Klaeber, and Wyatt and Chambers. This is re- 
grettable for he was near enough to the truth to warrant consideration, despite the criticism 
levelled against his theory in such studies, for instance, as Philippson’s Germanisches Heiden- 
tum bei den Angelsachsen (Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, Bd. IV), 1929, 184. 

7 A brief note hardly warrants a review of Frazer’s great mass of evidence, especially since 
it is well known and easily available. But see particularly The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. (reprint 
Macmillan, New York, 1935), vol. 1, chs. ii, vi, and vii; vol. 1, ch. xviii; vol. m1, ch. i; vol. rv, 
chs. i to vii. 

’H. M. Chadwick, The Origin of the English Nation (reprint Cambridge, 1924), p. 295, 
defines the ancient Teutonic king thus: “ ... he was a member of a royal family invested 
with some degree of authority, while the claim to royalty on the part of the family was derived 
from time beyond record and based, at least in England and the North, on divine descent.” 
And on p. 303 he adds: “On the whole then it will scarcely be going too far to characterize the 
difference between the migration period and the preceding age—so far at least as the more 
northern nations are concerned—by the statement that in the former the king was the de- 
scendant of a god, while in the latter he was a god himself.” But my greatest help for the above 
generalization and for what follows has been Karl von Amira, Grundriss des germanischen Rechts 
(in Paul’s Gr. der germ. Phil.), dritte Auflage, Strassburg, 1913; Jan de Vries, Aligermanische 
Religionsgeschichte (also in Paul’s Gr.), Berlin and Leipzig, Bd. I, 1935, Bd. II, 1937; and sev- 
eral articles in J. Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911-1919. 

* Germania, x. Publice aluntur isdem nemoribus ac lucis, candidi [equi] et nullo mortali 
opere contacti; quos pressos sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civitatis comitantur hin- 
nitusque ac fremitus observant. 

© De Origine Actibusque Getarum, x1. Ed. Mommsen (Mon Germ. Hist.), Berlin, 1882. 
Ansis is, of course, the Scandinavian Aesir. 
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fortuna titubaverit belli, vel segetum copiam negaverit terra, ut solent 
Aegyptii casus eius modi suis assignare rectoribus."” 

Beliefs in the peculiar holiness of kings, or their explicit divinity, and 
recognition of their priestly functions were widely spread in ancient Scandi- 
navia. To take a compact summary, Vigfusson and Powell in their analysis 
of the figures and metaphors of Old Northern poetry show that as concerns 
the king the first three—indeed the basic three—concepts revealed are the 
divine origin of the race of kings, the priesthood of the kings, and the lord- 
ship of the king over the comitatus." For the present study, Chadwick’s 
comments, linking these traditions with Beowulf, have special interest. He 
points out that the epithets eodor Ingwina (Beowulf, 1044) and fréa Ingwina 
(1319) applied to Hrothgar connect the Danes of our poem with the wor- 
ship of Frey (Ing), the national god of the Swedes and the ancestor of the 
Swedish royal line."* The Swedish Ynglingar were regarded “not merely 
as descendants but actually as representatives of the god. . . . the Swedes 
attributed to their kings both plenty and famine. They were credited there- 
fore with the same power as the god Frey.’* Chadwick also mentions the 
fact that Scyld (Skiéldr), the ancestor of Hrothgar, is once called a god and 
frequently said to be the son of Odin; and that he is in addition the husband 
of Gefion, a Danish sorceress and goddess, the counterpart of Freyja.“ 

That England shared in these beliefs, at least to the point of assuming 
the divine descent of its kings, is amply proved by the Old English genealo- 
gies. The Mercian, Kentish, West Saxon, Deiran, and Bernician dynasties 
all traced their descent from Woden,” while the kings of Essex traced their 
line from Seaxneat, i.e., Old Saxon Saxnote, a god apparently of the rank 
of Thuner and Woden.” 

A concept of importance equal to that of the divinity of the race of 
kings, however, is the sacredness of the symbols of kingship. To the king, 
indeed, divine responsibilities might be downright dangerous—witness the 
unfortunate liabilities of the Burgundian Hendinos or the ritual king-killing 
of the Ynglingar. And certainly in England divine descent was little pro- 
tection against rebellion, deposition, and assassination.'* But the parapher- 
nalia was different. Kings might die, be killed, or be deposed, but kingship 
continued; and the symbols of regal authority did not lose their power." 

Now the possession of the throne, the high-seat (gifs/dl), was long a 
particular attribute of the Germanic king in his hall. So central was it that 
when the Wanderer dreams of his mondryhten, and of the beautiful cere- 
monies of the hall and the treasure-giving, he dreams of the formal homage 


! Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv, 5, 14. Ed. and trans. John Rolfe (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary), Cambridge (Mass.) and London, 1935-1939. On this passage note the comments of 
Frazer, op. cit., 1, 366, and J. de Vries, op. cit., m1, 118. 

2 Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 1, 477. Highly pertinent 
also is Excursus iv (509 ff.) on “The Creation Myth and the Northern Genealogies. . . . ; ” and 
in vol. 1, Excursus I, sections 2 and 3 contain additional information. See also J. de Vries, op. cit., 
11. 117-119 for a thoughtful and amply illustrated discussion. 

13 Chadwick, op. cit., 216-219. 

4 Ibid. , 236-237. 16 Tbid., 243-245. 

16 The genealogies are conveniently collected and arranged by R. H. Hodgkin, A History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 2nd. ed., Oxford and London, 1939, rm, 719 ff. 

17 See Philippson, of. cit., 117-119. The genealogy is printed in Sweet, The Oldest English 
Texts (EETS, 83), 179. 

18 See Wm. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England, 5th ed., Oxford, 1891, 1. 153- 
154, for a brief but startling abstract of the fates of thirteen of the fifteen Northumbrian kings 
of the eighth century. 19 On sacred regalia see Frazer, op. cit., 1, 362-365 and m1, ch. i. 
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rendered his lord on the gifstdl and the rewards enjoyed from the throne.”® 
So also in the Exeter Gnomes the formal ceremony of lord and comitatus 
centers about the gifstél.24 And Beowulf in his old age can interpret such a 
tragic catastrophe as the destruction of the gifstél Géata by the dragon only 
as the direct punishment of God.” Finn, trying hard to make a sound settle- 
ment with Hengest and the Danes, grants them, along with half the control 
of his land, a hall of their own and a Aéahsetl.* It is a signal mark of 
Hygelac’s honor to Beowulf, when he returns from his great exploits, that 
he grants him not only great estates but, further, a house and bregostél.™ 
Even more striking is the fact that when, after Hygelac’s death, Hygd 
offers the kingdom to Beowulf, the two items which the port finds it neces- 
sary to mention, after having specifically stated the kingdom (rice), are the 
treasure and the bregostdl.* In the same passage the poet speaking of Hygd’s 
fears that Heardred may not be able to hold his kingdom uses the signifi- 
cant metonymy édelstél.** A few lines further when Beowulf, after Hear- 
dred’s death at the hands of Onela, at last becomes lord of the Geats, the 
poet expresses the situation by saying not just that Onela left Beowulf to 
rule the Geats but specifically that he was allowed to hold the bregostdl.?" 
Finally the queenship of Dryd is expressed, after the account of her journey 
to Offa, by the phrase in gumstéle.** 

Two Norse accounts further emphasize the significance of the throne 
and its ritualistic importance. When Hrollaug of Naumdale was required to 
accept the overlordship of Harald Fairhair, he did so by ceding the high- 
seat (here placed on a mound, however, not within the hall) to Harald, 
while he took a seat for himself on the retainers’ footstool. After Harald 
had accepted his homage and made Hrollaug his man, he restored him to 
his high-seat as a sign that he was now the king’s earl over the folk of 
Naumdale.”® The heir to a dead king or earl did not come into the posses- 
sion of his heritage until he had formally and with ceremony assumed the 
high-seat. At the funeral feast he sat upon the footstool in front of the seat 
“all the time till the toast, which was called Bragi’s toast, came on. Then he 
had to stand up and take the Bragi’s toast and make his avow, and then 
drink off the toast; after that he was to be led to the high-seat that his 
father had owned, and was held to have come into all the heritage after 
him.’’%° 

In sum, these examples make clear that the major symbol of the king 
was his high-seat. A sine gua non of his royal authority was his possession 
of it. From it, as well as from him, flowed the blessings of material rewards 
to his people and to the comitatus. It was at the high-seat that the solemn 
rites were performed which bound king and comitatus, and which symbolized 
the king’s having come into his own. Its destruction was regarded after 
Christianity had come on, as a sign of God’s displeasure.* 

One point remains to be considered—a bit of evidence which emphasizes 
not just the social and political significance of the throne, but its sacrosanct 


20 Wanderer, 41-44. 

2! See |. 69 and the notes to this passage in B. C. Williams, Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, 
New York, 1914, 135-136. 

"= Beowulf, 2324-2332. 3 Tbid., 1087. * Tbid., 2196. 

*% Ibid., 2369-2370. % Tbid., 2371. 27 Ibid., 2389. 8 Ibid., 1952. 

2° Heimskringla, trans. Morris and Magnusson (The Saga Library), London, 1893, 1, 97-98. 

°° Ynglinga Saga, ch. 40. Quoted from Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit., 1, 404-405. 

‘! For the “sinnbildliche Bedeutung” of this “eigentlich herrschaftliche Sitzgerit” see 
further Moriz Heyne, Das deutsche Wohnungswesen, Leipzig, 1899, 1, 53 ff. and 105 ff. 
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character. In Scandinavia the high-seat was flanked on either side by pillars 
carved with images of the gods and regarded as holy. Whether these pillars 
were originally identical with the endvegissalor in the temple, which enclosed 
a “‘friedheiligen Raum” but which were probably four, not two, in number 
and were essential as roof-supports, is doubtful. The high-seat pillars in the 
hall may not have had the same architectural function. Later, however, 
the term endvegisstilor came to be used to describe the high-seat pillars. 
At any rate, the pillars were essential to the high-seat, they were holy, 
and their existence in Scandinavia is not disputable. Nothing could have 
proteced the gifstdl of Hrothgar more surely, in the lands where this story 
first took shape, than these sacred pillars with their holy carvings. 

One cannot be sure that this arrangement ever prevailed in the English 
hall;* if it once did, by the time our version of Beowulf was composed it 
was vanishing under the impact of Christianity. Either hypothesis would ex- 
plain why the reference here being discussed is tangential rather than di- 
rect, and seems to lack clarity. It is not surprising, however, to find in a 
story so definitely Scandinavian as Beowulf a reflection of the interior of the 
Scandinavian hall, even if the architectural arrangement reflected has no 
parallel in England.* The story detail that Grendel could not even approach 
the throne in all the years he haunted the hall would tend to remain even 
in a land where the custom which gave it significance did not exist. 

Nor it is surprising to find a detail of action in a poem, pagan in its origin, 
preserved in a Christian version. The pagan pillars beside the high-seat 
could not have lasted in their integrity much longer than the gods at the 
altars—nor could the pagan concepts of the real divinity of kings. New 
points of view were emerging in the seventh century. A story-teller only a 
generation removed from Edwin, Paulinus, and Coifi might well remember 
that an ogre could not attack the high-seat but not be quite sure why, save 
that God did not permit it. That idea he might easily and naturally accept. 
The high-seat would still be important—in fact the royal power and the 
regalia, even though traditional guards were gone, would suffer no diminu- 
tion by being achieved through the Grace of God. And in his mind a throne 
which to earlier story-tellers was protected by the magic and divine power 
of its possessor would now be hedged by God himself, protecting His 
anointed.® 

Again, therefore, a certain lack of explicitness here is only what one 
should expect. Lines 168-169 parallel much else in the poem which is either 
vague or ambiguous because the remembrance of the Continental past is 
dim in English minds, or because pagan habits are slowly fading under the 
persistent pressure of Christian doctrine; or, if kept, kept on a different 


* See Hjalmar Falk, article “Hochsitz” in Hoops’ Reallexikon; L. Dietrichson, “Gétter- 
tempel,” also in Hoops; and Vigfusson and Powell, op.cit., 1, 406. 

3 In extenuation of my ignorance the reader must allow me to plead in the words of 
Philippson (op. cit., 11): Jeder, der sich mit altgermanischer Religionsgeschichte beschaftigt 
hat, kennt die Schwierigkeiten, die sich auf dem westgermanischen und insbesondere auf dem 
angelsichischen Gebiete der Forschung entgegenstellen—und die gefiahrlichen Reize der Spek- 
ulation. And I have tried to be mindful of the final warning. 

* It is interesting to note that in the MS drawing of an Anglo-Saxon high-seat reproduced 
by Heyne (op. cit., 1, 55) there are no pillars, but the seat is flanked on each end by large carved 
animals, dog-like figures, serving, as far as one can tell, only a decorative purpose. Are they 
the relics of pillars which once had a more important function? ne 

6 C. F. von Schwerin, article “Kénig” in Hoops’ Reallexikon, points out that the addition 
of such phrases as deo disponente, etc., to the Anglo-Saxon title of cyning is already to be found 
in the seventh century. 
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basis. That such passages should remain, however, is not due to natural 
human conservatism alone; it is in right keeping with the shrewd Gregorian 
precept which did so much to define the pattern of Old English culture: 
Nam duris mentibus simul omnia abscidere impossibile esse non dubium 
est, quia et is qui summum locum ascendere nititur, gradibus vel passibus 


non autem saltibus elevatur. 
RoBERT M. ESTRICH 


Ohio State University 





SPENSER, HOLINSHED, AND THE LEABHAR GABHALA 


THE INDEBTEDNESS of Spenser in his View of the Present State of 
Ireland and in The Faerie Queene to the Irish as well as the English chron- 
icles has received more attention than has that of his contemporaries 
Campion, Stanyhurst, and Camden. Covington rightly pointed out that 
Spenser’s “chief reliance for the whole field of Irish history was inevitably 
Holinshed’s Chronicles’! (though he somewhat underestimated Spenser’s 
dependence upon Camden’s Britannia)? and that the poet, like Sir Henry 
Sidney and other Englishmen in Ireland, made use also of sources written 
in the Irish language.* The chief evidence for such an assumption is, of 
course, Spenser's own statement, several times repeated, in the View.‘ But 
Covington is less convincing in his attempt to trace Spenser’s source to 
such Irish chronicles as “‘the Annals of Ulster, the Annals of Boyle, the 
Annals of Clonmacnoise, the Annals of Loch Cé, and the so-called ‘Annals 
of the Four Masters’ (in Irish, Annala Rioghachta Eireann).’* The most 
famous of these, the “Annals of the Four Masters,” could not have been 
used by Spenser for the ample reason that their compilation was not begun 
until 1632, more than thirty years after Spenser’s death. In view of the at- 
traction which Spenser felt for the Milesian legends invented by the Irish 
to account for their origins—‘‘forged historyes of theyr owne antiquitye,”*— 
it is reasonable to suppose that the poet’s source must have contained an 
account of these mythical beginnings. Since no discussion of Gathelus and 
Scota and the sons of Nemed, Dela, and Milesius (to all of whom Spenser 
makes specific reference) is to be found in the Annals of Ulster,’ the Annals 
of Boyle,® or the Annals of Loch Cé,* we may assume that they were not 
utilized by Spenser. The only work in Covington’s list which gives an ac- 
count of the early legendary history of Ireland is the Annals of Clonmac- 
noise, and this work, for reasons we shall discuss later,'® must also be rejected 


1 “Spenser’s Use of Irish History in the Veue of the Present State of Ireland,” University of 
Texas Bulletin, Studies in English no. 4 (1924), 37. 

* See my article, “More Irish Words in Spenser,” in MLN, trx, 441-6 for Nov., 1944. 

§ Covington, op. cit., pp. 15-19. 

* Globe ed., pp. 625b-626a, 641b, etc. 

5 Covington, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

® Globe ed., p. 627a. For Spenser’s summary of these legends see pp. 625-628 (Renwick’s 
ed., pp. 49-58). On Spenser’s introduction of another Milesian legend into The Faerie Queene, 
see “Spenser’s Tale of the Two Sons of Milesio,” MLQ, mt (1942), 547-557. 

If Mrs. Bennett’s theory (The Evolution of the Faerie Queene, p. 186) that Spenser wrote 
this portion of The Faerie Queene (Book 1v, Canto iv) at a relatively early date is to be ac- 
cepted, then Spenser must have known of the Milesian legend for some time before he wrote the 
View. 

7 W. M. Hennessy and B. MacCarthy (Dublin 1887-1901), beginning with a.p. 431. 

8 Ed. A. M. Freeman, “The Annals in Cotton MS Titus A. XXV,” Revue Celt., XLI-XLIV, 
beginning at the Creation. They make bare mention of Cessair and Partholon, and have the 
meager entry, “Meic Miled in Hiberniam hoc tempore uenerunt. tiMdliii, “The sons of Mil 
came to Ireland at this time, A.M. 2553.” Similarly the Book of Fenagh (ed. D. H. Kelly and 
W. M. Hennessy, Dublin 1875) makes brief reference to the earlier occupations but gives no ac- 
count of that by the sons of Mil. Sir James Ware’s copy of the Annals of Boyle (O’Grady, 
Catal., 1, 15) begins at a.p. 347. 

*W. M. Hennessy, Rolls Series, 2 vols. (London 1871), beginning at A.D. 1014. See 
O’Grady, 1, 21. 

1© See below, p. 396 ff. The Irish text of the Annals of Clonmacnoise, accessible in Spen- 
ser’s day, is no longer extant; we know their contents, however, from an English translation 
made by Conall Mageoghegan in 1627 (Denis Murphy, The Annals of Clonmacnoise, Dublin 
1896; see O’Grady, Catal. of Irish MSS in the Brit. Museum, 1, 17-20). That Spenser did not 
use these Annals is clearly seen by a comparison of their accounts of the Fintan legend (p. 12) 
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as Spenser’s source. It is perhaps surprising that Covington makes no men- 
tion of the Annals of Tigernach, the most reliable of all the early chronicles, 
or the Annals of Connacht and of Innisfallen, all three of which, however, 
begin too late to deal with the early occupations of Ireland." Nor does 
Covington refer to the Latin or Irish versions of Nennius, which give only 
a very meager summary of the invasion-stories.” We shall have to look else- 
where, then, for the source, or sources, from which Spenser and his contem- 
poraries drew their information. 

The most recent edition of Spenser’s View, that by Renwick in 1934, 
inadequate and misleading in many respects, is perhaps least satisfactory 
in its remarks upon Spenser’s sources.'* For example, Renwick assumes that 
when Camden “and others” speak of “Irish chroniclers” they are thinking 
of Stanyhurst (because “‘he was Irish born, and claimed knowledge of Irish 
chronicles”) and that Spenser’s “‘Milesian lies’ were “seemingly invented 
by Fordun [d.1384?] and Hector Boece [d.1536].”"’ No comments could be 
farther from the truth. As with Spenser’s tale of the two sons of Milesio in 
The Faerie Queene, the early occupation-stories referred to in the View can 
likewise be traced to the Leabhar Gabhdla (hereafter abbreviated LG), 
which from meager beginnings in the seventh century developed between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries,'? and some version of which Spenser 
must have known. Until very recently, the text of the extant manuscripts of 
LG has not been available, but the appearance of Macalister’s edition for 
the Irish Texts Society, now in progress,'* at last makes it possible to in- 





and the Partholon (p. 13) and Scota (p. 23) legends, none of which agrees with the R! tradition 
upon which Spenser drew. There is, for example, no suggestion in R' that Partholon was “a 
Gretian Born of Morea” or that he landed in Ireland “the 17th of May”’; for “‘Finlogh in Con- 
nacht” (among the “prime” lakes and rivers in Partholon’s time, p. 13) R' has “Loch Cera” 
and for “the Liffie or Rurhagh” R! does not mention Ruirthech. 

The Annals of Tigernach (Revue Celt., xvI-xvu) do not begin until B.c. 305. The Annals 
of Connacht (Revue Celé., L-L1) begin at a.p. 1224. The Annals of Innisfallen (facsimile ed. by 
Best and MacNeill, Dublin 1933) begin at a.p. 250; see O’Grady, 1, 15-17. 

2 A. G. Van Hamel, Lebor Breinach (Dublin 1932), §§12-13. See introduction. 

18 Renwick’s notes, which frequently hinder the reader instead of helping him, are woefully 
lacking in documentation. His references to Buchanan are to the 1582 edition; those to Cam- 
den’s Brittania are unfortunately to Holland’s English translation of 1610, when Spenser had 
been dead for more than ten years! For example, his note on Licanthropia, p. 77, line 14, refers 
to “Camden, in his chapter on Tipperary.” But the four editions of Camden before Spenser 
wrote his View show no division according to counties; the 1586 edition omits any reference to 
this subject; those of 1587, 1590, and 1594 discuss it under the heading ““Mounster.” So on p. 
273 “Camden, under County Monaghan” should read “Camden, under Ulster” (ed. 1594, p. 
668). Similar editorial defects appear on almost every page of Renwick’s commentary. 

4 Renwick, pp. 255-256 (note on p. 50, line 27). 

18 [bid., p. 266 (note on p. 55, line 22). Renwick appears to have looked no farther for his 
authority than Joseph Ritson’s “Advertisement” to his Annals of the Caledonians, Picts and 
Scots (1828), 1, 5: “Hector Bois, who lived at a later period, is, if possible, a still more wanton 
forger [than Fordun and Andrew of Wyntown, ‘remarkable for their ignorance, invention, 
forgery, and falsehood’], and, in every point of view, unworthy of credit; a character which 
may, with equal truth and justice, be extended to George Buchanan, who imposed the fables 
of Fordun and Bois upon his countrymen as their genuine history, interpolating, at the same 
time, a sufficient number of his own.” As an antidote for this opinion, see John MacNeill on 
Buchanan in the Irish Review for 1913. 

16 See note 6 above. 

‘7 Van Hamel, Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, x (1915), 167-168, 170-172, 193-195; 
Eoin MacNeill, Eriu x1 (1932), 117. 

18 R. A.S. Macalister, Lebor Gabdla Erenn (Irish Texts Society, Vols. XXXIV, XXXV, XXXIX, 
XL), Dublin 1938. Parts 1-1v, to the end of the Tuatha Dé Danann section, have been pub- 
lished to date. I use here the form Leabhar Gabhdla because it comes closer than Lebor Gabdla 
to that known in the time of Holinshed and Spenser. 
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vestigate the uses to which Spenser, Stanyhurst, and their contemporaries 
put it. In view of the many erroneous notions that are still being perpetu- 
ated, it may be well to re-examine the relationship which later works, in 
Latin or English, bear to LG. 

It will not be the purpose of this brief article to make an exhaustive 
analysis of these various authors or to show their indebtedness to their 
sources in any detail. In pointing out that Spenser’s information was based 
upon a different redaction of LG from 
that used by Campion and Stanyhurst, 

oe I shall confine my discussion to the 

et —™ story which appears first in both LG 

R- Re R> and Spenser, that of the eponymous 

Gaedel (Spenser’s Gathelus). The simi- 

Soeneas lar relationship between Giraldus 

Cambrensis and Spenser’s Elizabethan 

predecessors, discussed later, will be 

similarly indicated by reference to that 

occupation-story which appears first in 

their accounts, the legend of Caesara 

Giraldus neptis Noachi. The close parallelism 

— seen in these initial sections will be 

/ found upon examination to be repre- 
Campion sentative of that in other sections. 

Macalister agrees with Thurneysen 

and Van Hamel in separating the fif- 

teen extant manuscripts of LG into five 

distinct redactions which frequently 

show marked divergences: Min(iugud), 

R!, R’, R’, and K. Just as the Irish 

Nennius sprang from an original Latin 

Liber Britannicus, so the Irish LG was 

translated from a Latin Liber Occupa- 

tionis (or Capturae) Hiberniae.” Like 

the Nennius, the LG is remarkable for 

the striking discrepancies and variations which it acquired during the 

course of its development. Macalister’s edition is not without defects, but 

whatever its shortcomings, it makes available for our purpose the text of 

the various redactions. 

The direct line of descent from LG may best be expressed by the accom- 
panying diagram. 

Drawing upon the so-called Min redaction of the Leabhar Gabhdla, a 
version of Nennius which corresponds to Van Hamel’s ‘“‘Version II’’ would 
appear to have been later utilized by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, toward the end of the twelfth century, drew for his Topo- 
graphia Hibernica® upon an R®* version of the LG, perhaps in Latin,” to 


Lo (Latin) 





19 Van Hamel, Lebor Bretnach (Dublin 1932), pp. xxii—xxxiv. 

#0 Ed. Dimock, Rolls Series, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, v (London 1867). The Topographia 
has been strangely ignored by modern scholarship; as Dimock frankly states in his preface 
(p. lxxxvi), the Irish treatises of Giraldus ‘‘ought to have been edited by an Irishman.” A few 
of the shortcomings of Dimock’s edition are pointed out below. 

"1 The clear evidence given below that Giraldus drew verbatim from LG casts doubt upon 
his statement (p. 8) that he obtained nothing from Irish books, unless by ex scriptis Hibernicis 
Giraldus meant strictly “from writings in Gaelic.” 
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which he added from Geoffrey. Campion” in 1571 clearly stated his indebt- 
edness to Giraldus; six years later Stanyhurst (as printed by Holinshed)* 
acknowledged his debt to Campion; and in 1586 appeared the first edition 
of Camden’s Britannia, which merited the popularity that brought new 
and improved editions in 1587, 1590, and 1594. In 1596 Spenser, as we 
have already observed, drew generously from both Holinshed and Camden. 
But in none of these instances was the borrowing made without variations 
in matter and arrangement or, in some cases, misreadings or misinterpreta- 
tions of the source. The most important of these, which we shall discuss in 
a moment, can be traced with the help of the table on the next page. 

NENNIvS.—Nennius derived his account of the “‘invasions” (§§$12-13, 
headed De gabail Erenn) from an early Irish version of LG.* To this early 
stage may be ascribed some of the most confusing errors in transmission. 
The Latin version, which misread Ir. dam ochtair (§13) as a proper name 
Damhoctor, retained the early reading (§12) tres filii militis Hispaniae, 
“three sons of a soldier of Spain,’”’ apparently misrendered in early Irish 
versions of LG as @res filii Milidis Hispaniae, which became in Irish maic 
Milid (or Milead) Espaine, “sons of Milid (= Mil) of Spain.’ In a similar 
way, the unnamed vir nobilis de Scythia (§14) of the Latin version, the fear 
sochenelach (‘‘man of noble race’’) of the Irish text, offered an opportunity 
for early revisers of LG to substitute the more specific eponymous variants 
Gaedel, Nel, and Fenius.?’ 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.— Unlike LG, Giraldus begins with the invasion 
of Ireland by Caesara, and tells the story of Gaedel Glas (Gaidelus) almost 
as an afterthought after the story of the Milesians. From an LG version 
in which ‘“‘Mil” had four sons Giraldus obtained his qguatuor nobiles Milesii 
regis filii.2® Although he relies for the most part upon LG, he draws at times 
upon other Irish sources; immediately after his summary of the early inva- 
sions, he adds from Geoffrey of Monmouth the accounts of Belinus, 
Gurguntius (which is not in Nennius), and Arthur.”® 


2 Edmund Campion, A Historie of Ireland, ed. R. B. Gottfried (New York 1940) in fac- 
simile reprint. See Campion’s “Epistle Dedicatory” to Leicester, his foreword “To the loving 
Reader,” and p. 21 (quoted in note 30 below). 

23 See p. 394 below. Quotations below are from the 1587 Holinshed; the 1577 edition shows 
no significant variations. 

*4 The first six editions (through 1607) were in Latin; not until 1610 did Camden oversee 
the first translation into English (by Philemon Holland). Gottfried has admirably traced the 
“early development of the section on Ireland” in ELH, x (1943), 117-130. In spite of the pains- 
taking thoroughness of the revisions in these early editions, numerous obvious misprints which 
would have caught the eye of an Irish reader (such as Loumeagh for Loumneagh, correctly 
spelled on p. 664; Bliew Blemy for Sliew Blomy; MacRwyny for MacSwyny; O-Dongherty for 
O-Dougherty, etc.: see ed. 1594, pp. 655, 657, 670) went uncorrected. 

Gottfried’s identification of Camden’s “I. Good” with the Jesuit “William Good” (pp. 
128-130) is unconvincing. Quite as likely a candidate is the “J. [John] Goghe” who in 1567 
made several Irish maps and in 1571 maps of “parts of Co. Limerick” (see Westropp, Proc. 
R.I.A., Xxx, 1913, Sec. C, p. 427, lines 3-4). One such map by “Jo: goghe” (1567) appears as 
frontispiece in The State Papers of Henry VIII, vol. 11. Like many of Spenser’s “degenerate 
English” Good may have become Hibernicis ipsis Hibernior and taken the equivalent Irish 
name “Goghe” (Ir. Goch or Mag Eothach). On Barnabe “Goche”’ see note 33 below. 

% The LG matter does not appear in the version of Nennius which van Hamel considers 
the earliest (his Version I), translated from the original Latin Liber Britannicus. 

* According to van Hamel, ZCP x, 126, the story of Mil or Miles Hispaniae was in exist- 
ence by 800 a.p. Before 887 Mil was replaced by Fenius Farsaid, “or rather his son Nel who 
. .is married to Pharaoh’s daughter Scota. She gives birth to a son Goedel Glas” (cf. p. 124). 

1 ZCP, x, 175-176. 28 Topographia Hibernica, ed. Dimock, p. 146. 

29 A full discussion of the relation between Giraldus’ Gurguntius Belini filius and LG, Nen- 
nius and Geoffrey must await the appearance of the forthcoming volumes of Macalister’s edi- 
tion based upon all the manuscripts. 
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: 5 Se Campion- 
LG Nennius | Cambrensis | Holinshed | Spenser 
1. Gaedel | Gathelus 
2. Cessair Caesara Cesara | 
3. Partholon | Partholomus Bartholanus C: Bastolenus 
§12 H: Bartolenus 
(Ir. Parrtolon) | 
| 
4. Nemed Nimeth | Nemedus Nemodus Nemed 
(Ir. Nemead) 
5. Fir Bolg (five | (Jr. Fir Bolg) | quinque... five sons of Dela the sonnes of 
sons of Dela) |  filii Dela one Dela 
6. Tuatha Dé Ur. Tuatha De Gathelus 
Danann Donann) 
7. the sons of Mil | tres filii militis | quatuornobiles| foure brethren | fowre sonnes of 
ead Espaine) (Ir. meic Milead | _ filii of Spayne 
Hespaine) | 


vir nobilis de 
Scythia §14 
(/r. fear soche- 
nelach) ... 
(Jr. Gaedil, 
§§14, 15) 


Gaidelus | 





([r. Maic Mil- Hispaniae |  Milesii regis | Spaniards Mylesius King 
| 
| 
| 


Bellinus §15 | Belinus- | Belinus- 


| Ur. Bellinus) | Gurguntius* Gurguntius 


Arthur §43 Arturus Arthur** | 
(/r. Artur) 





* Geoffrey of Monmouth makes Gurguint son of Belinus (Gwrgant Varfdrwch) acon- 
temporary of Partholon: see van Hamel, Revue Celtique, L (1933), 227. Cf. Acton Griscom, 
Historia Regum Britanniae, pp. 291-292; for the Welsh text, John J. Parry, Brut y Brenhinedd, 
pp. 53-54 (Gurgant son of Beli in the time of Bartholoun). 

** Spenser’s later reference (Globe ed., p. 629a) to “King Arthur, and before him Gur- 
gunt” is apparently based upon Holinshed. 


THE CAMPION-HOLINSHED TRADITION.—Campion, and Stanyhurst in 
his turn, as the table shows, follow Giraldus closely in many respects.” 
There are two major discrepancies, both of them the work of Campion. 
(1) Realizing that Giraldus introduced the story of Gaidelus late, Campion 
inserted it before the Milesian account, immediately after the invasion by 
the sons of Dela. (2) Campion, followed again by Stanyhurst, returned to 
the Nennian tradition in substituting for Giraldus’ “four sons of Milesius” 
the “foure brethren Spaniards, whereof two are noted, Hiberus and Hirimon, 
not the sonnes of Gatheius . . . but his off-spring.”” The meagerness of the 
Scottish chroniclers in borrowing from LG can be readily explained by their 
almost exclusive interest in Gaedel and Scota. 

Some idea of the extent of Stanyhurst’s indebtedness to Campion may 
be gathered from the following exhibit of parallel passages, from the opening 


%° Campion, p. 21: “As for the multitude of writers that agree thereon, they are in effect 


” 


but one writer, seeing the latest ever borrowed of the former, and they all of Cambrensis. . . . 
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story of Cesara (Giraldus’ adventus Caesarae). Covington’s statement that 
Stanyhurst ‘“‘borrowed from [Campion’s] Historie very freely but without 
acknowledgment’ is difficult to understand, since the acknowledgment is 
extensive in both the dedication and the marginal notes of Holinshed’s 1577 





and 1587 editions. 


CAMPION, CAP. VII, pp. 21-22 


In the yeare of the world, 1536. The Pa- 
triarch Noe began to preach vengance upon 
the people for their accursed lives, to builde 
his Arke, to enforme his kindred and speciall 


friends severally, that within few yeares the 
earth should be sunke in waters, if they 
amended not. This did he before the generall 
flood one hundred and twentie yeares, when 
every man foreslept the monition, onely a 
Neece of his named Cesara misdoubting the 
worst, and hearing her Vncle prophesie that 
all should be drowned for sinne, determined 
with her adherents, to seeke adventures into 
some forraine Island, perswaded that if shee 
might happely finde a Countrie never yet in- 
habited, and so with sinne undefiled, the gen- 
erall sentence of’ Gods anger should there 
take no place. Whereupon she furnished a 
navy, and fled into Ireland, with three men, 


Bithi, Laigria, Fintan, and fifty women, left 
unto her after many shipwrackes. 

The shore where she landed, & where she 
lyeth entombed, is at this day called Navicu- 
larum littus.® 

The very stones wherein the memorie 
hereof hath been preserved from the violence 
of waters, were said to be seene of some. 

Within forty dayes after her footing in 
Ireland, the deluge prevailed universally, and 
all this coast was cast away. 


HOLINSHED (1587), p. 47 


In the yeare of the world, 1525 the patri- 
arch Noah began to admonish the people of 
vengeance to followe for their wickednesse 
and detestable sins, to build his arke to fore- 
shew his kinsfolkes and friends of that univer- 
sall floud which was to come, wherewith the 
whole face of the earth should be couered 
with water; and that within few yeares, ex- 
cept they amended in time. This did he before 
the general! floud, one hundred and fiue and 
twentie yeares. But when euerie man seemed 
to neglect this wholesome admonition, one 
Cesara that was neece to Noah, hearing hir 
uncles prophesie, doubted least the same 
should come to passe; and therefore deter- 
mined with certeine hir adherents to seeke 
aduentures in some forren region, persuading 
hir selfe, that if she might find a countrie 
neuer yet inhabited, and so with sin vn- 
spotted, the generall sentence of Gods wrath 
should not there take effect. Wherevpon rig- 
ging a nauie, she committed hir selfe to the 
seas, sailing foorth, till at length she arriued 
in Ireland onelie with three men, and fiftie 
women, hauing lost the residue of hir com- 
panie by misfortune of sundrie shipwracks 
made in that hir long & troublesome iourneie. 
The names of the men were these, Bithi, 
Laigria, and Fintan. The coast where she 
first set foot on land, and where also she lieth 
buried, is called Nauiculare littus, that is, the 
shipping riuage or shore. The stones wherein 
the memorie hereof was preserued from vio- 
lence of waters, haue beene seene of some (as 
they themselues haue reported) but how 
trulie I haue not to say: within fortie daies 
after hir comming on land there, the uniuer- 
sall floud came & ouerflowed all that coast as 
well as all other parts of the world. 


§! Op. cit., p. 9. Stanyhurst acknowledges his indebtedness to Campion not only in the first 
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paragraph of his dedication to Sir Henry Sidney, but in the first and seventeen other marginal 
notations of the 1587 ed., pp. 9 ff. The 1577 ed. has only 12 marginal references to Giraldus. 

® Such textual comparison makes it possible to point out the shortcomings of the Rolls 
edition of Giraldus Cambrensis (vol. v). For example, Campion’s Navicularum littus (Gott- 
fried’s facsimile reprint, p. 21) shows that Dimock should have printed navicularum litus 
(p. 140) as a place name, like Caesarae tumulus (lines 5-7). The former is consequently not 
entered in the glossary at p. 428, where it should be equated with Ir. Duin na mBarc, lit., “Fort 
of the ships” (cf. mod. Dunamark, in bar. Bantry, Co. Cork), which appears in the correspond- 
ing passages of LG in all three main redactions. See Macalister’s sensible comments (11, 234- 
236) on Morris’s identification with a site in Sligo. Comparison with LG further shows that 
Caesarae tumulus, given in Dimock’s glossary as Carn-Ceasra (p. 417), is more correctly the 
Cuil(e) Cesra(ch) la Connachtaib of LG §§ 170, 183, 193, 196. Campion’s confusion of Cessair’s 
tomb with “the shore where she landed” (p. 21) is doubtless the result of the haste in which he 
admittedly wrote. Stanyhurst blindly followed Campion, here as elsewhere, and added the defi- 
nition which appears above. 
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Camden, who is more downright than his predecessors in condemning 
those who credulously swallow the “‘silly fables’ about the early inhabitants 
of Ireland, offered welcome support for Spenser when the poet wished to 
establish a theory that the Irish were not of Spanish origin. While it is 
true, as Covington has asserted (p. 23), that Spenser did not find the story 
of the four sons of Milesius in Camden, there can be little doubt that Spenser § 
was indebted for his “‘very Mylesian lyes (as the Latine proverbe is)” to 
Camden’s phrase nugae Milesiae.™ 

SPENSER.—For his own purposes Spenser summarized only four of the | 
invasion stories from LG, as follows (Globe ed., p. 627a): 


1. “... first of one Gathelus the sonn of Cecrops or Argos, who having 
marryed the King of Agipts daughter, thence sayled with her into Spayne, 
and there inhabited:”’ 

This account should be supplemented from Spenser’s later attack upon 
Stanyhurst, where (p. 632b) he cites Stanyhurst’s “‘very gross imagination, 
that the Irish should discend from the A2gyptians which came into that 
iland, first under the leading of one Scota the daughter of Pharao...” 


2. ‘Then that of Nemed and his fowre sonnes, who coming out of 
Scythia peopled Ireland, and inhabited it with his sonnes two hundred and 
fifty yeares untill he was overcome of the Gyauntes dwelling then in Ireland, 
and at last quite banished and rooted out,” 

3. “after whom two hundred yeares, the sonnes of one Dela, being 
Scythyans, arrived there agayne, and possessed the whole land, of which 
the youngest, called Slaynius [Globe ed., Slevius], in the end made himself 
monarch.” 

4. “Lastly, of the fowre sonnes of Mylesius King of Spayne, which con- 
quered that land from the Scythyans, and inhabited it with Spanyardes, 
and called it of the name of the youngest, Hiberus, Hybernia.” 


To this summary Spenser, intent upon proving the theory of Spanish 
origin false, immediately (and rightly) adds: “all which are in very trueth 
fables, and very Mylesian lyes (as the Latine proverbe is), for never was 
there such a King of Spayne called Mylesius, nor any such colony seated 
with his sonnes. ...”’ Unfortunately, the theory of Scythian origin which 
Spenser espouses from LG is likewise fabulous, being, as Macalister re- 
marks,® an “etymological invention,” like Scota, to explain an old name 
for the Irish, Scott. 

Of Macalister’s five redactions of LG, K, which was not compiled by 
Michael O’Clery until thirty years after Spenser’s death, could obviously 
not have been used by Spenser. Nor could Spenser’s source (whether written 
or oral) have been Min, which ignored the Milesian colony completely; 


33 Spenser’s confidence in the Carthaginian origin of the Irish, which appears in the 
P.R.O. MS (Renwick, pp. 258-263), was apparently shaken before he wrote his later version, 
in which he stresses their Scythian origin. It seems likely that Spenser wrote the P.R.O. version 
before he became familiar with Camden’s arguments in the Britannia, which convinced him 
(apparently) of the Scythian origin of the Irish. Spenser was not the only English poet familiar 
with this theory. In 1583 Barnabe Googe (who signed his name Goche) wrote from Ireland:“I 
hear lyve amongste a sort off Scythians” (NVQ, 3 ser., 1, Mar. 28, 1863, p. 243). 

* The phrase appears in all editions of the Britannia before 1596; ed. 1586, p. 491 =ed. 
1594, p. 643. For Spenser’s ““Mylesian lyes” see Globe ed., p. 627a. 
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moreover, as Macalister observes (11, 127), ““Scota [of whom Spenser makes 
disproportionately much] is unknown to Min, so that she may be a com- 
paratively late intrusion into the R' redaction.” Of the three remaining 
redactions R! (preserved in the twelfth-century Book of Leinster and the 
later Book of Fermoy) would appear closest to Spenser’s source, since it, 
unlike R? and R*, nowhere confuses Mil (the Milesius of Spenser’s fourth 
invasion) with the story of Gaedel (the Gathelus of Spenser’s first invasion). 
In R*, as Macalister points out (11, 5), it is Mil who marries Scota. Moreover, 
in R' the Gaelic language is attributed to Gaedel, Spenser’s Gathelus; in 
R? and R? it is fabricated instead by Fenius Farsaid, Gaedel’s grandfather. 
In making Scota not the mother, but the wife, of Gaedel-Gathelus, Spenser 
was of course following either Hector Boece (as printed by Holinshed) or 
Buchanan.* It seems safe to assume, then, that Spenser drew upon a source 
belonging to the R’ tradition of LG, and therefore early. 

There can be no doubt that Spenser’s source differed in a number of 
particulars from that of Giraldus and Campion. In tracing the latter writers, 
because of their fuller narrative we are on even surer ground. One illustra- 
tion will suffice to show that Giraldus must have drawn upon a version of 
LG belonging to Macalister’s third redaction (R*); in fact, here we can even 
detect the manuscript version. In Dist. III, Chapter vu of the Topographia 
Hibernica, Giraldus wrote of the Irish: Dicti sunt etiam Gaideli; dicti sunt 
et Scoti. Sicut enim antiquae referunt historiae, Gaidelus quidam, Phenii ne pos, 
post linguarum confusionem apud Nembroticam turrim, in variis linguis 
peritissimus fuerat. This appears to have its source in two passages to be 
found nowhere in R! or R?, and in R® only in the single extant MS H.2.15 
(Trinity College, Dublin): Ar scailead do chéch 6n Tur (Nemruaid), 7 ar 
na mesc-buaidred do Dia tre na n-aindligead, 7 ar scailead na mberlad sechnén 
an domain, ...do teibustair Fenius Farsaid berla na nGaeidel as na dib 
berlaib sechtmogat . . . Ocus dorad dia mac, do Niul, 7 dorad Niul da mac, do 
Gaedel Glas 7 dé shil co brath: 7 is uad ainmnigter. ($142) Ocus ba sat-side 
is na hilbérlaib. Is € an Nél sin mac Feniusa Farrsaid asrubartamar, ro 


forchongart Forand Cingcris ri Eigipti ar imad a fhesa, 7 a eoluis, 7 a fho- 


glama; 7 dobeir Forand ferand dé, 7 do breth a ingen 1. Scota a hainm. 
($137) ‘After the dispersal of everyone from the Tower (of Nimrod), and 
after they were mixed and confused by God by reason of their lawlessness, 
and after the dispersal of the languages throughout the world, . . . Fenius 
Farsaid cut the language of the Gaedil out of the seventy-two lan- 
guages. . . .57 And he imparted it to his son Nel, and Nel imparted it to his 
son Gaedel Glas and to his seed forever: and from him (Gaedel) is it named. 
($142) Now he was a master in the multiplicity of languages. This is that 
Nel son of Fenius Farsaid whom we have mentioned, whom Pharaoh 
Cingcris king of Egypt invited for the greatness of his skill, his knowledge, 


* According to Covington, p. 22, “Buchanan seems to have been Spenser’s authority for 
the statement that Gathelus was “the sonne of Cecrops or Argos’.” But Spenser could as read- 
ily have found the statement in Holinshed’s Boece (ed. 1587, p. 29); in fact, Buchanan (ed. 
1582, fol. 17r) has (line 4) quem Argi, an Cecropis esse filium mallent, and later (line 23) dubitant 
Argine, an Cecropis fuerit filius, whereas Holinshed’s ‘“Gathelus, the sonne of Cecrops.. . or 
... Argus Nealus” more closely parallels Spenser’s order and phrasing. 

*7 Cf. Campion, pp. 11-12: “I am rather led to beleeve (seeing Ireland was inhabited 
within one yeare after the devision of the tongues) that Bastolenus a braunch of Japheth who 
first seased upon Ireland, brought hither the same kinde of Speech, some one of the seventie 
two Languages, that to his family befell at the dissolution of Babell....” 
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and his learning; and Pharaoh granted him an estate, and his daughter 
(whose name was Scota) was bestowed. (§137)’’8 

So much for the R* (H.2.15) tradition, in which Giraldus was followed 
by Campion and Stanyhurst. That Camden provided Spenser with nothing 
more is evident from his account :** 

Caesaream quandam [sic] Noachi neptim ante Diluuium hanc [insulam, 
i.e., Hiberniam] incoluisse scribunt, inde Bartholanum Scytham trecentes- } 
simo 4 Diluuij anno aduenisse, & maxima cum Gigantibus bella gessisse. 
Longo post tempore Nemethum Scytham appulisse, illumque statim a 
Gigantibus eiectum; postea Delam cum Graecis quibusdam insulam oc- 
cup4sse, mox Gathelum cum Scota vxore Pharaonis Aigyptij filia huc 
delatum, & ex vxore insulam Scottam, & ex suo nomine linguam Gaothelam 
denomindsse, idque eo tempore quo Israelitae ex A°gypto demigrarunt. 
Paucis verd post seculis Hiberum, & Hermionem*® Gurguntij Regis Britan- 
norum permissu in hanc regionem pestilentia*! exhaustam colonias deduxisse 
prodit historia Britannica. Haec nec affirmare, nec refellere in animo est, 
in his detur sua antiquitati venia.® 

There is little here (except the spelling of some of the names) that | 
Camden could not have found in Giraldus, whom he has just quoted di- | 
rectly on the same page;* the order, however, is the order followed by § 
Campion and Stanyhurst. We are accordingly forced to the assumption § 
that Spenser had access to information of which there is no hint in the 
works of his Elizabethan contemporaries. 

If further evidence for Giraldus’ dependence upon a late (R*) redaction 
of LG were needed, it is discoverable in other portions of the Topographia. 
Curious confirmation of such indebtedness is found in Giraldus’ earlier 
chapter on Irish rivers, a subject which four hundred years later fascinated 
Spenser when he was writing The Faerie Queene.” The chapter begins with 
a reference to the nine rivers that existed in the time of Partholon: Flumini- 
bus egregiis, primoque a tempore primi terrae istius post diluvium incolae, 
scilicet Bartholani, principalibus et famosis novem scinditur et rigatur insula; 
then follows Giraldus’ list, which is here given beside the corresponding 
passages from the Gaddil Parrtholéin in LG: 


38 Jebor Gabdla Erenn, 1, 52-55, 48-49. 

39 Ed. 1590, p. 681=ed. 1594, pp. 645-646. This passage is just preceded in Camden (on 
the same page) by a citation from Giraldus: vt non male dixerit Giraldus, Naturam hoc Zephiri 
regnum benigniort oculo respexisse. This seems to be Camden’s recollection of Giraldus’ éan- 
toque zephyri quam euri regna oculo benigniore natura respexit (ed. Dimock, p. 73). 

«© Camden’s Hermionem (=Stanyhurst’s Hermion) clearly involves a hasty manuscript 
misreading of Giraldus’ Herimon. Campion has Hirimon. 

“| Camden’s pestilentia represents a departure from Holinshed, who adds (ed. 1587, 
49b48) : “Some write, that Ireland was before that present void of all inhabitants. . . . ” 

42 Compare Giraldus’ comment on the story of Caesara (Cap. I, p. 140): Historiarum 
enimvero enucleator venio, non im pugnator. 

43 See note 39 above. 

“ Topographia, Cap. Vu, pp. 30-31. 

 F.O., Book rv, Canto xi, stt. 40-44. Osgood years ago called attention to Spenser’s en- 
thusiasm: “Though the passage devoted to [the English rivers] is more than three times as long 
as that which describes the Irish rivers, it wants the peculiar freshness and spontaneity of 
the other, which doubtless came from the poet’s familiarity with the rivers themselves, and in- 
deed from his undisguised love of his Irish home” (Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 
xxi (1920), 68). Apparently the rivers held no similar appeal for Campion, who mentions in 
passing only four of them (the Lyffie, “a goodly river which Cambrensis calleth Avenlifius,” the 
Suirus, the Boandus, and the Shannon), nor for Stanyhurst. 
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R' (§203) Poem XXX (ut, 50) R® (§219)* Giraldus 
1 Aband Lifi 1 Aband Lifi 1 Ruirtech 1 Avenlifius 
2 Luf 2 Luf i. abann Life 2 Banna 
3 Muad 3 Muad 2 Lui 3 Moadus 
4 Slicech 4 Slicech 3 Samair 4 Slicheius 
5 Samdir 5 Samair 4 Slicech 5 Samairus 
6 Find 6 Buas 5 Muad 6 Modarnus 
7 Modorn 7 Modorn 6 Modarnn 7 Phinnus 
8 Buas 8 Find 7 Finn 8 Savarennus 
9 Banna 9 Banna 8 Banna 9 Luvius 


It seems clear that Giraldus drew from R*, not R', which lists the Buas. 
Macalister says of the LG passages: ‘‘The order of the list of rivers and lakes 
varies, but otherwise the later and the older lists agree, except that the Bush 
(Buas) has accidentally dropped out.’*? Apparently Giraldus (or his im- 
mediate source), noting that only eight instead of nine rivers were listed, 
added the Savarennus (Irish Sabrann). The addition caused trouble for the 
compiler of Dimock’s glossary, pp. 432-433, who concludes by appearing to 
fall back on a statement in the Cambrensis Eversus that “the Saverennus is 
the river Bandon, and Luvius the Lee.’”’ There is, however, no authority 
for identifying the Sabrann with the Bandon,* nor is it, as O’Donovan 
asserted, the Lee. It is without question the present Shournagh (mod. Ir 
Sabhrainneach), which joins the Lee four miles west of Cork.*® It is likely 
that Giraldus selected the “‘Savarennus”’ at the expense of better-known 
rivers because he found it in his source. 

In spite of the subsequent attacks upon Giraldus in such works as the 
Cambrensis Eversus and Keating’s History, he was not undeserving of the 
position he held among Elizabethans as an authority on Ireland four hun- 
dred years later. Campion and Stanyhurst and Camden owed much to him. 
If Spenser makes no mention of him in the View, it must be remembered 
that Spenser, in drawing upon a considerable number of sources, was to all 
appearances more independent of Giraldus’ influence. He drew upon 
Giraldus indirectly through Holinshed.*° 


* T give the readings of Rawlinson B. 512 (Bodleian Library, Oxford). 

‘7 Op. cit., 11, 92. In the late Chronicum Scotorum MacFirbhisigh (ed. Hennessy, pp. 6-8) 
names éen rivers instead of nine, including the Buas and adding Berba Laigen, ‘“‘the Barrow of 
Leinster.” See note 10, p. 7. 

8 George Bennett’s History of Bandon (Cork 1869) fails to make use of Lynch’s statement 
but makes a more egregious error in identifying the Bandon with the Ulster Banna! See p. 16: 
“The river Bandon has a history which poetry and tradition would fain connect with a very 
remote period. It is stated that when Partholanus. . . travelled through our green isle, he found 
that it was wild and uninhabited; and that it contained only nine rivers and three lakes. Of the 
rivers two were in the county of Cork:—the Lagi or Lee, ‘which compasseth Cork with its 
divided flood’; and the Banna or Bandain, whose waters are described as flowing through the 
country lying between Eille and the Lagi. The Banna, Bandain, Bandon, or Ban, was also 
called the Glaslyn or Green river. By all these names it was formerly known.” Bennett explains 
“between Eille and the Lagi’ (R*: Banna etir Lee 7 Eille, i.e., the Bann between Fir Lii and 
Eilne in Dal Araide, near Coleraine in north Ulster) by a note: “The Eille or Ilen flows through 
Skibbereen”’ (!). 

*® According to the annals of both Tigernach and the Four Masters, a.D. 1163, “Muir- 
cheartach Ua Maelseachlainn fell off the bridge of Cork and was drowned in the Sabhrann [7 
a bhadhadh isin Sabhrand].” See O’Donovan’s note on the FM passage. 

* Covington (p. 23) thinks Spenser may have drawn from Giraldus for the Milesius mat- 
ter. While it is probable that Spenser was familiar with Giraldus, there is little evidence that 
- “ery. from him directly in the View; it is quite as likely that he obtained his material 
rom his LG source. 
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One cannot help being struck by the canniness with which Spenser, who 
had before him in Holinshed and Camden six of the seven invasion stories, 
selected and arranged his material. In placing the Gathelus legend before 
those of Nemed and the sons of Dela and Mil, he had no precedent except 
the LG, unless he took his clue from Boece’s Scottish chronicle in Holinshed, 
Where he shows other signs of direct borrowing from an R! version of the 
LG, it seems less likely that he drew upon Boece. That he did not blindly 
follow Campion, Holinshed, or Camden, but apparently weighed his nu- 
merous sources with some care, is to be seen in his better spelling of Nemed 
(rather than Nemodus or Nimeth) and in his preference for the “fowre 
sonnes of Mylesius King of Spayne” rather than the ‘“‘foure brethren 
Spaniards” of his contemporaries.*' Moreover, Spenser’s omissions are sig- 
nificant. He avoids mentioning the Holinshed accounts of (1) Cesara, a 
fabella which was condemned not only by Camden but as roundly by 
Campion, and which Macalister (1m, 171 ff.) describes as cosmogonic, and 
of (2) Partholon® and (3) the Tuatha Dé Danann, both of which O’Rahilly*® 
shows to be “purely fictitious.”” The aptness of Spenser’s selection is to be 
seen from a statement by Macalister: ‘“‘The Partholon-Nemed tales form a 
single group, corresponding to the FirBolg-Tuatha Dé Danann tales; the 
pairs are doublets of one another, although redactional interference has ob- 
scured their mutual relations.’ Can Spenser’s skill in condensation and 
elimination have been purely accidental, or did he rely upon a capable as- 
sistant (perhaps his bardic tutor) conversant with Irish letters and lore, 
as Sir James Ware relied upon Dubhaltach Mac Firbhisigh? We shall proba- 
bly never know, but it seems likely, in view of Spenser’s “characteristic 
uncritical use of his material, of hasty reading, and . . . of defective mem- 
ory,” that he was not without the help of a competent guide trained, no 
doubt, in the bardic traditions. 
ROLAND M. SMITH 

The University of Illinots 


51 Stanyhurst here follows Campion verbatim; cf. Camden’s Hiberum & Hermionem His- 
panos, ed. 1586, p. 493=ed. 1594, p. 646. 

52 Campion’s “Bastolenus” is no doubt one more instance of hasty transcribing; Stany- 
hurst revises to “Bastolenus or Bartolenus.” On the Partholon story, see Van Hamel in Reo. 
Celtique, L (1933), 217-237. 

63 “The Goidels and Their Predecessors,” Proc. Brit. Acad., xx1 (1935), 350. 

54 Op. cit., , 251. 

55 Covington, art. cit., p. 24. Spenser’s use of his material is not always “uncritical.” But 
it would be hard to say how many of his errors were due to his sources of information, and how 
many were his own. Who, or what, were those sources? It may be, as Miss Henley (p. 103) con- 
jectures, that Spenser availed himself of the learning of Lord Roche’s poet Tadhg. But it 
would be in keeping with the marked eclecticism seen everywhere in Spenser’s writings to be- 
lieve that he had other sources. It is not unlikely that he may have been aided by one of the 
MacClancys (Jr. Mac Fhlannchadha), who were brehons to the Earl of Ormond, the “most 
noble” lord “without paragon” to whom Spenser wrote his dedicatory sonnet to The Faerie 
Queene, and whose “brave mansione” at Carrick was not far from Kilcolman. The probability 
that the British Museum MS Additional 30,512 is to be identified with the “Book of Carrick” 
and that this manuscript was in 1591 in the possession of Cosnamhach Mac Fhlannchadha, as 
a note on fol. 71 states (O’Grady-Flower, Caéal., 11, 470-472), would suggest that information 
from it, and no doubt from other MSS, was available to Spenser when he visited Ormond. Also 
in Ormond’s possession was (apparently) the Bodleian MS Laud 610, described by Todd in 
Proc. RI.A., 1, 336-345. This MS contains at fol. 33a Gilla Coemain’s chronological poem 
from the Creation to 1072, at fol. 57b a tract “containing the fabulous history of Ireland before 
the Deluge, as related by Fintan,” and at fol. 75a a tract in Irish with the heading Hibernia 
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insola inter duos filios principalis Militis {sic !], i.e. Herimon et Eber, in duas partes divisa est. 
Spenser may have been referring to poems in Ormond’s manuscripts when he wrote (Globe ed., 
p. 641b): “I have caused diverse of them to be translated unto me.” 

In connection with Spenser’s discussion of Kin-cogish (see my comment in JEGP, xu, 
504), it is worthy of note that a book of the statutes of “Kin-cogish” was in the possession of 
Ruaidhri Mac Fhlannchadha, one of Thomas Butler’s judges (O’Rahilly, “Trish Poets,” Proc. 
R.1.A., XXXVI, C, 114). Like Spenser in 1596 (Globe ed., pp. 611a, 624) the juries of Kilkenny 
n 1537 complained that “Brehins law” was used “over all the countrey.” 














RILKE’S PSYCHODRAMAS 


UNLIKE MOST great poets, Rilke gave little promise in his earliest works 
of things to come. Yet his later greatness makes the circumstances of his 
beginnings worth knowing, if only because the very deviousness of genius 
is one of its most interesting characteristics. This article is concerned with 
one such set of circumstances and attempts to shed some light on Rilke’s 
early creativeness as well as on his creations since the former shows us 
something at least of the poet’s youthful method and personality, whereas 
the latter only assure us that the Rilke we known is not in them. 

Among the first published products of Rilke’s pen are two so-called 
psychodramas. The first of the two, Murillo, appeared in January of 1895! 
and was presumably written in 1894. The only known copies of it are in the 
Rilke-Archiv in Weimar, but Sieber describes the contents in his book René 
Rilke. The second of the two, Die Hochszeitsmenuett, appeared in July of 
1895? and was probably written along with or directly after Murillo. 

By definition a psychodrama is the same as a monodrama, for both 
Kosch and Merker-Stammler refer to the latter under the name of the 
former. Monodrama at its simplest is nothing more than drama in mono- 
logue. At its most ambitious, however, it can assume that a number of per- 
sons other than the single actor are present on the stage, in which case the 
single actor indulges in one-sided dialogue with them, their words and 
actions being communicated to us through him. All scenery and props, 
like these unseen secondary characters, are also imaginary. Cornelia Otis 
Skinner has made this type of play with only one actor well known in this 
country. 

A number of earlier writers particularly in the eighteenth century wrote 
monodramas of one kind or another, among them Rousseau (Pygmalion) 
and Goethe (the Proserpina-scene in Triumph der Empfindsamkeit), yet the 
monodrama at its most primitive level is probably as old as the custom of 
amateur dramatic recitations and only a step beyond the ballad. The name 
psychodrama does not appear until Rilke’s own time, when a certain Richard 
von Meerheimb seems to have evolved it for his own monodramas. In 1882 
Meerheimb published a collection of Monodramen neuer Form which bore 
the subheading Psycho-Monodramen. In 1888 he brought out another set 
which he this time called Psychodramen. The sequence of these titles makes 

evident the evolution of the name. Though Meerheimb’s works are now 
long forgotten, they were exceedingly weil known in their day and were 
presumably Rilke’s models when he wrote the two short plays in question. 
This seems likely not only because Meerheimb was the innovator and leader 
of the whole psychodrama-fashion, but also because a somewhat obscure 
chain of bibliographical facts links Rilke directly to him. 

No better proof for the popularity of Meerheimb’s psychodramas could 
be given than to say that the Newer Theater Almanach, which annually de- 
voted its many hundreds of pages to records and statistics but never to the 
drama itself, reprinted a psychodrama of Meerheimb’s called Oktavia in 


' F. A. Hiinich, Rilke-Bibliographie. Leipzig. 1935, p. 12 lists Murillo as having appeared 
in Psychodramenwelt, Vierteljahrschrift der Litterarischen Gesellschaft Psychodrama. Verlag von 
Gustav Winter in Bremen. II. Jahrgang, Nr. 1. 1. Januar 1895. This reference will cause us some 
trouble, since the magazine’s existence is nowhere mentioned except here. 

? Ibid., p. 12. Die Hochzeitsmenuett did not appear in a magazine devoted to the psycho- 
drama but in Jung-Deuischland und Jung-Elsass, of which Rilke was at one time a local editor. 
There is a photostat copy of this playlet in the von Mises collection in Cambridge, Mass. 
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1894, and with the following remarks: “Die Psychodramen des zuerst als 
Epiker bekannt gewordenen Poeten, Richard von Meerheimb, bieten 
begabten Vortragskiinstlern den weitesten Spielraum zur Entfaltung der 
Redegewalt, und haben nach und nach das Parquet des Salons wie der 
éffentlichen Auditorien erobert.”* Reclam published two volumes of Meer- 
heimb’s psychodramas (1888) for which a certain Carl Friedrich Wittmann 
wrote enthusiastic introductions, quoting liberally from the testimonies of 
various contemporaries, among them the then popular author Georg Ebers, 
as to the importance of Meerheimb’s achievement. Reclam further brought 
out two volumes of miscellaneous Solospiele by different authors, evidently 
to meet the erstwhile popular demand for monodramatic recitation ma- 
terial. 

The definite link between Rilke’s psychodramas and Meerheimb’s ac- 
tivity, referred to above, can be established as follows. After praising Meer- 
heimb’s accomplishment (“eine abgeschlossene, neue Kunstform”’), F. Briim- 
mer writes: “Im Anschluss an diese poetische Titigkeit rief von Meerheimb 
am 1.Aug.1892 die Litterarische Gesellschaft Psychodrama ins Leben, 
die seitdem ein eigenes Organ in den ‘Neuen Litterarischen Blattern’ 
griindete.”* The Litterarische Gesellschaft Psychodrama is undoubtedly 
the same organization listed by Hiinich as having also published the quar- 
terly magazine Psychodramenwelt in which Rilke’s Murillo appeared. (Cf. 
Note 1.) That the magazine Psychodramenwelt was definitely a Meerheimb 
organ further becomes evident when one looks over the titles of Meer- 
heimb’s own works and sees his weakness for compounds ending in -welt: 
Soldatenwelt, 1857; Poetenwelt, 1859; Fiirstenwelt, 1873: and, most convinc- 
ing of all, the title under which the fifth edition of the Monodramen neuer 
Form appeared—M onodramenwelt, 1886. It would therefore seem presuma- 
bly safe and possibly enlightening to look at Rilke’s psychodramas in the 
light of von Meerheimb’s. 

Von Meerheimb’s psychodramas' are scenes written around a climactic 
event in the lives of contemporary bourgeois or military characters (Meer- 
heimb had been an officer) or historical personages. Typical and best in the 
latter class is the one printed in the Newer Theater Almanach fiir 1894, 
Oktavia, which is in blank verse and shows us Oktavia’s arrival in Alexan- 
dria, her inquiries after Marc Antony and her sudden discovery of his body 
—all through the eyes and words of Oktavia alone. Others of this class have 
somewhat self-explanatory titles: Der Siegesbote von Marathon, Actium, 
Thusnelda. Typical of the former class and useful for comparison with 
Rilke’s attempts in the same field is Kapellmeisters letzte Probe, a bit of 
homely pathos, which portrays the death of a musician. 

It is Rilke’s Murillo which bears some resemblances to Meerheimb’s 


* Neuer Theater Almanach fiir das Jahr 1894. Berlin, 1894, p. 68. 

* Biographisches Jahrbuch und Deutscher Nekrolog. Berlin, 1897. Bd. I, p. 259. I assume 
that the same Litéerarische Gesellschaft Psychodrama is in question in both cases not only be- 
cause it is unlikely that there could have been two distinct organizations with the same rare 
name and purpose, but also because a note in the von Mises collection, taken down iti the Rilke- 
Archiv, centers the Litéerarische Gesellschaft Psychodrama in Bremen which is where both 
Psychodramenwelt and the Neue Litterarische Blatter were originally published. The fact that 
the Newe Litterarische Blatter, which had been founded in 1892, later moved to Berlin and was 
devoted solely to poetry by 1895, and that the Psychodramenwelt was only begun in 1894, 
would suggest that the earlier publication had broken away from Meerheimb but that a new 
and loyal one had been founded in its place just around the time Rilke wrote his Murillo. 
* Richard von Meerheimb, Psychodramen. Leipzig, 1888. (Reclam 2410, 2604). 
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Kapellmeister insofar as we can judge what Murillo was like. Sieber gives 
the following summary of it: ‘Murillo wird auf einem Spaziergang sterbend 
von einem Bauern in sein Haus gefiihrt und um zu beweisen, dass er Murillo 
ist, malt er mit einer Kohle aus dem Weihrauchbecken des inzwischen 
gerufenen Priesters einen Ecce Homo an die Wand.” Sieber adds: “Das 
Psychodram, ein Monolog Murillos, ist nicht Rilkesch und verrit in keinem 
Wort eine eingeprigte Persénlichkeit.’”® 

Meerheimb’s Kapellmeisters letzte Probe opens with the musician’s day- 
dream of fame and artistic achievement given in monologue. With his little 
daughter the master then walks to the concert hall and on the way tries to 
conceal from her the fact that he does not feel well. He arrives, begins to 
conduct his own new composition, cannot hear the entrances of the instru- 
ments, shouts for them, collapses, and is carried to an ante-room where, 
in sudden and complete deafness, he dies beneath a portrait of Beethoven. 
Presumably Rilke’s play began with a similar monologue of the artist alone 
on his walk, then showed the artist’s fright at the signs of an attack, which 
is a thing frequent in von Meerheimb since it gives the reciting actor a fine 
chance for violent histrionics. The dying painter being led into the peasant’s 
house, similar to the Kapellmeister’s removal from podium to ante-room, 
likewise offered boundless opportunities for staggers, painful gestures, and 
groans. Since we know so little about Rilke’s Murillo, it is not possible to 
compare it further with Meerheimb’s playlet except to say that both plays 
portray the death of an artist away from home and among chance by- 
standers, a pattern eminently suitable to psychodrama since a highly pa- 
thetic situation, naturally supplied with a passive audience, is centered in 
one person. Even though Rilke may not have had Meerheimb’s Kapell- 
meisters letzte Probe specifically in mind when he wrote Murillo, the com- 
parison has been made chiefly to show the similarity of psychodramatic 
elements, a similarity which would seem to stem at least from the general 
dominance of Meerheimb’s own work. 

A guess as to just why Rilke wrote his psychodrama about Murillo at 
all will be hazarded only after the second psychodrama has been discussed. 
It is worth noting here, however, that whereas the story of the second 
psychodrama is seemingly based on the subject-matter of certain paintings 
hanging in the Dresden gallery, the Murillo play is not, although it could 
well have been inspired by the general spirit of the Murillo canvasses. In 
the catalogues of the Dresden gallery for 1887 and 1896 (there is reason to 
believe that Rilke visited the gallery in 1894) the following paintings of 
Murillo are listed: Der Tod der heiligen Clara; Der heilige Rodriguez (Im 
Bischofsgewande—mit Palmenzweig); Maria mit dem Kinde,—none of 
which could directly have suggested the plot of Murillo. Furthermore, no 
basis for Rilke’s imagined death-scene is anywhere to be found in historical 
accounts of Murilio’s career. 

In examining the second psychodrama, Die Hochzeitsmenuett, we leave 
conjectures for facts, since the entire piece is fortunately at hand. An in- 
spection of it and of its origins also casts some further light on Murillo, 
which was discussed first only because it was evidently written first. Not 
only do the publication dates of the two plays lead to this conclusion, but 
also the fact that Murillo seems to remain quite close to Meerheimb’s pat- 
tern as established in Kapellmeisters letzte Probe, whereas Die Hochzeits- 
menuelt leaves this pattern and attempts more daring things. 


® Carl Sieber, René Rilke. Leipzig, 1932, p. 133. 
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Rilke placed an explanatory summarizing note at the head of his psycho- 
drama: 


Meinem Psychodrama liegt eine wahre Begebenheit zu Grunde. Franz van Mieris will trotz 
der anderweitigen Vorwiirfe seines Freundes und Mitschiilers Gabriel Metzu die jugendliche 
Gemahlin des greisen Meisters Gerard Dow, einer fliichtigen Empfindung folgend, entfiihren. 
Dadurch, dass Meister Dow im Gartenpavilion zufillig die Hochzeitsmenuett spielt, erwacht 
im Herzen der jungen Frau das Pflichtgefiihl und eine gewisse dankbare Zuneigung zu ihrem 
Gemahl, welche sie zwingt, das Verbrechen zu flichen und—mehr noch—ihre ganze Schuld 
dem Hintergangenen einzugestehen. Was weiter geschieht, ist klar. 

In der Dresdener Gallerie befindet sich neben den Bildern van Mieris’ und Metzu’s—auch 
das Selbstportrat Dow’s—die Violine in der Hand.’ 


The piece opens, as do most of von Meerheimb’s, with a monologue, in 
the usual sense of the word, which introduces us to central character and 
scene. Van Mieris soliloquizes on the rights of the heart, reflecting on the 
warning of his friend, Metzu, who, we are given to understand, has just 
left the scene. The whole thing is written in a trite and talky rimed pentame- 
ter. Meerheimb used blank verse (never rimed) in his heroic historical 
psychodramas, but not in his domestic pieces. 


(p. 108) Was warf er mir nicht alles vor? Ein heisser, 
Beherzter Feuereifer trieb ihn an, 
Von Line, Rose and Marie—und dann 
Sprach er nicht von Brigitte? Ahnt er?—Weiss er? 
Nicht doch. Er kann nicht wissen, dass ich taglich 
Sie im verborg’nen Gartenhause sprach. .. . 
(lauschend) Zwei... drei. . . nicht doch. . . acht! 
Schon Zeit? . . . Brigitte, sie versprach—nun muss sie kommen. 
. . . Dort bei der Gittertiire 
Fahrt eben schon der Reisewagen vor. 





With the entrance of the second character, Brigitte, it soon becomes 
evident that Rilke has used more complex material than was Meerheimb’s 
custom, and in so doing both improved upon the “master” and got into 
trouble. Meerheimb uses assumed dialogue of persons other than the single 
actor very sparingly and chiefly by suggestion. If the exact remarks of an 
imagined second character must be told the audience, Meerheimb usually 
has the chief actor repeat them by means of some trick arrangement. In 
Kapellmeister, for instance, the deafness which completely overcomes the 
conductor as he dies, is supposed to begin as the playlet opens, and Meer- 
heimb uses this fact in order to have the Kapellmeister repeat (for our 
benefit) the things said to him, as though to make sure he heard them cor- 
rectly. 

Rilke resorts to no such tricks in order to impart to us, through the 
single actor, what the imagined second person has said. At most, he at- 
tempts to make natural any repetition of the imagined person’s remark by 
having the chief actor surprised at the remark and repeating it as an ex- 
clamation. Thus, Mieris says, after Brigitte has come: (p. 109) “Welch eine 
Frage, Lieb! / Ob ich dich ewig lieben werde?”’ Otherwise Rilke makes little 
excuse for these necessary repetitions and his single speaker at times sounds 
almost Kleistean: (p. 108) “‘Wie meinst du, wir,/ Wir sollen nicht den 
Kiesweg gehen, dass Spuren / uns nicht verraten?”; (p. 109) “Die Diener- 
schaft? .. . Ergeben unbedingt. / Nein, fiirchte nichts.” 


_ 1" Jung-Deutschland und Jung-Elsass. 11. Jg. (1895), p. 108. With further quotations from 
this play, the page number is given with the text. 
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This method of direct quotation without excuses has a certain crispness 
and compactness which Meerheimb’s transparent trick arrangements 
lacked, yet it does not hold up here under the strain of further develop. 
ments. In Meerheimb’s plays rarely does a second imagined character take 
on such importance as Brigitte, and never does the second character lead to 
still a third character, as distinct and important as Master Dow. While van 
Mieris and Brigitte are in the garden about to elope, steps are heard, van 
Mieris wants to hurry, but Brigitte hesitates. Here emphasis and interest 
shift to Brigitte. Her reasons for hesitating, the conflict that arises in her, 
make her the chief character, yet because this is monodrama Rilke is forced 
to show us Brigitte at second hand, through van Mieris, and in the midst of 
van Mieris’ own reactions. Here Rilke’s psychodrama far oversteps the 
limits set by Meerheimb. The confinement of all the speaking to one actor 
now necessitates a continual quoting of the imaginary person’s statements 
on the part of the single actor. 


(p. 109) Wie, schweigen soll ich, still 
Und horchen . . . horchen jeést. . . . Brigitte héhne 
Mich nicht. . . . Was ich vernehme? 
Mein Gott! Geigenténe. 
... Doch nun genug. 
Gesteh, was soll’s? . . . Dein Hochzeitsmenuett? 
Nun, und . . . Was sonst? Du spottest! (zornig) Bitte! 
Was hér’ ich? “Geh’n Sie” sagst du mir, Brigitte? 
Mir das? Mich gehen heissen? Geh’n? und “Sie?” 
. . . Jetzt willst du mich verlassen? 
Sieh her, ich flehe um ein einzig Wort. 
Ich kniee . . . ganz umsonst. . . . Nun ist sie fort.” 


With Brigitte’s exit, van Mieris is again alone, and in continuing to 
speak is therefore indulging in pure monologue. Von Meerheimb made his 
psychodramas either chiefly monologue, with the imagined persons playing 
little or no part, or else ran one group scene into another so that the single 
actor was always talking to other non-speaking characters. He thus pre- 
served a certain unity of convention. Rilke’s psychodrama, because of the 
complexity of the material he has here chosen, lacks that unity and confuses 
convention. As we have seen, at the one moment the actor really addresses 
both himself and the audience with his own thoughts spoken aloud, as in 
monologue, and in the next moment speaks in monodramatic attitude to 
imagined persons. The practical effect is hard to imagine. Essentially the 
unity of the illusion is broken by this wavering between conventions, though 
the final proof of feasibility would remain with the actor. 

The subject-matter of van Mieris’ monologue following Brigitte’s exit is 
remorse. Van Mieris, presumably under the moving influence of the mas- 
ter’s violin-playing, regrets his almost executed plan. 

(p. 109) ...An mein Ohr 
Dringt’s michtig nun. Als riefen gute Geister 
Mir warnend zu: Kehr um, du bist ein Tor, 
Ein Tor? Ein Siinder bist du... . 


.. . Jetzt wolltest du Brigitte 
Verlocken auch, die Herrliche. . . . 


Through van Mieris’ eyes we then see Master Dow forgive his wife who 
has confessed to him her proposed transgression. For one last time, Rilke 
gets into difficulty with his profusion of characters, for now it is Master 
Dow who, entering upon the scene, becomes the chief speaker and yet Is 
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restricted to being filtered, as it were, through van Mieris. Here it is no 
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val methods, to tell us what Dow is saying since, unlike in the scene between 
r take van Mieris and Brigitte, Dow is presumably saying everything and van 
ead to Mieris nothing. Here Rilke is forced to indulge in still one more convention 
le van which breaks the unity of the monodramatic idea. Mieris tells us in what 
1 van amounts to a series of asides the course of the Master s words. He now thus 
terest becomes both commenting spectator for the audience’s benefit and active 
n her participant at the same time. It is impossible for the actor to describe what 
orced is happening, as though it were happening to some one else, and at the same 
dst of time to go through the motions of having it happen to himself. The psycho- 
s the drama was supposed to be performed, not merely read, yet here it is evident 
actor that Rilke failed to conceive the scene concretely in terms of gesture, voice, 
nents and audience imagination. He has broken the bonds of the psychodrama. 
Here it is clear that two actors are needed: 
(pp. 109-110) Wie?...Erspricht 

Mich lieb und herzlich an, wie sonst ... ich traume... 

Verdien’ ich das? Wie sanft, wie mild. Was siume 

Ich noch zu knie’n.—Es will das Herz mich lahmen. 

Jetzt steht er vor mir. . . heisst mich aufsteh’n. .. . 

Dein Schiiler, Herr, will von dir Abschied nehmen 

Zum letzten Male. Heut Abend noch reist er 

Nach Rom.... 

(bebend) Er hebt mich auf? Er sieht sein Weib 

Sein edles an? . . . Er kiisst mich, sagt mir: bleib.. . ? 

Er, er vertraut mir, er verzeiht mir... 

(innig): Meister! ... 
g to The confusion of functions is striking in this closing passage. Mieris is 
» his trying all at the same time to tell us what Dow is doing and what Dowis 
ying saying, and also what he, Mieris, is doing, feeling, and saying. To imagine 
ngle the unfortunate practical result one need only think of an actor attempting 
pre- to show the gesture of receiving a kiss, and in the same instant saying: 


the “Er kiisst mich.” 
All our criticism was solely bent on pointing out the faults of psycho- 





uses ; , - 
ones dramatic (monodramatic) construction, and in showing the almost impossi- 
sin ble burden laid upon the actor’s ability and the audience’s imagination. 
» te Probably because he thought he was following an interesting fashion, Rilke 
the made the one basic mistake of casting his material in this form. If the same 
ugh material is imagined as a one-act play with occasional monologue, it would 
appear passable enough. The characters are interrelated in a neat triangle 
ie fe so that they are all actively in mind or before our eyes at every moment, 
ine which is the very reason why the monodrama could not adequately do jus- 
tice to the material. 

The problem of invention and source, discussed necessarily inconclu- 
sively in connection with Murillo, is much clearer for Die Hochzeitsmenuett, 
except that here it seems as though Rilke himself were trying to confuse us. 
The prefatory note, previously quoted in full, began with the words: 
‘“Meinem Psychodrama liegt eine wahre Begebenheit zu Grunde,” and pro- 
ceeded to tell us the plot, and closed with the statement: “‘In der Dresdener 

the Gallerie befindet sich neben den Bildern van Mieris’ und Metzu’s. . . auch 


Ike das Selbstportrit Dow’s . . . die Violine in der Hand.” Because of the order 
of these sentences, the reader naturally assumes that the story of these 


ter , , < ° : 
painters is true and that the self-portrait of Dow had some connection with 
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Dow’s personal experience upon which Rilke’s playlet pretends to be based, 
This would mean that Rilke only dramatized a story he found somewhere, 
But where? 

As with Murillo, history records no such tale as Rilke tells, since Dow 
was never married and van Mieris was married at a very early age. Further- 
more, the so-called self-portrait of Dow playing the violin is not really a 
portrait of Dow though it once was thought to be one. The Dresden cata- 
logue of 1887 points this out and by the time Rilke visited the gallery seven 
years later the correct label must have been attached to the picture. How- 
ever, none of these things really mattered to Rilke. The last remark in the 
preface about the self-portrait of Dow, ‘‘die Violine in der Hand,” next to 
the pictures of van Mieris and Metzu, which was intended to make the 
reader believe that the story was true, points much more to the fact that 
Rilke got his idea from the paintings he saw in the Dresden museum but 
was ambiguously concealing his youthful inventiveness under the guise of 
historical verity. 

There are comparatively few pictures in the Dresden gallery of the three 
painters in question and it is even possible, though at some hazard, to see 
how some of these paintings might have suggested Rilke’s story. Besides the 
so-called self-portrait of Dow playing the violin, there is in Dresden also a 
real self-portrait of Dow, sitting at his desk, looking up from his work with 
a melancholy expression on his face. (The former painting was probably 
once thought to be a self-portrait since the person represented there does 
vaguely resemble Dow as he is shown in the latter painting.) Among the 
many objects surrounding Dow in the real self-portrait is the ever-present 
violin, which figures as a favorite detail in many of his paintings. If one 
walked from the latter to the former, not caring whether the former was 
really Dow or not, it would seem as though the Master had gotten up to 
play the violin. Of van Mieris there are two paintings which the catalogue 
describes thus: “Die Liebesbotschaft ... Die Schéne stiitzt ihren Kopf 
lauschend in die Linke und halt den Brief, den die Alte gebracht, in der 
Rechten. Der Kiinstler eine Dame malend. . . . Der junge Kiinstler vor einer 
Staffelei, auf der das angefangene Bildnis einer Dame steht. Diese... 
wendet ihr Gesicht dem Kiinstler zu, der sie lachelnd anblickt.’’® 

Van Mieris’ and Dow’s paintings are in adjoining rooms. If Rilke had 
imagined the lady in van Mieris’ two paintings, both of which are somewhat 
coquettish, to be Dow’s wife, it is easy to see how these, added to the figure 
of the violin-player could have been the basis for the plot of Die Hochzeits- 
menuett. In any case, it seems certain that specific elements in the paintings 
went into the making of the plot, though beyond the violin-playing pseudo- 
Dow we cannot say exactly which they were. 

That van Mieris’ and Dow’s paintings should have been in adjoining 
rooms and their subject-matter united in Rilke’s playlet is only the logical 
result of their historical contiguity. But what of Murillo? The plan of the 
Dresden gallery given in the catalogues for both 1887 and 1896 (during 
which years Rilke’s visit occurred) shows us that the little adjoining rooms 
which contained the paintings of the seventeenth century Leyden school 
(Dow, van Mieris, Metzu) all led to one large room which was .. . the Murillo- 
Saal, and these were all close to the main staircase. It is conceivable that 


8K. Woermann, Katalog der Kiniglichen Gemdldegallerie su Dresden. Dresden, 1896, Pp. 
67. 
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Rilke, who at this time knew little about art,® strolled into the museum, 
wandered from the central staircase into these adjoining rooms, and, liking 
what they contained, remained there, and in his enthusiasm was somehow 
inspired to write psychodramas around what he saw. (Richard von Meer- 
heimb, the father of the psychodrama, was living in Dresden at the time 
(1894) and we can only make one last conjecture on the basis of all this 
highly circumstantial evidence and suppose that Rilke, enthusiastic about 
the psychodrama as he must have been, visited the contemporary master of 
that form and the Dresden gallery on the same day, and in search of psycho- 
dramatic material, picked for subject-matter the first thing his eye came 
upon and liked, Murillo and the Leyden painters.) 

There is no real proof for any of these things. The only indication that 
Rilke could even have visited Dresden this early is given in a letter in verse 
to the Baronesse von O. which bears the heading ‘‘Musenhaus, 15/9/96” 
and begins with the lines: ‘‘Wieder einmal Dresden-Gallerie/ Die ich auf- 
zusuchen nie vergesse’”!® and which contains innumerable couplets about 
practically every painter in the catalogue. Considering that Rilke speaks as 
though he were a frequent visitor of the gallery and that he seems to know 
a good deal about painting in 1896 which he did not know a few years be- 
fore, and considering also the mention of the gallery in the preface to the 
psychodrama, a first visit, not long before the psychodrama was written, 
(1894-1895) seems probable." It is not likely that Rilke would have been 
moved to write about these painters merely by reading of their works in a 
catalogue. And if he was given the idea for Die Hochzeitsmenuett by seeing 
the paintings in the Dresden gallery, it would seem too exact a coincidence 
that the Murillo-room should be next door to the Dutch painters and still 
have nothing to do with the Murillo psychodrama. 

In passing, it was previously mentioned that whereas Die Hochzeits- 
menuett was to some extent at least connected with the subject-matter of 
the Dresden paintings, the Murillo was not. This does not make our conjec- 
tures any less valid. The Dutch paintings are domestic interiors, frequently 
of a story-telling nature and frequently depicting scenes and incidents into 
which the artist himself enters. The Murillos are sacred or biblical, and 
Rilke could evidently not write a psychodrama on the death of Saint Clara 
or around the figure of Saint Rodriguez holding a palm branch. For Murillo 
he concocted a dramatic scene about the painter’s death (the seriousness 
of the Murillo canvasses may conceivably have caused the contrastingly 
serious nature of the playlet), which he either invented out of thin air or 
had suggested to him by some source unknown to us. It is also remotely 
possible that a psychodrama of Meerheimb’s, like the Kapellmeister with 
which Murillo was compared, might have had some influence on the plot- 
idea as well as on the form of Rilke’s playlet. 

In so far as they are true, these considerations on the processes of Rilke’s 
creativeness at this time show us one or two positive things. For the nine- 
teen-year-old René dramatic writing, more so than his early poeticizing, was 


* Cf. Sieber, op. cit., p. 116. 

‘© From an unpublished letter in the von Mises collection. 

"' Dow is practically the only painter mentioned in the Larenopfer poems which were writ- 
ten 1894-1895, the same time as Die Hochseitsmenuett. This singling out of Dow from among 
all painters for use in a poetic simile would further substantiate our contention that his paint- 
ab wag not some mere mention of his name gave Rilke cause for writing about him. Cf. Ges. 

erre, I, 59. 
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still merely a game. No personal experience or emotion, no serious pre- 
occupation or observation of the author is to be seen or felt. Both the 
psychodramas show furthermore how far away Rilke still was from the 
predominant literary mode of naturalism, which itself was soon to change, 

Although it was probably with little conscious deliberation and mostly 
in imitation of a fashion that Rilke chose to write psychodramas, it is never- 
theless interesting to observe that the theoretical basis of this form was 
something to which Rilke asa dramatist returned after he had gone through 
his phase of theatrical realism that was to come next.” Not until he had 
matured artistically did Rilke find the naturalistic reproduction of life 
tasteless and false and the tricks of the practical stage cheap and inartistic. 
The appeal of the psychodramatic form to Rilke could have been based in 
some small measure at least upon his feeling, already present though naive 
and unanalyzed, that a theatre which relied upon the imagination rather 
than upon eye and ear could approach the domain of poetry more closely 
than a theatre of artificial scenery and mechanical secondary characters 
which sought to give illusions of so-called reality.” 
HowarD ROMAN 


Harvard University 


12 Cf. the author’s “Rilke’s Dramas—An Annotated List,” in the Germanic Review, xvm, 
(October 1943), 202 ff. for a general outline of Rilke’s development as a dramatist. 

18 Around 1900, during the time of his greatest creative and critical interest in the theatre, 
Rilke thought that its true mission was similar to that of poetry in that both should be con- 
cerned with the revelation of inner experience and not the description of outer behavior. Cf. 
Rilke’s newspaper and magazine articles on the drama collected in Biicher; Theater; Kunst. 
Vienna, 1934, privately printed. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF BEDE’S COMPUTISTICAL 
TREATISES 


IT IS CURIOUS to reflect by what accidents in the history of theological 
speculation and of ecclesiastic power politics the Western world has been 
saddled with the movable feast of Easter. If the “historical” date of the 
Resurrection had been accepted, i.e. the day of the spring full moon in 
the year of Christ’s passion, Easter would have been given a fixed date like 
Christmas. Medieval calendars often mark the “historical” Resurrectio 
Domini on March 27,! and the day was actually celebrated in addition to 
Easter in some dioceses, especially in France.? Or, if the Quartodecimans 
had prevailed Easter could have been on any day of the week, and there 
would only have been the relatively simple problem of deciding when the 
full moon of the first or spring lunation occurred in the Julian calendar. 
The Quartodecimans never got a chance to decide this question. But if, 
for example, they had adopted our lunar cycle they would have arrived at 
only 19 possible dates for Easter instead of our 35, and their dates would 
have recurred in the same order after 19 years, whereas ours recur in order 
only after 532 years. However, if Easter had been fixed on March 27, or 
even if it had merely revolved in a 19-year cycle, a large body of medieval 
literature would never have been written, and an invaluable stimulus to 
occupation with elementary mathematics and astronomy would have been 
lost. For apart from the reckoning of Easter there was little need for their 
study in the medieval order of things. 

Bede’s De Temporibus and De Temporum Ratione are by far the most 
lucid and authoritative contributions to medieval computistical literature. 
These treatises, together with two letters on related subjects, have now been 
presented for the first time in reliable editions by Professor C. W. Jones.’ 
He has prefaced the texts by a full discussion of the history of Easter reckon- 
ing and has provided them with copious explanatory notes. Introduction, 
texts, and commentary are based on first-hand study of an enormous body 
of Ms. material so that all three parts of the work represent significant ad- 
vances in knowledge. The Mediaeval Academy of America deserves con- 
gratulations not only upon undertaking so ambitious a publication at this 
time but also upon its choice of editor. 

One passage in Mr. Jones’s introduction* may be singled out to illustrate 
the fruitfulness of his researches and the vistas he has opened. There are 
extant several hundred Western computi, i.e. books of tables, rules, and short 
tracts on computation, whose history remains to be written. Here lies a 
great and profitable task, for its performance will tell much about the cul- 
tural relations of nations, the travel of missions, and the provenience and 
dates of Mss. containing important works but not accurately datable except 
by their computi. 

Elsewhere’ I have written of the unusual merit of Mr. Jones’s work. I 
shall use this space for the less agreeable task of correcting such errors as 
I was able to find; not indeed because the corrections are particularly im- 
portant but because so valuable a book should be made as reliable and use- 

‘ For an example see The Leofric Missal, ed. F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1893, p. 25. 
ay = Grotefend, Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittelalters und der Neuseit, Hannover, 

, 1, 165. 

* Bedae Opera de Temporibus, edited by Charles W. Jones, Cambridge, Mass. (The Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, Publication No. 41), 1943. 

‘P15. 5 The American Historical Review, xi1x (1944), 695f. 
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ful as possible for readers who lack the time for acquainting themselves 
with the intricacies of the computus. 

(1) p. 10, note 2, is not clear. Victor did not set lunar limits X7 V-X XJ 
but XVJ-XXII for Easter Sunday,* and /una XIV as a possible date for 
Easter would not prevent celebrating with the Jews. Surely Abbo knew this, 

(2) p. 11, 1-2, does not follow from the passage quoted. Should p. 10, 
2 up, read ‘‘These passages,”’ and p. 10, note 6, ‘‘the preceding quotations”? 
For it is really the quotation at the top of p. 10 which proves the statement 
on p. 11. 

(3) p. 12, 7. The discrepancy in the 8-year cycle is a little more than 
1} days, not one day. Cp. Ginzel, 1m, 226, 236.7 

(4) p. 16, 12-17. Augustalis intercalated 31 lunar months, not 30. Six 
salius lunae do not correct the discrepancy of 24 days but rather add to it, 
so that a 31st embolismic month results. Cp. Ginzel, m1, 226, note 1.—Also, 
Jones follows Krusch, 10-23, in saying that Augustalis entered the saltus 
lunae at 14-year intervals, whereas Schwartz, 66f, 89f,and Ginzel, m1, 243, 
assert that the Roman Church knew only the 12-year saltus. 

(5S) pp. 16f and 27. Existence of the older Supputatio Romana has been 
denied by Schwartz, 40-104, and by Ginzel, m1, 239. Jones bases his pres- 
entation on Krusch, whom Schwartz has corrected, and if he still agrees 
with Krusch he should produce evidence. 

(6) p. 21, notes 7, 8, 9. If Anatolius held that on March 22 the sun isa 
fourth part in the sign of Aries, he must have set the equinox on March 19, 
not 18. Hence Rihl is vindicated. Cp. Ginzel, m1, 232. 

(7) p. 32, 5 up. To say that “the epacts were not changed” in a bis- 
sextile year is misleading. Jones means they were not affected or disturbed 
by the intercalated day, but surely they were changed as in any other year. 
The technical term of medieval computists for the taking of different epacts 
for a new year is exactly mutare, ‘to change’: Mars concurrentes, September 
mutat epactas. Cp. Grotefend, 1, 28; Warren, 53. 

(8) p. 33, 2, and note 1. The second half of each line in the verse Nonae 
A prilis gives the paschal regulars, not, as Jones says here, the ferial regulars, 
nor, as he says in Speculum, xvi, 200, 2, the lunar regulars. There are 
twelve lunar regulars, and they give the moon’s age on the first of each 
month (kalend) in a year I of the decennovenal cycle. By adding the ap- 
propriate epacts, the same information can be had for any other year of the 
cycle. The ferial regulars are also twelve, giving the day of the week on the 
kalends if added to the concurrents of the particular year in the 28-year 
solar cycle. The paschal regulars, finally, are nineteen, one for each year of 
the decennovenal cycle, and added to the concurrents they tell the day of 
the week on the ferminus paschalis, the Easter full moon. Jones’s note 1 
makes the confusion worse by referring to DTR xx1, 2. Bede in this place 
distinguishes between the lunar regulars of his chapter xx and the ferial 
regulars of chapter xx1. He does not say that ‘“‘there is more than one kind 
of ferial regular,”’ and he does not refer to the paschal regulars at all. 

(9) p. 33, 4. Read assim for affini. 

(10) p. 33, 5 up. Not March 24, but February 24 (sexta kalendas Martit) 
was the day of the bissextile intercalation. Cp. DT R xxxvumt, 26 f. The same 
error is found in Jones’s Pseudepigrapha, 37. March 24 was the locus con- 
currentium, but for a reason different from Jones’s surmise. Cp. Grotefend, 
1, 27, note 1. 

® Cp. Jones, Bedae Opera de Tem poribus, 63, 66. 

7 ] shall use the abbreviations in Jones’s list, pp. xi f. 
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(11) p. 64, 2 up. Victorius’s table, starting with A.p. 28, began repeat- 
ing itself A.D. 560, not 559. The latter is the last year of the circulus paschae 
magnus of 532 years. Cp. DTR ixv. Hence also p. 64, 20, read “after 103 
years,” for A.D. 457 plus 102 years takes us only to A.D. 559, the last year 
of a circulus magnus, not the first year of the next. 

(12) pp. 89, 6 up; 131, 10; 138, 7 up; 139, 6. Read ‘“Pseudo-Anatolius” 
for “‘Anatolius,” or ‘‘Pseudo-Anatolian”’ for ‘‘Anatolian.”’ 

(13) p. 139, last line. Not the tract Primo igitur anno praeparationis 
bissexti was ascribed to Manfred, but rather Jn primo igitur anno embolismi. 
Cf. Pseudepigrapha, 32 f, 79 f. 

(14) pp. 350 f, note on DT R xv. Occurrences of the English names of the 
months additional to those collected by Imelmann are noted in my Studien 
sum altenglischen Computus, 11f. Jones quotes me as showing that OE. 
computi avoid the subject; but that is not really true. The English names 
are listed quite frequently in eleventh century calendars. Still, Jones may 
be right in saying that lists prove nothing for the actual use of these names, 
and that the Roman names were adopted at an early date. Byrhtferth, for 
example, lists the English names but uses the Roman even where he writes 
in English. An exception seems to be the name Hlyda for March (Bede and 
the lists following him have Hrethmonath). Aelfric uses Hlyda throughout, 
and the name is used also in the OE. Menology and in two superstitious 
tracts. Cf. Aelfric’s De Temporibus Anni, London, 1942, 91, note 35.— 
What Jones quotes as a passage from an OE. metrical version of DTR is 
really from this same work of Aelfric, ed. cit., 26. It is prose, and it does not 
prove that OE. computi avoided discussion of the weeks and the months. 
Aelfric had very special reasons for not treating the subject. Cp. Anglia, 
tv, 305. 

(15) pp. 354 f, note on DTR xx. There are two misconceptions in this 
note: (a) That the epacts were originally Alexandrian does not impair the 
validity of Bede’s lunar regulars, for the twelve regulars which he gives, 
xx, 3-6, are adjusted to the Roman change of epacts on January Ist. 
But, he says, xx, 46-52, if someone prefers to begin the year on September 
ist as do the Alexandrians, he must take lunar regulars of eleven units less 
for the last four months of the year to compensate for the increase of eleven 
in the epacts. Either method of calculation arrives at the same result. Cp. 
Ginzel, m1, 147. (b) The place of insertion of the embolismic moons is not 
based on superstition;* nor does an embolism in January through August 
necessarily disturb Bede’s lunar regulars (if it were a question of Alexan- 
drian versus Roman reckoning, the regulars would, on the contrary, be 
affected in September through December): in the year XVII of the cycle 
an embolism occurs on August 2-31, yet Bede’s lunar regulars are valid. 
The regulars fail only in the years VIII, XI, and XIX, and then only in 
one or two months, as Bede explains, DT. R xx, 22-35. They fail when the 
insertion of an embolismic moon pushes the next few lunations beyond 
the month to which they belong, for only then does it become apparent 
on the kalend that the regular alternation of lunations of 29 and 30 days has 
been disturbed by the embolism of 30 days. 

(16) p. 368, note on DTR xxxv. A second copy of Byrhtferth’s Dia- 
gram was discovered in Ms. Harley 3667, fol. 8, by Neil R. Ker. Cp. British 
Museum Quarterly, x1 (1938), 132. 

(17) p. 375, note on DTR xu. Four successive 30-day lunations were 


* Cp. item 20 below. 
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not as rare as Jones supposes. Cp. JEGPh xu (1942), 434. They could 
occur not only in a year XIX of the decennovenal cycle but also in the 
years VIII, III, and XI. In the former two years the embolismic moon 
began in March, and in the latter two years it began in December. Hence 
the “unusual event” did occur between a.p. 740 and 816, viz. in 748, 780, 
and 788. ’ 

(18) p. 375, note on DTR x1, 20. The phrase in diebus tamen kl. 
martiarum does not go with what precedes in Bede’s text but with what 
follows. The thirtieth lunar day of February in a bissextile year was not 
intercalated on March Ist, as Jones thinks, but whenever the February 
lunation ended, which was sometime during February in eighteen years of 
the decennovenal cycle. Only in the year XI the February lunation ended 
on March 2. Therefore Bede merely wishes to say that, since the solar 
(calendar) month of February also has an extra day in a bissextile year, the 
moon’s age on March 1 is the same as in a common year; except once in 
seventy-six years, when a year XI is a bissextile. In such a year, the solar 
bissextus is intercalated (as always) between February 23/24, but the lunar 
bissextus not till March 2, so that on March 1 the moon is one day older 
than usually, luna XX/JX instead of XXVIII. Bede’s text, x11, 18-21, 
translates: “‘(We must be) always most attentive with the same care that, 
while we have then given to the moon of the month of February one day 
more than it usually has, the moon on March 1 should yet retain its usual 
age, excepting only in the eleventh year of the decennovenal cycle.”— 
What does Mr. Jones mean by saying, “I know no practical application”? 

(19) p. 380, note on DTR xiv, 32. I do not see what makes Mr. Jones 
think that Bede refers to the text, Jn primo igitur anno embolismi. Only the 
four printed versions of this text are available to me. They are: 

A. in the Liber de Computo, P.L. cxx1x, 1335-38. 

B. Manfredi Embolismorum Ratio, P.L. xc, 821-24. 

C. in the Auxerre (so-called Byrhtferth) Glosses to DTR, P.L. xc, 
485-488. 

D. an OE. translation in Byrhtferth’s Manual, ed. Crawford, pp. 100- 
112. 


Contrary to Jones, Pseudepigrapha, 79, these four versions differ in two 
important points, the placing of the embolismic moon in the year XI of 
the cycle, and the date of inserting the salius lunae. The fourth embolism 
in the year XI is placed by A on March 3-April 1, by B on January 3- 
February 1, and by CD on December 4—January 2. The last date is given 
by Bede, DTR xtv, 36 f, and was the common one since Dionysius. Cp. 
Riihl, 135. The saltus lunae is inserted by AD between August 31 and 
September 1, and by BC between July 29 and 30. Bede, DTR x10, gives 
no less than six dates for the saltus* and recommends placing it either on 
March 21 or in the month of November. In his calculation of the moon’s 
age on the first of each month, DTR xx, 35-45, Bede considers only the 
saltus in July or November. Cp. Riihl, 134; Grotefend, 128. Now since 
the four versions of the text, 7m primo igitur, disagree among themselves; 
since Bede does not agree with any one of them; and since, moreover, his 
dates for the seven embolismic moons are simply the traditional ones of 
Dionysius, there is no support for Jones’s assumption that Bede refers to 
the text in this place. Furthermore, Jones himself says that the oldest Ms. 


* My table in JEGPA, x11, 432, is incomplete. 
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is of saec. tx. How can he be sure, then, that the text existed in Bede’s 
time? Before anything can be decided about either the text itself or its 
relation to Bede, a critical edition will have to be made. Jones, Pseudepi- 
grapha, 80, noted four Mss. of saec. x to xm not hitherto printed, and I 
listed five English Mss. of saec. x1, x11 in Studien zum altenglischen Com- 
putus, 20.—I am even more puzzled by Jones’s remark that “the work seems 
to have been more curious than practical.” A work which carefully cal- 
culates the lunar months in embolismic years, pointing out where a luna- 
tion runs into the next calendar month and how the lunar regulars fail in 
the years VIII, XI, and XIX of the cycle (cp. DTR xx), must have been 
most useful to a medieval priest struggling to decide the date of Easter. 
Cp. also the next item. 

(20) p. 380, note on DTR xtv, 40. This note is quite confused and con- 
fusing. Bede, DTR xiv, 38-40, says that “the Romans [i.e. Dionysius] 
provided as far as was at all possible that that moon, of whatever age, 
which fell on the first of the month, should be considered the moon of that 
month.” Aelfric, in his OE. adaptation from Bede, ed. cit., 34-36, puts it 
even more clearly: “In whatever solar month a lunation ends, that is its 
month. To speak more explicitly, if the old moon ends two or three days 
within the month of March then it is considered the moon of that month.” 
This is Bede’s ‘‘theory,” or really that of Dionysius. To abide by it, em- 


bolismic moons could be inserted only where the preceding lunation ended 
very early in the month, so that the embolism had practically a clear month 
and would not push the next regular lunation beyond the end of its month; 
or, in the words of Bede, DTR x tv, 33-35, “the Romans... preferred to 
intercalate the embolisms wherever in the course of the year they could 
find an empty and suitable space between two kalends.” Dionysius suc- 
ceeded in finding such suitable spaces for four of the embolisms; viz.: 


Anno III December moon Nov. 3-Dec. (29 days) 
embolism Dec. 2-Dec. (30 days) 
January moon Jan. 1-Jan. (30 days) 
Anno VI September moon Aug. 3-Sept. (30 days) 
embolism Sept. 2-Oct. (30 days) 
October moon Oct. 2-Oct. 30 (29 days) 
Anno XIV November moon Oct. 3—Nov. (30 days) 
embolism Nov. 2-Dec. 1 (30 days) 
December moon Dec. 2-Dec. 30 (29 days) 


Anno XVIII August moon July 4-Aug. 1 (29 days) 
embolism Aug. 2-Aug. 31 (30 days) 
September moon Sept. 1-Sept. 30 (30 days) 


In these four cases, as will be observed, the lunations preceding and follow- 
ing the embolismic lunations are named from the kalend which occurs in 
them or, which is the same thing, from the month in which they end. The 
intercalation of an embolism has not upset the rule. But for the other three 
embolisms similarly convenient places could not be found. Bede, DTR 
XLV, 40-44, states the reason: “This, however, they [the Romans] could 
not achieve always, for the course of the paschal moon was pre-established; 
but even if its end sometimes goes beyond May 1 and falls on May 2 or 3 
it must still not be called the moon of May but rather, as always, that of 
April.” This means that the whole system of the decennovenal cycle was 
based on the incidence of paschal moons, which were always called the 
moons of April, and must be those which first reach the age of fourteen 
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days on or after March 21, the vernal equinox. The embolisms had to be 
intercalated in such a way as not to disturb this basic condition. Hence 
the less important rule, that a moon should be named after the month in 
which it crosses the kalends (or in which it ends), had to be broken in three 
years: 
Anno VIII embolism Mar. 6—Apr. (30 days) 
April moon Apr. 5-May .: (29 days) 
May moon May 4-June (30 days) 
June moon June 3-July (29 days) 
July moon July 2-July (30 days) 
Anno XI embolism Dec. — (30 days) 
January moon Jan. 3-Feb. (30 days) 
February moon Feb. 2—Mar. (29 days) 
March moon Mar. 3—Apr. (30 days) 
April moon Apr. 2-Apr. (29 days) 
Anno XIX embolism Mar. 5-Apr. : (30 days) 
April moon Apr. 4-May (29 days) 
May moon May 3-June (30 days) 
June moon June 2-June 29 days) 


Thus Bede does not say at all, as Jones supposes, that the third and seventh 
embolisms (in the years VIII and XIX) must be intercalated at a later 
date; nor does Jones’s quotation from De Ratione Embolismi apply to the 
matter in hand. We can, however, understand now why two versions of this 
text [which is the same as Jn primo igitur anno embolismi, discussed in item 
(19)] shift the fourth embolism (of the year XI). What we have called 
version B exchanges the places of the embolismic and January moons and 
thus prevents the January lunation from ending in the next month; but it 
does not succeed in doing the same for the February and March moons. 
Version A places the embolism after the March moon and thereby gets 


all but one month to agree with the rule. It gives the order of moons as 
follows: 


Anno XI January moon Dec. 4-Jan. 2 (30 days) 
February moon Jan. 3-Jan. 3 (29 days) 
March moon Feb. 1—Mar. (30 days) 
embolism Mar. 3—Apr. (30 days) 
April moon Apr. 2-Apr. 30 (29 days) 


Here the January and March moons end in the months for which they 
are named, but the February moon ends on the last of January. While the 
improvements are not great, the reason why they were attempted is clear. 
Perfection could not be achieved because, as our quotation from Bede 
explains, the April moon, and with it the Easter limit, could not be shifted. 


HEINRICH HENEL 
Queen’s University 
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TRADITIONAL ELEMENTS IN FALSTAFF 


FALSTAFF and his cousins in Elizabethan drama are, with few exceptions, 
acclimated with a chameleon-like adaptability to the English scene. As a 
result, any relationships with the corresponding type on the continental 
stage naturally pose an obscure and even an unsolved problem. In a re- 
cently published essay entitled “The Soldier in Elizabethan and Later 
English Drama,” thus, Professor F. S. Boas has given new currency to his 
description of Basilisco in Soliman and Perseda (ascribed to Thomas Kyd) 
as a “pedant and braggart combined.’* Such persistent confusion of two 
popular figures ordinarily kept distinct by the playwrights is the conse- 
quence of misunderstanding those relationships. The pedant, though an 
invention of academic comedy, the commedia erudita, of Renaissance Italy, 
had been naturalized in Elizabethan literature by such characters as Wil- 
son’s ink-hornist, Sidney’s Rombus, and Holofernes—whom Shakespeare 
differentiates sharply from the boaster Armado. The type occurs in com- 
bination with the braggart in Lyly’s Tophas, whose mixture of Latin and 
the vernacular is a fundamental mark of the pedant’s réle. Such macaronic 
speech differs essentially from the braggart’s language. Indeed, the re- 
semblance between the two, however interesting, is superficial; what is 
noteworthy is the braggart’s display of a profoundly pedantic coloration 
inevitable in a personage designed by Italian playwrights to tickle the 
literary palate of a humanistic audience. Like Lyly, such writers occasion- 
ally put the two together: for example, the pedante Gramatica in Belisario 
Bulgarini’s Scambi (1574) swears and swaggers like the conventional 
capitano when induced by jeering servants to arm himself; and like Tophas 
he deserts the nobler sex, to use his own phrase, and falls in love with a 
mere girl. But this posturing constitutes only the briefest diversion from 
the fundamental characteristic of the pedant’s réle, an ostentatious parade 
of classical erudition couched in a macaronic and laughably unintelligible 
mixture of the mother tongue with Latin. Such a one Basilisco is not. 

The same confusion undermines the effort made a few years ago to 
revive the suggestion of William Vollhardt that the pedante was an in- 
termediary through whom Shakespeare may have shopped among the 
riches of Italian comedy for materials in his portrayal of Falstaff of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.® The first objection to this view is that it exag- 
gerates the difference between the language of the fat knight in Henry IV 
and his words in The Merry Wives; a comparison of the two parts shows 
that the earlier Falstaff has all the education implied by his speeches in the 
later play.‘ Furthermore, insofar as he is a traditional type or resembles any 
traditional type, Falstaff’s affiliations are with the braggart soldier, a réle 
which the Italian humanists regularly infused with a strongly pedantic 
flavor. The purpose of the present paper is to offer notes to support this 
assertion and so to show the tenuousness of the neo-Vollhardt theory, a 
theory which would expand Falstaff into a kind of literary Gargantua. 


_ ' Essays by Divers Hands, ed. R. W. Chapman, London, 1942; Kyd, Works, ed. Boas, Ox- 
ord, 1901. 

* Scambi, 1, 5, in Commedie, 2 vols., Siena, 1611. 

* Vollhardt, “‘Ein Italienischer Falstaff,” in Studien sur Vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 
vit, 110-117 (1907); O. J. Campbell, “The Italianate Background of The Merry Wives,” Michi- 
gan Studies, Ann Arbor, 1932, pp. 87-97. Professor Campbell has not revised his opinion in his 
recent book on Shakespeare’s Satire (New York, 1943). 

‘ A. H. Gilbert, in his review of the Michigan Studies, MLN, xix, 51-53 (1934). 
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A secondary aim is to show that the “high-falutin Euphuistic lover,” as 
the Cambridge editors designate the submerged character of which recent 
scholars have found traces in Shakespeare’s alleged revision of a jealous 
comedy of middle class life,5 is a description eminently appropriate to the 
Italian soldier when cast in the part of a lover. 

Like Shakespeare, the Italian dramatists, even in the closest imitations 
of the Miles Gloriosus or the Eunuchus of Latin comedy, adorned the soldier 
with the embellishments of humanism or gave him a significant contem- 
poraneity. Thus Lodovico Domenichi’s Due Cortigiane (1563), though a 
faithful derivation of the Bacchides of Plautus, replaces the part of the 
mercenary Cleomachus in the original with the career of the Spanish cap- 
tain Martin Alonso (who uses Castilian) for the purpose of giving expression 
to the bitter hatred felt by the Italians toward their Iberian conquerors 
and their high-handed and swindling habits; and although the best-known 
of these derivations, the Capitano of Lodovico Dolce, is an almost literal 
translation of the Miles Gloriosus, the part of the soldier Torquato is har- 
monized with the Italian Renaissance: he swears by the cross, displays the 
ceremonious gallantry that humanists despised as a Spanish importation, 
and shows a familiarity with the new learning utterly foreign to his doltish 
Roman ancestor, even inditing verses like any man of the Renaissance.‘ 
This literary aspect of Italian comedy was a pronounced and conventional 
feature of the braggart in the commedia erudita; there is no more confusion 
with the réle of the pedante than Shakespeare creates in Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
however “‘pedantic” the Italian soldier may seem to the modern reader. 

The elaborate feast of literary allusions served by the peninsular play- 
wrights not only was dear to the taste of the age but alsoincreased and gave 
variety to the humor of the réle. By enmeshing the braggart in a grandiose 
pattern of ancient and modern erudition, they regularly introduced certain 
distortions for the sake of raising laughter among sophisticated playgoers. 
The capiiano, naturally, boasted of his expertness in military tactics and 
his knowledge of siegecraft and fortification’—even in a palpable imitation 
of the Eunuchus like Pietro Aretino’s Talanta (1542).° Such skill merits 
corresponding fame; and the Italian captain, developing a theme drawn 
from Terence, inflates himself with the proud pretense that all monarchs 
in need of a victorious general bid against each other for his services; thus 
Philip the Second of Spain desires Gorgoleone to assume command of his 
forces in Flanders in the wars with Maurice of Nassau.*® In conformity 
with the Italian ideal of the courtier, the captain earnestly but ridiculously 
asserts that his knowledge transcends military limitations, and is many- 
sided. The liveliness of his mind, he explains, makes it possible for him to 
distinguish himself equally among musicians, poets, and scholars.’® A 
characteristic figure is Bellerofonte Scarabombardon in Sforza degli Oddi’s 


5 A. W. Pollard and J. D. Wilson, 7.L.S., Aug. 7, 1919, p. 420: A. T. Quiller-Couch and 
J. D. Wilson, eds., The Merry Wives, Cambridge, 1921, pp. xxiv—xxx. 

6 Vinegia, 1560, rv, 4 and v, 1. 

7 Vincenzo Gabiani, Gelosit, Vinegia, 1551, m1, 5; Gianmaria Cecchi, Mariello, 1, 2, 3, in 
Commedie, ed. G. Milanesi, 2 vols., Florence, 1899. 

8 111, 2in Commedie, ed. E. Camerini, Milan, 1888. 

* G. B. Della Porta, Chiappinaria, 1, 1, in Commedie, 4 vols., Naples, 1726; Alessandro 
Piccolomini, Alessandro, Vinegia, 1562, 1, 6; Niccolé Secchi, Beffa (1584); Andrea Calmo, 
Travaglia, Vinegia, 1557, 1, 3; Gianmaria Cecchi, Corredo, Venetia, 1585, 11, 7; and Bernardino 
Lombardi, Alchimista, Ferrara, 1583, rv, 5. 

10 G. Francesco Loredano, Berenice, Venetia, 1601, 111, 1. 
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Prigione d’Amore, one example of the Italian modification of a Thraso 
who boasted of his royal friends. Bellerofonte moves in the courtly circle 
of Ferrara, and the author goes beyond Terence by disclosing to us the 
reason for such exalted familiarity: the Duke finds in the lies and brags of 
the alleged soldier such amusement that he keeps him at his side as a kind 
of court jester. Degli Oddi obviously designed these antics to afford enter- 
tainment for an audience steeped in culture." With a sword in his right 
hand and a book in his left, Bellerofonte engages the pedante in a debate on 
the primacy of arms and letters, defending the former by delivering an 
oration in Ciceronian style originally written, he asserts, to celebrate one 
of his own military triumphs. Whereas he employs the vernacular, though 
with highly rhetorical periods, his opponent, of course, frames a macaronic 
paragraph of Italian and Latin; comically, the servant wins the disputed 
prize with a mocking and parasitic speech.” Such a play is a good example 
of the manner in which the Italian playwrights kept the two réles distinct 
even when the soldier borrowed from the pedant’s treasury. 

For the allusions woven into the speech of the soldier, the playwrights 
quarried extensively in classical mythology. He cannot resist the temptation 
to compare his warlike deeds with the feats of earlier heroes and even 
deities, especially Mars and Bellona. Della Porta’s Martebellonio, son of 
these two and their terrestrial lieutenant, converted a feast day of the 
church into a day honoring Mars, to wit, “Martedi.’”* Like Thraso he cites 
a precedent for the surrender to the softer influences of love by the example 
of warlike predecessors, such as Theseus, Hercules, and Achilles; and he 
refers to Venus, Semiramis, Livia Drusilla, as well as more modern para- 
gons.© A second source of embellishment is the chivalric romance, in which 
the ascription to the paladins and other famous heroes of marvellous and 
fantastic adventures particularly suits the captain’s extravagant whimsy. 
Even in Dolce’s imitation of the Miles Gloriosus references to Morgante, 
Orlando, and his sword Durindana occur;'* elsewhere allusions to char- 
acteristic figures like Charlemagne, Manricardo, Rodomonte, Morgana, 
Astolfo, and the hippogriff slip easily from the soldier’s lips. The witch 
Melissa warned Bellerofonte against the future,!’ and the captain in Pic- 
colomini’s Alessandro has adopted the name of Malagigi, a cousin of 
Rinaldo skilled in magic in the Orlando Innamorato. The bravo Arsenico 
speaks a jargon distinguished by phrases borrowed from the Orlando 
Furioso,8 a learned style that some readers might regard as a sign that he 
isa pedant; his fellow cutthroat Rabbioso laments that Boiardo and Ariosto 
are not alive so that they might eternize the victories of such a brave man 
as he.'® A third source of allusion is history, ancient and modern, especially 
critical events in which famous soldiers figured. The typical rodomontade 
in which these appear may be illustrated by citing Calmo, who puts into 
the mouth of the same Rabbioso the description of a combat in which, he 
asserts, he threw a cannonball with so much force that it aroused Mars; 
observing the fight from the heavens, the god of war was so impressed with 


1! Venetia, 1591, rv, 1. Note the similar relations of Falstaff and Hal. 

2 Tbid., 11, &. 18 Duoi Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4. 

4 Della Porta, Cintia, u, 3; Sforza degli Oddi, Erofilomachia, Perugia, 1572, m1, 6. 
4 Raffaello Borghini, Amante Furioso, Vinegia, 1597, 1, 12. 

16 Capitano, I, 1. 17 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’ Amore, tv, 1. 

‘8 Girolamo Parabosco, Fantesca, Vinegia, 1556, pp. 45-53. 

1 Calmo, Travaglia, 11, 6. 
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such strength and skill that he called together the shades of the greatest § o 
commanders to learn a lesson from this military genius.*° The skill of Ly. § t 
curgus and Pompey, the stratagems of Scipio and Alexander, and the cam- § V 
paigns of Charles V and Francis I provide material for the soldier’s com- 
parisons.” With history he joins a knowledge of geography, limited naturally 
to the Mediterranean basin for the most part, but ranging also to Asia 
Minor, Africa, the Indies, and the New World. Nor did the comedians 
neglect to make him outwardly conversant with the more subtle achieve- 
ments of Italian culture. He prides himself on his taste for music, sculp- 
ture, painting,” architecture,* and dancing.™ In short, like the learned 
gentleman he pretends to be, he affects the graces of civilized Italian 
life. 

This pretense is treated with the same irony that makes the erudition 
of the pedante seem ridiculous to an educated audience. The captain’s volu- 
bility betrays him into making a hopelessly confusing tangle of error. If 
he refers to Virgil and Petrarch, he makes laughable ascriptions.” If he 
cites a precedent from modern life, he cannot forbear a classical analogy. 
Charles V and Alexander, thus, Prester John and the Prince of Condé, 
Umbrians and Lutherans become contemporaries” in his disordered fancy. 
Malagigi’s affectation and ignorance are typical. He boasts of his ability to 
dispute on equal terms with the scholars of the ducal court, and does tag 
his speech with Ciceronian commonplaces in Latin; but he learns to his 
amazement that Venice is not a city noted for the chase, but the city of 
lagoons—an elementary lesson in peninsular geography given by his 
servant.?? 

Such a personage naturally cultivated the florid or Asiatic style of dis- 
course. He frames his braggadocio according to the accepted canons of 
rhetoric, usually the Ciceronian, though sometimes a soldier like Vin- 
ciguerra prefers the laconic or Attic style and can as easily bandy maxims as 
turn on fantastic brag.** Captain Torquato, although the play in which he 
appears, remember, adheres closely, almost literally, to its original the 
Miles Gloriosus, brags that he delivers orations embellished with rhetorical 
devices not even found in Cicero and worthy of Demosthenes.*® 

Vollhardt and Professor Campbell have singled out for emphasis plays 
in which the pedante, after adopting a disguise for assistance in the pursuit 
of his lady love, becomes like Falstaff a duped and derided lover. Such 
abasement, it should be recalled, is a contribution from the repertory of 
tricks elaborated in connection with the soldier; for the humbled lover is a 
stereotyped figure drawn from the Miles Gloriosus. The Italians invented 
new disguises and new devices to delude the languishing capitano. His dis- 
guise, pathetically, foolsno one and merely makes him a bigger mark for 
his tormentors. Sometimes he dresses as a physician (Oddi, Erofilomachia) 
or a street vendor (Verucci, Seruo Astuto); he may stuff himself into a bear- 
skin in which his rival visited his mistress (Della Porta, Chiappinaria) 
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20 Tbid., 111, 6. 

*1 Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 8; Degli Oddi, Prigione d’ Amore, tv, 1; and [Academici di 
Padoa], Parto Svpposito, Ascoli, 1583, 11, 1. 

22 Dolce, Capitano, 1, 1. 23 Calmo, Rhodiana, Vinegia, 1553, 11, 2. 

*4 Parabosco, Faniesca, p. 53. % Della Porta, Moro, u, 7. 


% Degli Oddi, Prigione d’ Amore, tv, 1; Erofilomachia, 111, 6. 
27 Piccolomini, Alessandro, 111, 4. 

28 Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 3 and m1, 5. 

*® Dolce, Capitano, tv, 4 and 1. 
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or pretend insanity (Della Porta, Furiosa). Regularly he suffers the frus- 
tration of his lust and a beating for his pains—like Falstaff in The Merry 
Wives. 

Even in popular comedy the braggart’s réle was vitally conditioned by 
the spirit of the age. A moral play like Venturino da Pesaro’s Farsa Satyra 
Morale (1521) is astonishingly full of Plautine echoes.*® The career of the 
cutthroat Rabbioso is notable for the contrast between his poverty and his 
literary affectations, for he has conned Boiardo and Ariosto and regrets 
for their sake that they never had heroes like himself to write about and 
for his own sake that they are not alive to immortalize him.™ For the best 
view of the captain on the popular stage, however, let us turn to the com- 
media dell’arte. Our knowledge of one character, the capitano spavento, 
rests on the rich and varied dialogues of Francesco Andreini in the Bravvre 
del Capitano Spauento. The fabric of this character’s speech, more than 
that of most soldiers on the Italian stage, was brocaded with the flowers 
of his erudition. The Capitano has at least a conversational acquaintance 
with mythology, geography, astronomy, chemistry, politics, and especially 
poetry.” He carries on debates with an astonishing medley of ancient, 
medieval, and contemporary personages.* He honors Tasso, but attacks 
Aretino;* his victory over the Amazons was celebrated by Homer, Vergil, 
Ovid, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Arnaut Daniel, Ronsard, Desportes, 
and Du Bellay.™ He ornaments his speech with Dantesque epithets— 
though true to his type he bungles these*—and with Petrarchan love- 
conceits.*7 He orders his bath in the tears of Ariosto’s Angelica and calls 
for his shaving water with a fine phrase from Castiglione.** Like the pedanie, 
he can indulge in a sally of semantics.*® Like his brother in the commedia 
erudita, he cannot boast that his knowledge is as deep as it is wide; he 
sometimes commits the most egregious blunders since uttering howlers 
with an air of solemn assurance was part of the fun of the rdle. Thus he 
mixes his own exploits up with ancient myths and treats classical lore with 
the Italian stage soldier’s airy contempt for accuracy.“ For example, the 
Capitano grandly declares that Jove determined by his golden scales that 
the captain’s glory outweighed that of Xerxes, Cyrus, Darius, and Alex- 
ander combined.“ He has a keen appreciation of dancing and music, as 
befits the gloved gentleman: when Pluto’s musicians strike up “vn sal- 
tarello alla Milanese,” he dances a galliard with Proserpina and cuts a 
caper so high that he bursts through Hell; and he finds pleasure in “‘il 
Canario alla Spagnuola” which the Nereids danced with the Tritons.* 
Spavento also esteems the Pindaric odes sung by the Sirens; when invited 
to Parnassus, he listens with a critical ear to a madrigal of eighteen voices 
composed in his honor by Apollo.“ By an appeal to such subtle tastes, 
Andreini has touched up the Capitano’s bluster with a gaudy tincture of 
Renaissance humanism. 

Spavento, moreover, is a master of rhetoric, especially of the florid 


*© See the extract in L. Stoppato, Commedia Popolare in Italia, Padua, 1887, pp. 197-211. 

31 Calmo, Travaglia, 1, 3. 

* T have used the Venice edition of 1609, Ragionamenti 10, 16, and 17. 

8 Thid., 46. * Tbid., 40. % Tbid., 26. * Ibid., 23. 37 Tbid., 35. 

< a" 3. Cf. K. M. Lea, Italian Popular Comedy, 2 vols., Oxford, 1934, 1, 43 and n. 3. 

id., 48. 

“© He urges his servant Trappola, for instance, to serve him with the devotion of Demos- 
thenes in praising Philip of Macedon (ibid., 3). 

" Tbid., 11. ® Tbid., 37, 18. 8 Tbid., 18. “4 Thid., 40. 
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style. He could frame an elegant and heroic “Oratione”’ on the subject of 
his merits,® characteristically borne aloft by an intoxicating effervescence 
of language. From the division of rhetoric known as amplification, he draws 
the device of “‘Palilogia” or “Repetitione” to form the groundwork of his 
style, and he uses also “Circumlocutione”’ or periphrasis.“* He customarily 
embellishes every statement with allusions to mythology, history, the arts, 
sciences, and the whole immense repertory of humanistic erudition—al] 
woven into his dialogues by the flowers of rhetoric. In such passages, words, 
phrases, and clausesare linked by such familiar devices as isocolon, parison, 
paramoion (both alliteration and homoioteleuton), potyptoton, anaphora, 
and other word schemes. The sentence rises and falls like a Ciceronian 
period. In general, he relies on a prose style whose structural characteris- 
tics are the same figures of sound and vocal ornament and the same tightly 
knit period which are characteristic of the Euphuistic prose of Elizabethan 
England. He has a perfect command of this proliferated Asiatic style. It is 
not, however, his only rhetorical resource. He insists, though not too firmly, 
that the laconic manner is the best;*” and he too employs the low or familiar 
style when he wishes to exercise his skill at polishing up a proverb or at 
trading saws with his servant.** Though he occasionally adopts this sen- 
tentious manner, his ordinary speech is modeled on the ornate and copious 
utterance of the Ciceronians. 

The Italian captain might also be described as a ‘“Euphuistic lover.” 
This pose was conceived in mockery of the hungry and haughty Spaniards 
who swarmed over the peninsula, robbing and swaggering as noble cavaliers 
fond of elaborating ceremonial to the point—at least in Italian eyes— 
of absurdity. When the humanistic playwrights put the Spaniard on the 
stage he appears as an effeminate dandy whose career sets up a contrast 
between fantastic boasts and ignoble reality—vainglory against cowardice, 
and elaborate gallantry and vaunts of conquests of noble ladies against 
the sordid commerce with kitchen wenches and prostitutes.“ In many 
comedies this bogus courtliness is characteristic of the behavior of Italian 
soldiers also. Even the bravo, lowest and most ragged of the capitano type, 
strikes the attitudes of a courtly lover, plying every strumpet with ex- 
travagant flattery and supplicating a diamond-hearted lady not to slay 
him with her coldness. Hercole, for instance, in Cecchi’s Corredo, sighs with 
pleasure at the memory of his fictitious travels in France, where one kisses 
the faces of ladies as in Spain one kisses their hands; but he can induce no 
one to grant him favors but the old crone, on whom he lavishes, with 
ridiculous inappropriateness, all he knows of Spanish courtesy.*® Captain 
Cerbero exhibits a similar ostentatiousness of address toward the harlot 


Berenice: 
Quel Sole, che illumina tutto il Regno di Amore, 
& che mi accende I’animo di generosa fiamma 
ad heroiche imprese.*! 


As her knight, he lyrically descants, he is capable of any doughty deed, 
so that the love he has won of her may be the reward of his valor as well 








% Tbid., 6, 35.  Tbhid., 12. 7 Tbid., 1. 8 Tbid., 17, 18. 
*® For example, Giglio of Ingannati by the Academici Intronati of Siena, Vinegia, 1538, m1, 
3 and rv, 6; Francisco Marrada in Alessandro Piccolomini’s Amor Costante, Venetia, 1540, 
leaves 20-22 and 64-68; and Don Ignico Carpién de Buziquilles in Gianmaria Cecchi’s Rivali 
(1585), 1, 1,11, 4, and v, 10. 50 111, 6, 7. 

51 Loredano, Berenice, 111, 1. 
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as of his virile beauty.* In this pose, the captain served the comic writers 
as a means of satirizing the debasement of chivalric code and courtly tra- 
ditions, of which Castiglione’s Cortegiano represents the exaltation and 
Aretino’s Cortigiana the mocking and hideous reflection. 

The same derisive attitude toward this pose runs through the dialogues 
of Andreini’s Capitano Spavento, where, indeed, the carefully wrought ele- 
gance of his style reaches a climax in his praises of his mistress Isabella. 
These, however, are far different from conventional love speeches in the 
insincere mouth of the conventional soldier, for they combine a courtly 
refinement with the deepest sentiment.** Whenever Spavento pays a tribute 
to Isabella, he does inflate his language into almost monstrous hyperbole; 
he is unconventional, however, as a humble lover: it is the lady who stoops 
to conquer. He sends his page (or servant) Trappola to salute her with an 
impressive list of titles and dignities and to announce that the Capitano 
kisses her ladyship’s most noble hands, that he is her ladyship’s most de- 
voted servant, and that he begs her ladyship condescend to favor him 
with her most noble bounty.™ She, he sublimely avers, is mistress of the 
noblest part of himself; of all ladies she alone possesses beauty which in 
degree and excellence is comparable to his bravery; and her eyes, like stars, 
like suns, like mortars batter the impregnable fortress of his bravery.” 
When she in her grace welcomes his suit and promises her hand, he desires 
to write his queen, his empress, the princess of beautiful and virtuous 
women, an extraordinary letter worthy of such an extraordinary lady. 
Although at first he proposes to use the skin of the Hesperian dragon for 
paper, the horn of the rhinoceros for a pen, and the tears of the crocodile 
for ink, Trappola induces him to be content with the writing tools of mortal 
princes. Throughout his relations with Isabella, Spavento is the gloved 
gentleman acting as a courtly lover on the model of Spanish chivalry; and 
he supplicates the grace of an incomparable lady. It is obvious that the 
phrase “Euphuistic lover” used by the Cambridge editors to describe 
Falstaff is perfectly appropriate to the Capitano. 

At this point it might be of interest to put forward another purely 
tentative suggestion of continental influence on Shakespearean drama. One 
bit of time-proved comic stuff at least as old as Dionysus in The Frogs 
of Aristophanes is to make the braggart grovel and then defend his coward- 
ice by alleging an impossible number of assailants. This abasement some- 
times approaches in detail the shifts of Falstaff. The rustic Paduan dia- 
logue entitled Parlamento di Ruzzante che iera vegni de campo by Angelo 


82 11, 2. The bravo Lanfranco plays the sir with the courtesan Angelica, swearing like a 
lord (“da Cavalier”), addressing her as “Signora” (a title that originally astounded and then 
amused Italian women of the middle and lower classes), and saluting her in Castilian with a 
greeting that suggested to the initiated, through a breach in the elaborate laws of etiquette, 
the real baseness of the pretender to rank (Cecchi, Martello, 1, 3). See Professor W. S. Hendrix, 
Native Comic Types in Early Spanish Drama, Columbus, 1925, pp. 106-108. 

’8 The woman who played the part of Isabella in Andreini’s company, the Gelosi, was Isa- 
bella Andreini, wife of Francesco. The tributes to her in the Bravore arise from Andreini’s sin- 
cerest personal feeling and therefore give to the Capitano’s utterance an elegiac dignity finer 
than any aspect of the conventional braggart. She was the object of the most extravagant 
praise by many besides her husband, being called “the modern Sappho” and “the Phoenix of 
the Italian theater” (for the Gelosi and other famous companies, see, in addition to Miss Lea’s 
book already cited, Winifred Smith, Italian Actors of the Renaissance, New York, 1930). 

* Andreini, Ragionamento 21. 

55 Tbid., 9, 16, and 26. 

% Tbid., 4 and 8. 
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Beolco™ portrays the cowardly recruit in terms so strikingly similar that 
one writer long ago declared that the situation in Shakespeare is a direct 
derivation.** The case for a possible relationship rests on the following 
resemblances. Ruzzante, home from the wars, has sold his arms for food 
and drink;** Falstaff replaces his pistol in its case with sack. Ruzzante ex- 
plains to his friend Menato that the art of soldiering lies in knowing when 
to flee frem danger, or when to counterfeit death on the field of battle; 
Falstaff, defending similar tactics, thinks the better part of valor is dis- 
cretion. Ruzzante mimics-a combat and demonstrates to Menato how he 
lashed out at imaginary adversaries; Falstaff rehearses for the edification 
of Hal and Poins the alleged combat with the rogues in buckram. But when 
his wife’s lover threatens Ruzzante with a bastonadoing, he sinks to the 
earth and lies motionless; Falstaff saves his skin from the Douglas by falling 
down as if he were dead. The danger past, Ruzzante declares that more 
than 100 men attacked him and chides Menato for not coming to his aid— 
did he account Ruzzante a Roland? And Falstaff, rebuking Hal and Poins 
for their supposed cowardice, asserts that 100 fell upon the four thieves 
and two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack alone. Such common themes 
raise the question whether some contact existed between Beolco and 
Shakespeare. 

Though the Parlamento issued from the presses and circulated widely, 
the French critic Mortier doubts that Shakespeare borrowed anything from 
it.°° Miss Lea goes farther and asserts that Beolco’s conception of the part 
is as far removed from the Spanish captain on the one hand as it is from 
Falstaff on the other.“ This would seem too hasty a dismissal. On the one 
hand, Ruzzante exhibits in his own way the three dominant moods of the 
soldato in Italian comedy whether Spanish or Italian: he brags, he plays the 
coward in a duel, and he is duped by his wife. And on the other, he is 
domesticated to the conditions of contemporary life: as the type of the 
peasant recruit of northern Italy, he embodies real elements in a manner 
not unlike the naturalization in the person of Falstaff of the braggert to 
the Elizabethan scene. A sounder position is that of the historian Sanesi, 
who rejected the opinion that Ruzzante exerted a direct influence on Fal- 
staff in the belief that there were more immediate sources.” However, those 
cited by Mortier—Taddeo in Grazzini’s Strega, for example—display no 
Falstafhan buffoonery precisely like that in the Parlamento. Is there, then, 
any repository of Italian comic devices more accessible to Shakespeare 
than it? 

The suggestion of Sanesi and Mortier seems to furnish a promising 
clue. And a little digging in the academic comedy, the commedia erudita 
of the Cinquecento, turns up a possible intermediary. This is the play 
Sorella, which the Neapolitan G. B. Della Porta published in 1589. 
Its most diverting personage, the capitano Trasimaco, appears at first 
glance to adhere more closely than Ruzzante or Falstaff to the conven- 


57 In Tvtte le Opere, [Vicenza], 1584. A Mortier’s study, Ruszanie, 2 vols., Paris, 1925-1926, 
facilitates a study of the work of Beolco. He died in 1542. 

58 P. Bettoli, “Il Padre di Falstaff,” La Vita Italiana, January, 1895, p. 390. 

5® A translation of the Parlamenio is printed by Mortier in vol. 11, 217-238. 

6° Mortier, 1, 134-136. Cf. E. Richter, “Ein Italianischer Vorginger Falstaff,” Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, Lxu, 191-192 (1927). 

8 K. M. Lea, Italian Popular Comedy, 2 vols., Oxford, 1934, 1, 237. 

® 1. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 vols., Milano, 1911-1935, 1, 420-421 and 496 n. 

83 Enciclopedia Italiana, (1931), article “Della Porta.” 
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tional pattern of the miles gloriosus; he swaggers and brags of his prowess 
and his exalted friends, and boasts himself a true son of Mars, an Alex- 
ander, a Rodomonte;* the eyes of the girl Cleria have done more havoc 
in his breast than the artillery of bastions, and with her he hopes to beget 
a race of heroes—like Mars, Bellona, Orlando, and Rodomonte;® yet at 
the end he finds himself duped and cowed. Some of the stage business by 
which he amuses a reader, however, is almost identical with the elements 
noted in connection with Ruzzante and Falstaff. In the first place, Trasi- 
maco saves himself from a threatened beating by falling to the earth.® In 
the second place, he defends this action to the jeering Trinca, who had ob- 
served his poltroonery, on the ground that he was helpless against the 100 
enemies who had attacked him—not Orlando himself would have been 
any bolder.*’ He felt the blows of their lances,** he insists, much as Falstaff 
tells off the thrusts through doublet and hose and the hacks in his sword. 
And Trasimaco also chides Trinca for not coming to his aid.** Here, thus, 
are closely analogous situations. 

Nor does Trasimaco’s claim to consideration end with tricks presum- 
ably borrowed from the more remote Ruzzante. Despite his prevailingly 
Plautine réle, he embodies traits of a more purely Falstaffian character. 
After the failure of his suit, he greets the go-between Gulone, “Ben venuto 
il poltrone”’; and Falstaff salutes Hal and Poins after the fiasco of Gadshill, 
“A plague of all cowards!” But Gulone faces up to Trasimaco as Poins de- 
fies Falstaff; and after trading menaces and insults, both Trasimaco and 
Falstaff falter and are worsted.”° Though Trasimaco boasts of his career 
as an officer, those who know him proclaim him, as Poins proclaims Fal- 
staff, a true-bred coward, and like most mercenaries impoverished. Though 
his boasts of wealth and great relations have persuaded the father of Cleria 
of his gentility, Trinca points out that Trasimaco has declined from such 
pretended rank to the status of a pimp, by which employment he earns a 
precarious livelihood;” and Falstaff, though reared as a page at court and 
blessed with powerful friends, seeks his bread in the Elizabethan under- 
world. This circumstance, of course, inheres in The Famous Victories of 
Henry V; but its adumbration in Sorella strengthens the possibility of a 
connection between Della Porta and Shakespeare. Again, Trasimaco boasts 
to the skeptical Trinca of his valor amid the press of combat and the fall 
of swords, of the “‘stoccate” with which he peppered a gang of cutthroats, 
and of his worsting the constables who sought to disarm him.” Such rodo- 
montade is in the vein of Falstaff’s celebrated verbal triumph over the 
rogues in buckram, among whom he kept his old ward and thus bore his 
point. Furthermore, Trasimaco exhibits an occasional verbal alacrity fore- 
shadowing the te.giversation of Falstaff, but foreign to the doltish brag- 
garts of Plautus and Terence. Challenged and deflated by the parasite 
Gulone, for instance, he casts about for some refuge from the threatened 
blow and by lucky presence of mind thinks up exactly the excuse calculated 
to stay a parasite: he begs two hours of grace to eat a last toothsome meal 
originally prepared, he slyly asserts, for Gulone. This touches the voracious 


* Della Porta, Sorella, 11, 2. % Tbid., 111, 6. ® Jbid., m1, 8. 

* The use of Ruzzante’s phrase in this connection would seem to clinch the argument that 
Della Porta drew these elements from the Parlamenio. 

* The 100 lances are mentioned by Ruzzante in Beolco’s Moschetta, Act III. 1. In Mortier, 
vol. 2, pp. 123-185. ® Sorella, 111, 9. 7° Sorella, m1, 8. 

" Tbid., 1, 5, and 11, 6. 7 Tbid., u, 6. 3 Ibid., 11, 6. 
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one in his weakest spot, and he releases Trasimaco as the latter sighs with 
relief.“ In common with Falstaff, that is, this soldier saves himself with a 
ready tongue rather than a swift blade. Both are connoisseurs of the grape;® 
both are ludicrously conscious of their bulk: Trasimaco, drawing attention 
to his broad shoulders and tower-like legs, preens himself on his burly 
body,” though to be sure it is not so much of a comic stage property as 
Falstaff’s fatness. Finally, Trasimaco’s age is by Renaissance standards 
advanced; he is rich, Trinca scoffs, in nothing but years, so much so that he 
can drive his unwieldy old body forward only at the pace of a lame ass.” 
Yet one of his most ridiculous traits is the affectation of youth, to which 
end he tints his beard and waxes his mustache;"* and Falstaff also empha- 
sized his enrollment among the “‘youth” of the day. It must be admitted, 
of course, that the satiric purpose of Della Porta does not create in Trasi- 
maco that hilarious and delightful jocosity that is so memorable in Fal- 
staff; the Italian soldier fools himself into holding a ludicrously false self- 
opinion as Falstaff never does. Nevertheless, the similarity of the two 
figures is noteworthy. 

The capitano’s decline into the vale of years merits comment for an- 
other reason. For a number of years there has been abroad what must, it 
seems to me, be regarded as the false notion that Shakespeare in his por- 
trayal of Falstaff in love had taken lessons from the behavior of the senez, 
the gay old blade of Plautus and Terence, and that the depiction of the 
conventional soldier had nothing to teach Elizabethan dramatists. One 
such alleged prototype put forward was Lysidamus, the ardent gray- 
beard in the Casina of Plautus.’® But a careful weighing of possibilities leads 
to the impression that the tricking of an amorous old civilian is no more 
like the duping of Falstaff than the delusion of the pedante; it certainly 
resembles the frustration of the innumerable Pantaloni in the commedia 
dell’arte, and that of the vecchi in the commedia erudita, stock figures de- 
rived from Latin comedy: a good example is Nicomaco in Machiavelli’s 
Clizia, who loses the girl he desires to his son and rival.*° 

To get back to the main business, the importance of Sorella in connec- 
tion with Shakespeare is to strengthen the belief that if Falstaff belongs in 
any category of stage types, he stems from the tradition of the braggart 
warrior. This play sets up one model for chastising licentious old soldiers." 
So also does Della Porta’s Olimpia. Here again is a man of arms, Trasilogo, 
who describes imaginary combats but hides from real dangers;* and when 
dared to draw his sword in a tiff with his rival, he refuses on the pretext 
that such an eminent man scorned to do so under pressure,®™ just as Fal- 
staff will not give a reason for his bragging lies under compulsion. 

However interesting these analogies and conjectures, there is to be sure 


™ Tbid., m1, 8. % Ibid., 11, 2. % Tbid., 11, 7. 

7 Ibid., 1, 5. 8 Tbid., 1, 6. 

7 R. S. Forsythe, “A Plautine Source of The Merry Wives,” M.P., xvu1, 401-421 (1920- 
1921). 

8° This frustration reappears, for instance, in Jonson’s Epicoene, where Morose undergoes 
a similar humiliation (see my note on “Clisia and Epicoene,” P.Q., x1x, 89-91 (1940). 

*! For similar plays, see Pietro Aretino’s Talania and Luiti Groto’s Emilia. 

® Olimpia, 1, 5. The play was published in 1588. 

** Jbid., 1, 7. For a study of the impact of Della Porta’s comedy upon Elizabethan drama, 
see Lucetta J. Teagarden’s article, “Middleton’s Debt to Della Porta,” S. P., to appear. Miss 
Teagarden reminds us that Latin adaptations of Della Porta’s Fantesca and Cintia, as Leander 
and Labyrinthus, were presented at Trinity College, Cambridge, and authored by Walter 
Hawkesworth (d. 1606). 
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no evidence at present available that Shakespeare saw, read, or knew about 
the plays of Della Porta. By what channel, then, might they have passed 
before his attention? A purveyor of such materials existed in the commedia 
dell’arte, the immensely popular improvised comedy, as some critics are 
fond of describing it, which diffused throughout all Europe an acquaintance 
with the peninsular stage. ‘1ue Capitano Spavento of Andreini’s fertile 
wit, for example, gave new life to the threadbare vaunts and posturings 
of the conventional academic soldier. The widely scattered seed of the 
popular theater may have come to rest on two of Shakespeare’s plays; 
and there is a certain presumption that in Love’s Labor’s Lost Don Armado 
bears a resemblance not only to the analogous figure in the commedie 
dell’arte but also to his counterpart—and predecessor—in the academic 
comedy. The possibility of an Italian influence on Falstaff perhaps hinges 
on some proof that Della Porta’s captains strutted and fretted their hour 
upon the popular stage. This has come to light with the discovery of several 
manuscript collections of plots intended for performance as commedie 
dell’arte. Della Porta’s plays were frequently boiled down to such scenarios: 
Fantesca was the original of a plot of the same name; Olimpia reappeared 
as Finto Schiavo;** and, most tantalizing for students of English drama, 
Sorella inspired at least two imitations, Finta Sorella of one collection®’ and 
Sorella Piccola of another.** If there is a chain of affinity reaching from 
Ruzzante to Falstaff, Della Porta and the commedia dell’arte may have 
forged the necessary links. Slight as this possibility seems, the present 
suggestion may stimulate some movement toward a solution of the vexing 
problem of Italian and Elizabethan dramatic relations. 

The braggart soldier of the Italian stage, therefore, adopted at the whim 
of his creator a variety of attitudes, menacing usually, but also courtly, 
or sentimental, or pedantic. A society that cherished learning and loved 
to show it off inevitably fashioned the comic personages of the stage in its 
own image; the stupid miles gloriosus of the Roman poets became in its 
hands a vehicle for the satire of any ridiculous lumber of the mind. If Fal- 
staff shares anything with the characters of Italian comedy, the similarity 
would seem to lie within the bounds of the soldier type, which supplies 
what may be termed the structural foundation of his réle, even when there 
is a strong trace of pedant or ceremonious lover. In this many-sided and 
richest of all composite characters, Shakespeare turns round for the delight 
of the sympathetic reader now a facet cut to reflect the glutton and tavern 
reveller, now the court jester and Elizabethan funny man, now the military 
peculator, and now the traditional soldier of the European stage. In the 
course of the humanistic renaissance of ancient culture, the language of the 
last-mentioned type underwent, through the working of the spirit of the 
age upon continental writers—notably Italian, but also Spanish and 
French**—a transformation that may conveniently but is quite ambigu- 


_ “See Professor Campbell’s “Love’s Labor's Lost Restudied” and “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona and Italian Comedy,” Michigan Studies, New York, 1925, pp. 1-63. 

8 Lea, 11, 528 and 531. 

 T. Beltrame, “Della Porta e la Commedia dell’Arte,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura 
Italiana, ct, 278 and 284 (1933). 

*" Ibid., pp. 285-286; and “Scenari del Museo Correr,” ibid., xcv11, 28 and 31 (1931). 

§§ Lea, m1, 550. 

*® My reading in French and Spanish literature of the Renaissance also has impressed upon 
me—though not so strongly as in Italian comedy—this sharp difference from Latin prototypes. 
See the dramatic novels of sixteenth-century Spain (ostensibly written in imitation of Terence), 
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ously called “pedantic.” If Falstaff reveals this humanistic touch in com. 
mon with other soldiers of comedy, it is superrogatory to search for a like. 
ness between his speech and that of another stage type, the pedant. In any 
event, the several facets of his réle sparkle the more brilliantly when 
studied in the light of dramatic inventions and experiments by more humble 
Renaissance forerunners, whom Shakespeare, merely by making over a] 
suggestion here and there, has exalted to a measure of immortality. 


DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 
Northwestern University 





especially those spawned by the third ed. of the Celestina of Fernando de Rojas (Toledo, 1526) 
in which the cowardly rufidn Centurio appears—examples that come to mind are the anon 
Thebayda (1521), the Segunda Celestina (1534) of Feliciano de Silva, the Lisandro y Roselia % 
(1542) of Sancho de Mufién, and the Selvagia (1554) of Alonso de Villegas. Some French refer- 
ences are the Esbahis (1560) of Jacques Grévin, the Reconnue (1564) of Remy Belleau, the 
Brave (1567) of Antione de Baif, the Jaloux (1579), Fidelle and Tromperies (both 1611) of 
Pierre de Larivey, the Contens (1584) of Odet de Turnébe, the Néapolitaines (1584) of Francois 
d’Amboise, and the Desguises (1594) of Jean Godard. For a suggested focus of these materials 
on a detail of English Renaissance literature, see my paper “Milton’s Harapha and Renais- 
sance Comedy,” ELH, to appear. 
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A SOURCE FOR LOCAL COLOR IN SEALSFIELD’S 
CAJUTENBUCH 


A STUDY OF the works of Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl) reveals that 
certain similarities of diction exist between the Cajiitenbuch (1841) and 
Joseph Holt Ingraham’s The South-West by a Yankee.’ Closer examination 
reveals that the similarity extends beyond the choice of words.’ Practically 
the entire second volume of the Ingraham work deals with Natchez and the 
adjacent territory. The same locale provides background for all episodes 
in the vicinity of Captain Murky’s “Cajiite,”’ which constitute the final chap- 
ters of the Sealsfield volume. So extensive, and at times so detailed, are 
points of resemblance in the mise en scéne, and so striking is the corre- 
spondence of sequence in which the various points of contact are intro- 
duced, that there can be little doubt that the author of the German novel 
was entirely familiar with the work of the “Yankee.” 

That, at the opening of the Natchez element, Sealsfield refers to that 
city as being “im Siidwesten’* may be only naturai. That both authors 
mention Chateaubriand in connection with the plant life near Natchez is 
not surprising.‘ Just before mentioning Chateaubriand, Ingraham repeated- 
ly observes: “It is remarkable that a taste for horticulture should be so 
little cultivated.’ “‘But as a general rule, southerners . . . pay little regard 
to horticulture.’’* ‘“‘Though southerners do not often pursue horticulture 
as a science, yet they are passionately fond of flowers.”’ This, it would 
seem, evokes from Sealsfield the remark: “Und doch sagt man, unsere South- 
rons haben keinen Sinn fiir Gartenkultur.’”* 

Sealsfield’s introduction of a “‘wunderliebliche Cottage’’® immediately 
preceding his initial description of the garden, suggests Ingraham’s “‘taste- 
ful cottages’ mentioned immediately before his similar description. 

That both authors locate their garden several miles south of Natchez" 
may have been dictated by many actual geographical conditions. Ingraham 
approaches the garden, “leaving, to the right, the romantic fort Rosalie, 
rearing its green parapets in strong relief against the sky.” Looking from 
the “Cottage” Sealsfield observes: “‘Nordwarts ...*Natchez, westwirts 
hoben sich die griinen, zerissenen Erdwille und Parapets des Forts Rosalie 
in die Liifte.” 

Immediately preceding his description of the garden, Ingraham speaks 
of the Southern woodlands as “the trees and arbours of their paradise.’’™ 
Sealsfield’s description of the garden is contained in a chapter entitled 
“Ein Morgen im Paradiese.”” In his “botanical catalogue of plants’’* 
Ingraham lists, among others, in the following order:!” 

... lauria mundi, occasionally relieved by the cape jessamine, slender althea, and dark green 
arbor vitae. The splendidly attired amaryllis, the purple magnolia, the Arabian and night- 

1 New York, 1835. 

2? See American S peech xvim, 2,157 (April 1943) and infra. 

3 Gesammelte Werke, von Charles Sealsfield, Stuttgart, 1847, xv, 287. (Hereafter cited as 
S. followed by the page number. All references are to this volume.) 

‘ Ingraham, 1, 115; S. 319. Si, 113. Sry, 114. 74, 115. 

°S. 319. N.B. “Gartenkultur” not “Gartenbau.” Ingraham also uses “‘Southron,” 1, 103. 

*S. 314. See also S. 324. 10 rr, 116. 

1S. 300 f., and m, 96, 114, 116. 12 yy, 97. 

'8 S. 328. On the following page is found: “das romantische Fort Rosalie!” 


P 2 11, 114. See also 1, 249: “Some charming spots, that might have been stolen from Para- 
ise. , 
%S. 313 ff. 1 11, 119. 17 11, 116 f. 
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blooming jessamines, the verbenum, or lemon-scented geranium, with the majestic aloe, that 
hoary monarch of the garden, which blooms but once in a century, the broad-leaved yarra, or 
caco. 


And now to the “botanischen Erguss’’* im Paradiese:!® 


*... diese Laurea Mundi und unsere Flowerpotpflanze, . . . im Norden und Frankreich ver- 
kiimmern sie in Fayencetipfen, hier schiessen sie iiber zehn Fuss in die Héhe!’ 

‘Und die Cape Jessamine,’ fiel sie wieder ein, ‘wie herrlich, und die Althea!’ 

‘Und der dunkelgriine Lebensbaum’ 

‘Und,’ rief sie . . . ‘diese Amaryllis und die Purpur-Magnolia!’ 

‘Und die arabische Jessamine,’ fiel er, ihr zur Seite ein, ‘und hier das Verbenum und die 
hehre Aloe!’ 

‘Und da der breitblattrige Yarra!’ 


Then Sealsfield concludes: “der seltene Guavabaum, von dem es nur einen 
im Staate geben soll, der Friichte bringt.” 

But Ingraham too has the guava tree, at the end of his second list™ 
which also contains the flower-pot plant, the only transplantation which 
Sealsfield has made. 

Arbours of lauria mundi, and pleasant alcoves . . . ; thickly shaded walks . . . bordered 
by the eglantine, or Scotch rose, the monthly rose—the flower-pot plant of the north—which 


here grows in luxuriant hedges, from six to ten feet high . . . the Washita willow, . . . the tea- 
tree, . . . with orange and lemon trees, . . . and a guava tree, the only one in fruit in the state. 


And now Sealsfield’s other list :* 


Sie gingen—durch Anfliige von knospenden Chinabiumen—und Lauben von Cap Jessamine 
and Laurea Mundi—und Gehiage = schottischen Rose—und der nérdlichen Flowerpot- 
Pflanze, und der zartbliihenden Washitaweide und Theebaiume. . . . Ein wunderliches Wald- 
chen von Orange- und Citronenbiumen. 


Even before these longer enumerations Sealsfield introduces “die 
kénigliche, ewig griinende Magnolie und die zierliche pride of China.’™ 


Concerning the latter he gives as additional information in a footnote: 


Pride of China, des Schattens und der Zierde wegen im Staate Mississippi gepflanzt, gedeiht so 
ausserordentlich, dass eine einzige Beere, den Winter hindurch mit Erde bedeckt, im Sommer 
zu einem vier bis fiinf Fuss hohen Baume aufschiesst, in vier bis fiinf Jahren zum starken Baume 
wird, der seine Aste und Zweige tiber Hauser hinbreitet. 


Much later he adds another footnote about this tree. 


Der Pride of China hat ein doppeltes Griin, ein lichtes and ein dunkles. Die Blatter, die 
sich in Gestalt winziger Parasole an den Zweigen ansetzen, wachsen namlich den ganzen Som- 
mer hindurch nach, und geben so dem ohnedem herrlichen Baume eine eigenthiimliche Frische. 


Likewise before his lists of plants Ingraham had mentioned the “ever- 
green” magnolia™ and described the “China tree’”™ which he also calls 
‘* “the pride of China’,**—the universal shade tree in the south-west.” 

Observe how much of the information given by Ingraham’ is contained 
in Sealsfield’s notes: 


The China tree, which yields in beauty to no other . . . is the universal shade tree . . . in this 
state.... 


The rapid growth of this tree is remarkable. 


From a berry slightly covered with soil, a weed . . . shoots up during the summer four or five 
feet in height. 


In three or four summers more it will fling its limbs over the planter’s cottage. 


8S. 321. 19S. 320 f. 20 11, 118 f. 1S. 315. #S. 313. 
23S. 376. 9% ry, 111. % 11, 109. % 1, 101. 27 11, 109 f. 
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These young shoots throughout the season are constantly expanding their bright parasols of 
leaves, and as they are of paler hue than the older leaves, which are of a dark purple green, the 
variegated effect, combined with the singularly beautiful arrangement of the whole, is very fine. 


It seems hardly possible that two authors writing independently could 
have attained such similar arrangement of their botanical material and in- 
formation even if they were drawing on a descriptive catalogue of the 

arden or some other common source. 

But there could scarcely have existed a catalogue listing the articles 
responsible for the following unkempt appearance of a planter’s menage. 

Ingraham :*8 
Horses were grazing around the piazzas, over which were strewed saddles, whips, horse blankets 
and the motley paraphernalia with which planters love to lumber their galleries. On nearly 
every piazza in Mississippi may be found a wash-stand, bowl, pitcher, towel, and water- 
bucket. ... 


... Three or four noble dogs . . . were crouching like leopards around his chair. A litter of 
young bullheaded pups lay upon a blanket under a window . . . ; while a domestic tabby sat 
upon the window-sill, gazing musingly upon the rising generation of her hereditary foes, . . . 
A hammock, suspended between an iron hook driven into the side of the house . . . A pair of 
noble antlers was secured to one of the pillars, from whose branches hung broad-brimmed hats 
bridles, a sheep-skin covering to a pe | which reposed in one corner of the piazza, a riding 
whip, a blanket coat or capote, spurs, surcingle, and a part of a coach harness. A rifle and a 
shot-gun . . . while a couple of shot-pouches, a game-bag, and other sporting apparatus, hung 
beside them. Slippers, brogans . . . 


There were also ‘‘negro children,” in the front-yard, and somewhat 
later, in a discussion of the care of the slaves, we read: “‘Several little fellows 
(picaninnies), not two years old, and as naked as young frogs, were amusing 
themselves in rolling over the grass.’’** 

And now Sealsfield:*° 


... in einigen Gallerien . . . sah es ein bischen bunt aus. Alles lag und hing, und stand und 
lief hier durcheinander, Sattel und Ziume, und Jagdtaschen und Jagdflinten, und Sporen und 
Brogans, und Mantel und Capotten, und Waschtische und Becken, und Kannen und Hiange- 
matten. In einer dieser letzteren wiegte sich ein Trio von Katzen, wihrend gleich darunter ein 
Cidevant Champagnerkorb stand, in dem ein halbes Dutzend junger Hunde winselten.—Ein 
Paar nobler Racepferde streckte die schlanken Hise iiber das Gelinder der Gallerie einem Arm- 
sessel zu, auf dem sich eine gewaltige Zibetkatze philosophischen Betrachtungen iiberliess, 
waihrend ein paar Schritte weiter—Jagdhunde und Hiihnerhunde, und Dachshunde und New- 
foundlandhunde an einer Brut schwarzer Wechselbalge herumzerrten, die nach einander iiber 
einen Rasenplatz herumgesprungen kamen auf dem noch einige Dutzende wie Frésche auf 
allen Vieren ausgespreitet,—wahrscheinlich zum Trocknen in der Sonne lagen. 


In remarking on the care of the slaves Ingraham says:* 
On some estates a physician permanently resides, whose time may be supposed sufficiently 
taken up in attending to the health of from one to two hundred persons. Often, several planta- 
tions, if the “force” on each is small, unite and employ one physician for the whole. Every 
plantation is supplied with suitable medicines, and generally to such an extent, that some room 
or part of a room in the planter’s house is converted into a small apothecary’s shop. 


Divine service is sometimes performed in the little chapel on the plantation. 


The whole population of the little village (slave quarters) proceeds to the chapel, where di- 
vine worship is performed, sometimes by an officiating clergyman, and often by the planter 
himself, if a church member.* 


-..On those plantations which have no chapel . . . negroes are permitted to go the nearest 
town to church. 


When negroes leave the plantation, . . . whether to attend church, . . . they must carry ...a 
written permission. . . . This written authority is called a ‘pass.’ 


811, 97 f. 29 11, 125 f. Parentheses mine. 30S. 365 f. 31 yy, 121 f. 
37, 125. 33 17, 127. Parentheses mine. 317, 128. % 1, 129. 
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A Presbyterian clergyman recently informed me that he had been sent for by a native planter, 
toattend the funeral of one of his slaves and preach his funeral sermon. He went, though tw elve 
miles distant from his residence.* 


Out of these remarks Sealsfield concocts the following footnote:*” 
In der Regel haben Pflanzungen nicht nur Hausapotheken, sondern die gréssern auch eigene 


Aerzte. Von den weniger bedeutenden vereinigen sich gewéhnlich mehrere, um einen Arzt aus. | 


schliesslich fiir sich und ihre Sklaven zu unterhalten. Dasselbe ist der Fall mit Predigern. Auf 
jeder grésseren Pflanzung befindet sich eine Hauskapelle, in der der Hausgottesdienst gehalten 
wird. Wenn kein Prediger da ist, verrichtet der Hausherr, im Fall er Mitglied der Episcopal- 
kirche ist,** den Gottesdienst. Auf den Pflanzungen, die sich in der Nahe einer Stadt befinden, 
erhalten die Neger an Sonntagen ihre Passe, um den Gottesdienst in der Stadt zu besuchen, 
Hiufig tritt der Fall ein, dass Prediger zehn und zwanzig Meilen herbeigeschafft werden, um 
die Leichenpredigt fiir einen abgeschiedenen Schwarzen zu halten. 


A few pages further along*® Sealsfield tells of “die Patriarchen des 
schwarzen Vdlkchens,” who sit “ihren ‘dacca’ rauchend,” calls them 
“Uncles” and ‘ Aunties’’ and adds another footnote: 


Die Schwarzen beiderlei Geschlechts unter vierzig Jahren werden durchgingig in den ve- 
reinten Staaten Boys, oder Girls, Buben, Midchen, die Alten wieder Aunties, Uncles, Tantchen, 
Onkelchen ange -redet, eine Anrede, die immer im zirtlich liebevollen Tone gegeben und ange- 
nommen wird. 

Ingraham too introduces his “‘old patriarch’*® and other old negroes, 
one of whom requests a “‘piece ‘bacca’.” He tells us that the planters with 
“kindly feeling” always address the old negroes “in a mild and pleasant 
manner—as ‘Uncle,’ or ‘Aunty’—titles as peculiar to the old negro and 
negress, as ‘boy’ and ‘girl,’ to all under forty years of age.’ 

Each author, mirabdile dictu, introduces, shortly after these similarities, 
the English phrase, the ‘milk of human kindness.” 

A glance at some of the minutiae in the “deer hunt” (“Hirschjagd”) 
reported by the respective authors shows the extent of the correspondence 
between the two volumes. Ingraham’s description extends over eight 
pages,* Sealsfield’s narration, being only an episode introduced to intensify 
the local color, is concentrated into thirteen lines.“ 

Ingraham’s first huntsman, his host, was “formerly an officer in the 
navy’’;* Sealsfield’s lone hunter, ‘‘der Corvetten-Kapitin.” So each was 
“Seemann und Jager.’’ Ingraham’s was a “tried hunter,’’* Sealsfield’s an 
“abgeharteter Jager.” The former speaks of himself as “waiting at my 
stand the approach of a buck,” the latter ‘‘hinter einem Baume aufgestellt, 
auf das Rothwild gelauert.”” The former’s “rifle was levelled at” the stag’s 
“broad breast’’; the latter had “sein Gewehr schussfertig im Arme.”’ In- 
graham’s buck was heard by the hunter “leaping along in immense bounds 
through the thicket” and then seen ‘“‘bearing down directly toward”’ him. 
Sealsfield’s Hirsch which “durch das Dickicht brach” was seen by the 
hunter “‘plétzlich ... in ungeheurem Satze auf ihn heranspringen.” Upon 
the “sudden” appearance of the deer each huntsman got buck fever. The 
one was “so awed and unnerved” that he “‘had not the power to pull the 
trigger.” To the other the “‘Anblick” was “‘so iibermannend”’ that he “nicht 
abzudriicken vermocht.” 

% 11, 125. 87S, 373. 

38 Evidently Sealsfield understood “church member” to mean “churchman” (Webster, 3 
or NED 4) “a member of the Church of England.” 39S. 376 f. 40 17, 240 ff. 

“ Ingraham also has a footnote, p. 254, which says in part: “‘ ‘Boys’ is the general term for 
men” under forty. “If much older he is called ‘daddy,’ or ‘uncle.’ . . . The females, in old age, 


become ‘aunty’....” #11, 242 and S. 379. 
3 11, 132 ff. “S. 338 f. “ q, 133. 11, 139. 
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And finally to return to the incipience of the similarities between the 
two volumes and the incitation to this investigation!*? At the very begin- 
ning to the Natchez element Sealsfield introduces the word “Sporting- 
Gentlemen.’”*® Earlier in the volume we learned to know these “Manner 
von Bildung,’’** a few of whom are found on every Mississippi steamer and 
whose presence it is impossible for the captain to prevent, “denn nie findet 
sich dieselbe Sporting—Gentry ein zweites Mal auf demselben Dampf- 
schiffe ein;—sie wechseln immer, was sie leicht kénnen, da sie der Dampf- 
schiffe drei- bis vierhundert auf dem Mississippi haben. Und viele der 
Kaptins sind auch einverstanden mit ihnen.” 

Similarly had Ingraham spoken early in his volume of these “sporting 
gentlemen’”** encountered on the trip to Natchez: 

There is an organized body of this ci-devant gentry upon the river .. . As the same sportsmen 
do not go twice in the same boat, the captains do not become so familiar with their persons as 


to refuse them passage, were they so inclined. It is very seldom . . . that they are denied pas- 
sage, as gambling is not only permitted but encouraged on most of the boats. 


Innumerable additional bits of evidence might be adduced to demon- 
strate the dependence of the last chapters of the Cajiitenbuch on The South- 
West. It is evident that the foreign-born author was most interested in 
creating the impression that he was intimately familiar with the locale 
of his story. Sealsfield has always attempted to crowd his stories with a 
plentitude of vivid background-material. The above study indicates at least 
one of his methods of attaining this end. Although the most obvious con- 
clusion would be that Sealsfield has here been guilty of simple “‘borrowing,” 
the possibility exists that he actually enjoyed the advice and cooperation 
of the author of South-West in Natchez. 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 


Louisiana State University 


‘7 See American Speech, xv1, 2, 111 (April, 1941). 
#8 S. 298. #9 S. 156 f. 5° 1, 10. 





THE OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES DEDZ AND MINNEN: 
A STUDY IN WAYS OF INTERPRETATION 


THE GLOSSES dede and minnen present problems in interpretation 
and offer good material on which to test various methods of procedure 
in regard to difficult Old English Psalter glosses. This article attempts to 
interpret the glosses correctly by applying a number of possible ways of 
solution and by considering the results obtained from each. These ways are 
here listed in an order convenient to the present discussion. (1) The gloss 
may be accepted as it stands and substantiated, if possible, by an etymol- 
ogy. (2) One may take the gloss as a dialectal variant of an established West 
Saxon word. (3) If the meaning of the lemma does not correspond to that 
of the gloss, a variant Psalter reading at the passage concerned may be 
documented. (4) Possibly the gloss arises from a mistake on the part of 
the glossator, such as misunderstanding or misreading the lemma. (5) One 
may find in the gloss a scribal error or scribal trait back of which lies a more 
understandable word. (6) If the meaning of the lemma seems irreconcilable § 
with that of the gloss, theological exposition concerning the lemma may be 
examined as a source for the gloss. Several of these methods of procedure 
may be constructive factors in the interpretation of any one gloss. 

In Eadwine’s Canterbury Psalter’ at Ps. 125, 6, the Latin portantes 
mani pulos suos is glossed berende his ded@. The last word stands out notice- 
ably in comparison with other Old English glosses to this passage: ripan, 
gripan, handfulla, and sceafas,? and calls for consideration. Some has previ- 
ously been given to it. 

Holthausen apparently accepted the gloss as it stands, for he entered 
in his etymological dictionary déd, ‘Handvoll,’ ‘Garbe’; there its etymology 
is said to be unknown.’ In Hall’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, third edition, 
the gloss is entered with a query as dé, ‘manipulus,’ ‘sheaf.’ There is of 
course a chance that here or there among Old English glosses may occur 
a word which has been saved for us by a single happy occurrence and about 
which no information is available other than that provided by its form and 
lemma in the documentation. In general, however, it is likely that even 
for a gloss with but a single documentation some enlightening details can 
be found. If one accepts a once documented gloss as it stands without cor- 
roborative evidence and enters it in a dictionary, it seems desirable there 
to give the reader some indication, as Hall does for dé, that the word itself— 
let alone its etymology—has not been thoroughly understood. 

Schlutter accepted for dede@ the meaning ‘sheaf’ indicated by its lemma 
manipulos, took the gloss as dialectal for an elsewhere undocumented dép, 
‘sheaf,’ and etymologized it as related to the verb dén and as meaning ‘what 
is put in piles.”* Since his assumption of a dialectal variant leads only toa 
hypothetical dé), ‘sheaf,’ and since his etymology stretches what is known 
about the meaning of dén, the interpretation sheds scarcely more light on dede 
than is provided by the obvious fact that it occurs as a gloss to manipulos. 


1 Ed. F. Harsley, EETS, O.S., 92. 

* More fully these glosses are ripan, Bosworth Ps., ed. Lindeléf; sceafas, Pans Ps., ed. 
Krapp; reopan, Vespasian Ps., ed. Sweet; gripan # scafas t handfulla, Lambeth Ps., ed. Lindelif; 
rypan, Cambridge Ps., ed. Wildhagen; gripan, Arundel Ps., ed. Oess; gripan, Regius Ps., ed. 
Roeder; ripan, Junius Ps., ed. Brenner. 

* F. Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1934. 

‘O. Schlutter, “Zum Wortschatz des Regius und Eadwine Psalter,” Englische Studien, 
XxxviiI, 9. 
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Wildhagen saw in dede@ a dialectal variant of a known word. He sug- 
gested that dede@ is equivalent to dyde in the Aldhelm gloss malleoli: dyde,§ 
which the dictionaries now enter as djd, ‘fuel,’ ‘tinder.’ He observed con- 
cerning the e for y the fact that the ms. was written in Kent and noted 
specifically drehten for dryhien at Ps. 105, 34. While the lemma manipulos 
calls for a word meaning ‘sheaf’ or ‘bundle,’ he felt that it is no far cry from 
the meaning ‘tinder,’ ‘dry twigs for lighting,’ to the meaning ‘bundle.’ 
This interpretation deserves careful consideration. 

The word djd means ‘tinder’ and especially ‘dry twigs for lighting’ ;* 
it is etymologically akin to a group of words having to do with fire;® its 
dialectal Modern English derivative dithe means ‘cow-dung dried and cut 
into squares for fuel.”*° That it might mean ‘bundle’ is, as Wildhagen 
thought, no far cry. This could be somewhat substantiated by the fact 
that its lemma malleolus is at least once explained by a word meaning 
‘bundle,’ though the connection with the idea of fire is still obvious for the 
bundle is one of tarred stalks used as a firebrand: malleoli—manipuli 
spartei pice contecti, qui incensi aut in muros aut in testudines iaciuntur.™ 

Wildhagen’s interpretation is rather credible, though still in need of 
support. One might in general accept the assumption that in a Kentish 
psalter ded@ is a dialectal form of West Saxon djd, and the meaning ‘sheaf,’ 
‘bundle,’ attributed to dede¢ from its lemma manipulos comes temptingly 
close to the meaning of djd if one thinks of firewood as a bundle of sticks. 
The dialectal variation should, if possible, be more thoroughly established; 
but first of all one must cope with the conviction that the word dj@ is in- 
timately connected with the idea of fire. If there were evidence that any- 
thing about the passage at Ps. 125, 6, portantes manipulos, might have 
induced a glossator to think at once of material to be used for fire, one could 
see much more pertinence in his having written here an equivalent of dfd. 
There is such evidence. 

In the Old English Psalters, when the gloss does not agree in form or 
meaning with its apparent lemma, there is always a possibility that the 
gloss was made not to this Latin word but to a variant reading in another 
manuscript of the Psalter and was later copied into the manuscript in 
which it is found. At times an enlightening variant reading can be docu- 
mented. In his study of the Lambeth Psalter, Lindeléf cites some sixty 
examples of Lambeth Psalter glosses which agree better with variant read- 
ings than with the respective Latin words of the Lambeth manuscript; 
for example, Ps. 30, 23 excessu: forhtunge, variant pavore; 36, 2 olera her- 


For the documentations of this gloss cf. Napier, Old English Glosses, 2, 43 and ZfdA., 
5, 39. 
K. Wildhagen, “Zum Eadwine- und Regius-Psalter,” Englische Studien, xxx1x, 204. 

7K. Wildhagen, ““Entgegnung,” Englische Studien, xi, 308. The title arises from the fact 
that he and Schlutter engaged in a controversy over several matters among which was the 
interpretation of dede. 

* See the discussion by Napier, Old English Glosses, p. 44, note to 1655. The word djd 
is documented from two occurrences of dyde as gloss to malleoli (ambustas malleoli machinas) 
in Aldhelm’s De Laudibus V irginitatis, ed. Giles, 23,8, in a passage concerning the Book of 
Daniel account of the men in the fiery furnace. From this passage mailleoli is glossed firfodan 
(food for fire) at O.E.G., 7, 88. Cf. malleolus in Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, col. 191, |. 31, for 
meaning materia ad ignem accendendum apte ; and for meaning ‘twigs’ cf. malleolus: sarmenia, 
Corpus Glossary M 5; malleolis: spahhun, Die ahd. Glossen, 1, 660, 60. 

* Cf. djd@ in Holthausen’s Ae. Etymologisches W drterbuch. 

© Cf. dithe in English Dialect Dictionary, ed. J. Wright. 

" Nonius, De Compendiosa Doctrina, ed. L. Mueller, Leipzig 1888, pt. II, p. 236. 
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barum: wyrta felda, variant olera prati; 77, 8 exasperans: burhbitter, variant 
peramarum.” The apparatus criticus in Wildhagen’s edition of the Cam. 
bridge Psalter gives a number of references to variant Latin readings 
which better suit the glosses; for example, Ps. 21, 30 procident: fordgaé, 
variant procedunt; 52, 2 voluntatibus: lustum, variant voluptatibus; 105, 
38 infecta: ofslagyn, variant interfecta; 108, 29 reverentia: sceome, variant 
pudore.® Similar occurrences are noted by Oess in his edition of the Arundel 
Psalter; for example, Ps. 36, 14 decipiant: awurpon, variant deiciant; 37,7 
curvatus: gedrefed, variant turbatus.“ An examination of a part of Eadwine’s 
Canterbury Psalter shows defecerunt glossed dydon at Ps. 105, 13, which 
gloss fits better the variant fecerunt,” and dirigit glossed lufad at Ps. 145, 8 
which gloss fits better the variant diligit.““ If in the interpretation of dede 
there is involved a meaning not wholly suitable to the apparent lemma jn 
the locution portantes manipulos at Ps. 125, 6, a variant reading should 
be looked for. 

The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, under gremium, cites from Ms. Veronen- 
sis the reading at Ps. 125, 6: tollentes gremia sua." This phraseology is used 
by Cyprianus: Item in Psalmo CXXV .. . venientes autem venient in exulta- 
tione tollentes gremia sua.'* And Cassiodorus, in his exposition of the Psalter 
passage here concerned, writes: Messores enim, opere consummato, gremia 
portant ad aream quae in agro spicarum congregatione ligaverint.’* The mean- 
ing of gremia in these passages is ‘bundles of grain,’ synonymous with 
manipulos; the passages are cited in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae under 
gremium: fasciculus frumenti qui in gremio colligitur. But gremia is a fre- 
quent writing of cremia, ‘firewood.”° Under cremium the Thes. Ling. Lat. 
cites these documentations: ef virgulae et gremia et sarmenta et superamenta 
continebuntur ligni appellatione; and statim ligna et gremia acceperunt petere, 
ut Petrum flammas cremarent. While gremia in the Psalter passage means 
‘bundles,’ ‘sheaves,’ in these passages it means ‘firewood,’ ‘brushwood for 
fire.’ That glossators interpreted it in this meaning is shown by numerous 
instances of the glossing of gremia by siccamina lignorum, ‘dry firewood.™ 
Also in Old High German glosses cremium from Ps. 101, 4 is written gremium 
and glossed sometimes by garba, ‘sheaf,’ and sometimes by spahha, ‘tin 
der.” In accordance with glossators’ interpretation of gremia as ‘firewood, 
the variant reading gremia in the Psalter passage would be fittingly rendered 
by Old English dd, ‘dry twigs for lighting.’ 

Here is a quite considerable reason for accepting the suggestion that the 

12U, Lindeléf, “Der Lambeth-Psalter,” Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, Tom. 


XLII, no. 3, pp. 20-22. 
183K. Wildhagen, Der Cambridger Psalter, ed. in Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Prosa, 


Bd. 7. 
4G. Oess, Der alienglische Arundel-Psalter, (ed. in Anglistische Forschungen, Hit. 30) 
yp. 17-24. 

ail The variant occurs in the Arundel Ps., ed. Oess. It is also the reading of the Gallicanum 
version in the Canterbury Psalter. 

16 The variant occurs in the Psalterium Gallicanum, ed. Migne, Patrol. Lat., 29. It is also 
the reading of the Hebraicum version in the Canterbury Psalter, and there dirigit in the Gal 
licanum version is glossed diligit. 

17 This variant is also noted in Migne, Patrol. Lat., 29, col. 384 footnote. 

18 Cyprianus, Testimoniorum adv. Judaeos; Migne, Patrol. Lat., 4, col. 773, ll. 19 ff. 

19 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 70, col. 927, 1. 6. 

20 Cf. Thes. Ling. Lat. under gremium, col. 2320, 1. 15. 

21 Cf. Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, v1, 285 and siccamina lignorum h. e. ligna siccals 
in Forcellini, 7otius Latinitatis Lexicon under siccamen. 

2 Cf. Die ahd. Glossen, 1, 521, 6. 
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glosses ded@ and dyde represent one and the same word. They may refer to 
the very same thing, firewood. There remains to be considered the question 
of form, the assumption that ded@ is a Kentish form of West Saxon dé. 

The two documentations of djd occur as dyde to the genitive malleoli,” 
which fact indicates that the Old English noun belongs to the feminine 
declension; and it is so listed by both Hall’s Dictionary and the Supplement. 
The lemma manipulos calls for an accusative plural; in the Canterbury 
Psalter the ending @ is a usual accusative plural feminine ending, for ex- 
ample, dedit petitiones: sel@d ben@ 105, 15; inter gentes: betwioh piode, 125, 2. 
In the first part of the Canterbury Psalter, through Ps. 77, many additions 
and corrections have been made in which e for West Saxon y is rather 
common; for example, senfullan, 9, 18; drege, 65, 6. These corrections and 
additions are rare in the second part of the Psalter, and the edited text 
makes no mention of a corrector’s hand in ded@. Throughout the Psalter 
there are a few instances of e for y to which the edited text makes no men- 
tion of a corrector’s hand; for example, sendrie, 7, 12; senfullan, 57, 4; 
drehten, 105, 34; and the accompanying dialectal variation y for e occurs in 
unscypnesse, 100, 2. In view of these dialectal features, one might take 
ded@e as a Kentish form of the known djo if the meaning of the lemma called 
for such a word. The variant gremia, for the apparent lemma manipulos, 
does invite the meaning which djd supplies. This interpretation offers, I 
believe, a possible solution for ded@; but it has two weak points. 

One weak point in this interpretation is the assumption that e is here 
dialectal for y. While examples of this dialectal characteristic are common 
in the corrector’s hand as far as Ps. 78, they are rare after that. The gloss 
dede might contain e for y, but one cannot maintain that this is likely. 
It is pertinent to note how this possibility may be minimized or emphasized 
to serve a point. Wildhagen, who in his study of the Canterbury Psalter 
proposed northern Mercia as the region in which the Old English glosses 
originated, spoke there of the complete lack of the Kentish characteristic 
efor y with the exception of a few instances in the first part as far as Psalm 
78.4 In the article in which he equated ded@ with dyde, however, he re- 
marked that since the ms. was written in Kent the e for y would not be 
extraordinary, and he adduced drehien from Ps. 105, 34 as an instance. 
The fact is that dialectal variation e for y in dede@ is not a strong possibility, 
and an interpretation using that possibility for support cannot be strongly 
convincing. 

Another weak point in this interpretation is the fact that to the as- 
sumption of dialectal variation in the gloss and to the assumption that the 
variant gremia stood in a ms. used by an Old English glossator, is joined 
the assumption that a glossator actually took gremia to mean ‘firewood’ 
in a passage where it means ‘sheaves.’ It would be well to consider care- 
fully the possibilities enabling one to assume a mistake by the glossator, 
and also the effectiveness of using such an assumption in the interpreta- 
tion of a gloss. 

In the Old English glosses in the Canterbury Psalter there are probable 
instances of the glossator’s misunderstanding or misreading of the Latin. 
His misunderstanding of the Latin is indicated by such glosses as gegute 
to fundasti, 88, 12, by confusion with fundere; mupbe to horam, 132, 2, by 

* Cf. footnotes 5 and 8. 


a K. Wildhagen, “Der Psalter des Eadwine von Canterbury,” Morsbach Studien, xm, 
p. 149, , 
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confusion with os; nihtlecan to coturnix, 104, 40, by confusion with noc- 
turnus.** His misreading of the Latin is evidenced by such a gloss as felle 
hundes to pellicano, 101, 7, through taking the lemma as two words. In 
these instances each of the Old English glosses is a wellknown word, fitting 
some fairly obvious misinterpretation of the lemma. 

This way of interpretation, which looks for inexactness on the part of 
the glossator as a means of reconciling a known word with its lemma, might 
also be applicable if the lemma, though offering no fairly obvious oppor- 
tunity for misunderstanding or misreading, has in it any detectable induce- 
ment to lead a glossator astray. This may be illustrated from the gloss to 
avaritiam at Ps. 118, 36. From this gloss the B. T. Dictionary enters epegit- 
sung, ‘avarice.’ This word is deleted in the Supplement with the note that the 
ms. has ewe gitsunge. This note cannot be proved, for a study of the spelling 
in this psalm enables one to make out a good case for both readings, epe 
and ewe; and while ewe gitsunge has a recognizable meaning, ‘avarice of the 
law,’ it is still an odd gloss. Yet the reading ewe is the more likely because 
ewe does occur twenty times in this psalm as a gloss to /ex, legis, or legem. 
If in addition to these instances it occurs as a gloss to some other word 
quite dissimilar in meaning, some mistake by the glossator is not unlikely. 
In glossing avaritiam he may have had the word ewe, which he had recently 
used, called to mind by the first two syllables of avaritiam, and in thinking 
of avaritiam—gitsunge, he may have unwittingly written down ewe git- 
sunge. Here there is a recognizable, though apparently unsuitable, meaning 
in the gloss, and there is some detectable inducement for a glossator to have 
erroneously written ewe giisunge. Under such conditions the assumption 
of a glossator’s error may be a constructive factor in the interpretation of 
a gloss. 

Unless the gloss offers a recognizable meaning while the lemma also 
offers some detectable cause for an instance of the glossator’s ineptitude, 
an interpretation which uses the assumption of such ineptitude must be 
satisfied with possibility only. The application of such a way of interpreta- 
tion when one of these conditions is not fulfilled, may be illustrated from a 
Lambeth Psalter gloss and pertinently compared with the preceding inter- 
pretation of deda. The Supplement enters with a query gliwcynn, ‘a kind of 
music,’ from the gloss on glywci to in tibiis in the Lambeth Psalter, 146, 10. 
The explanation accompanying the entry is that tibiis seems to have been 
taken in the sense of ‘pipes’ and rendered gliwcyn, ‘a kind of music.’ That 
tibiis, which in the context means ‘shanks,’ might have been mistakenly 
thought of by the glossator as meaning ‘pipes,’ is a logical suggestion, for 
in its duplicity of meaning tibiis offers a detectable inducement for the 
glossator to err. Similarly gremia, in its duplicity of meaning, would offer 
cause for a glossator to render it as ‘firewood’ in a passage where it means 
‘sheaves’; and in the Old High German glosses previously cited there is 
documentary evidence of the rendering ‘sheaf’ in a context calling for the 
rendering ‘firewood.’ But to make glywc# mean ‘kind of music’ one must 
change it to gliwcyn; and, comparably, to make dede@ mean ‘firewood’ one 
must change it to dyd@. To accuse a glossator of having mistakenly used a 
gloss about which we ourselves are not sure, is perhaps to see wrongly 4 


% These causes for the glossator’s mistake seem likely, but can not be definitely proved. 

* Illuminations in the Psalters might conceivably offer evidence in the interpretation 
of a gloss. In the Canterbury Psalter the illumination to Ps. 125 shows men carrying what are 
unmistakably sheaves, not bundles of firewood. 
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mote because of a beam. In attempting to remove the beam and see rightly 
what obscures on glywci, one may find a way of procedure applicable also 
to dede@. As omission is a scribal trait, one might try on onglywct, and resolve 
the abbreviation in the usual way, on onglywcum. This rather resembles the 
dative plural of Old English oncleowe, ‘ankle,’ a passing fair gloss to tibiis, 
‘shanks.’ The spelling yw beside eow is found in the Lambeth Psalter in 
cedertryw, cedertreowa, and getreowa, getrywa. But the gloss contains the 
letter g, and, if it means ‘ankles,’ a misplaced c. That the Old English word 
for ‘ankle’ was written with g and, at least once, with a misplaced c is 
evidenced from the gloss ang‘leow to talus, WW. 307, 28. This interpretation 
for on glywcet% perhaps does not wholly solve the gloss, but it is here submit- 
ted as more convincing than one which assumes both a misunderstanding of 
the lemma by the glossator and also a meaning not known to obtain in the 
gloss. 

It is possible that dede, like on glywci, may be obscured by scribal error 
or scribal trait. A scribal error may often be detected by comparing the gloss 
with other glosses to the same lemma. At Ps. 59, 10 calciamentum is glossed 
scyeuange; a comparison with the glosses sceobwangce to calciamentorum at 
Luke 3, 16 and sceobwang to calciamenti at John 1, 27 indicates that -uange 
is a scribal error for -buange. Since atrium is frequently rendered by cafertun, 
the gloss eafortune to atria at 95, 8, is clearly a scribal error. But of all avail- 
able Old English glosses to manipulos there is none which through scribal 
error might with any probability yield dede. Scribal error, to be sure, is not 
confined to men of long ago—in the edited text of the Canterbury Psalter 
casta at 11, 7, is glossed sysra; unless one happens to think at once of syfra, 
the word is troublesome. Here the manuscript reading seems to me to be 
syfra; but I do not doubt that the ms. reading is deda@.”" 

Leaving the theory of scribal error, ancient or modern, as unprofitable 
in the interpretation of ded@, one may consider the possibility of some scribal 
trait. This may be a trait observed widely in glosses, such as omission of 
parts and elliptical glossing,** or it may be a peculiarity of the particular 
ms. under consideration. No widely observed trait appears to be applicable 
to dede@, but there is a pertinent peculiarity to be observed in the Old English 
glosses in the Canterbury Psalter. The letter d is frequently written where 
one would expect 0, and the letter d is frequently written where one would 
expect d. Applied to dede, the first peculiarity yields ded@, which is still ob- 
scure; the other, however, yields dede, which is a quite acceptable Old 
English word for ‘deeds.’ There are three certain occurrences of this word for 
‘deed’ in the Canterbury Psalter: dedum 34, 17; deda, 63, 10; dedum 142, 5; 
and from this evidence a spelling with 3 is not to be expected. Yet the ad- 
jective géd, the nouns drihten and ende, and the verb déd, which are not in- 
frequent in the glosses and occur mainly with normal spelling, are written 
respectively as goden, 29, 8, drihten 33, 21, ende 60, 3, and ded 149, 9. A 
striking instance of this peculiar use of 0 occurs at Ps. 67, 16: dun godes dun 
berende t nihtsum dun gerenned t runnen dun fett, wherein the word dian is 
spelled twice with 0 and twice normally with d. Similarly mildheort and 
mildheort occur at Ps. 144, 8. From Ps. 1 through Ps. 77 many words have 


_ * This opinion is based on observance of the gloss in the magnificent facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the Canterbury Psalter, printed and published for the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral 
by Lund, Humphries, and Co., London, 1935. 

** Cf. Napier, Old English Glosses, v1, and Meritt, “Possible Elliptical Compounds in 
Old English Glosses,” AJP, Lrx, 209-217. 
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been altered by a corrector; as may be ascertained from the notes in Hars- 
ley’s edition, in some twenty-five instances the corrector has altered 6 to d, 
for example in deg 12, 2;?° modes 54, 14; don 74, 5; and dom 75, 9. In a Can- 
ticle gloss to honorificatus on fol. 266a occurs what seems to be play with 3 
and d in the writing gewurddddod.* In all there is abundant evidence to 
establish a likelihood that as a result of a scribal trait ded@ may have been 
written deda. 

Since West Saxon déd is written with e (dedum, dede) in the Canterbury 
Psalter, and since there the nominative and accusative plural ending of 
feminine nouns is frequently @, dede in form would be quite acceptable as an 
accusative plural of déd, ‘deed,’ rendering the accusative plural manipulos. 
There is, however, such a divergence in meaning between lemma and gloss 
that to thread one’s way along the tenuous lines of connotation toward a 
possible semantic convergence, would be an undertaking preferably to be 
postponed at least until one had searched for some figurative explanation of 
mantpulos in the writings of medieval expositors of the Bible. 

In his study of the Lambeth Psalter, Lindeléf notes many instances 
where the gloss does not exactly render the apparent lemma but rather ex- 
plains or enlarges upon it in a more or less theological sense.** If one consults 
the writings of the medieval expositors, it is often apparent that the mean- 
ings there given to words from the Psalter are the meanings with which the 
Old English Psalter glosses agree. For example, at Ps. 36, 3 in the Lambeth 
Psalter ferram is glossed geladunge, which means ‘church.’ Augustine’s com- 
ment on ferram in this verse is: Terra enim Domini, Ecclesia eius est.™ At Ps. 
34, 8 in the Lambeth Psalter captio is glossed feng t dead. The meaning of 
the second gloss, ‘death,’ agrees with Cassiodorus’ interpretation of captio 
in this verse: quae est illa captio, nisi mors Domini Salvatoris.* In the Canter- 
bury Psalter at Ps. 134, 20 levi is glossed denes; this is a translation of 
ministri, which word occurs in Augustine’s exposition: benedicite ministri, 
hoc est, domus Levi.* At Ps. 59, 11 idumeam is glossed 3a eordlican ding; this 
concurs with the interpretation of Cassiodorus: Idumea terrena significat ;** 
and at Ps. 9, 15 portis mortis is glossed gatum deofles, which is enlightened by 
Cassiodorus: porta vero mortis est diabolus.* That such theological interpre- 
tations actually found their way into the Canterbury Psalter is shown by the 
Latin glosses there. For example, to Domus levi on folio 241b is the marginal 
note: ministri domus levi; to idumeam is the gloss... etiam ipsi terreni 
ecclesiae sunt subditi, fol. 103b. 

It is not unlikely that what expositors say about Ps. 125, 6—euntes ibant 
et flebant mittentes semina sua, venientes autem venient in exultatione portanies 
manipulos suos—may be pertinent to an understanding of ded@. Some ex- 
plain semina as deeds and manipulos as the rewards or fruits of deeds. Thus 
Augustine: Mittunt semina sua, bonam voluntatem et bona opera, and recipiet 
quisque manipulos suos, id est fructum seminis, coronam gaudiorum et exsul- 


*9In the facsimile reproduction this word would unquestionably be read deg. Harsley 
was probably able to detect these changes by noting a different color of ink used by the cor- 
rector. This difference in color does not show up in the reproduction. 

8° In this article, references to folios are to those in the facsimile reproduction. 

| U. Lindeléf, op. cit., p. 26. 

® Migne; Patrol. Lat., 36, col. 358, 1. 30. 

33 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 70, col. 244, 1. 13. 

34 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 37, col. 1755, 1. 27. 

% Migne, Patrol. Lat., 70, col. 422, 1. 28. 

*% Migne, Patrol. Lat., 70, col. 84, 1. 3. 
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tationis ;*" Hilarius: et unusquisque quae severit metet, operum suorum fructus 
in iudicium tamquam manipulos laturus;** Petrus Lombardus: Semina, 
scilicet misericordiam et bona opera... manipulos suos, fructum seminis, 
scilicet coronam gaudiorum et exultationis.*® Such exposition is reflected in 
the Latin glosses in the Canterbury Psalter; the Latin gloss to manipulos 
is fructum seminis, fol. 232b, and on folio 232a is the gloss semina sunt bona 
opera quorum fructus in gloria metendus. In such exposition the word manipu- 
los represents not actually deeds but rather the fruit of deeds. The same 
kind of interpretation appears in Middle English. In the Prose Psalter,*® Ps. 
125, 6 is rendered: Je dyand jede out of be world & wept, sendand her dedes. 
And hij comaund into heven shul cum wyp ioie, berand to God her honours. 
The exposition of Richard Rolle of Hampole is similar: sendand bifor thaim 
thaire sede. that is, mercy and goed dedis ...Cumand til the dome thai sall 
cum with gladnes. till the kyngdome of God. berend the froit of thaire sede. 
that is, corown of toy.” Other expositors, however, take manipulos specifi- 
cally as good deeds. Thus Alcuin: Quid portant? Opera misericordiae ;* Cassio- 
dorus: portantes manipulos . . . sic beati ferunt in aream Domini fructuosis- 
simas actiones ;* Haymo: mittentes semina sua, id est bona opera sua... 
manipulos suos, id est bona opera sua;* Bruno Herbipolensis: manipulos, id 
est, fructuossissimas actiones.® 

There is a strong theological tradition that manipulos at Ps. 125, 6 means 
figuratively either good deeds or the fruits of these deeds. The latter inter- 
pretation is carried into the Canterbury Psalter in the gloss fructum seminis ; 
the former is very likely found in the Psalter in the gloss dede. It is true that 
déd carries only the meaning ‘deed’ and not the meaning ‘good deed’ which 
would completely fit the interpretation given to manipulos by expositors; 
but they give the same interpretation to semina, and the Middle English 
Psalter renders this merely by dedes. The well attested traditional exposi- 
tion on Ps. 125, 6, shown by Latin glosses to have been known to writers of 
the Canterbury Psalter and shown by the occurrence of the words dedes 
and honours in the Prose Psalter to have influenced the English version, is a 
convincing point in the conclusion that ded@ means ‘deeds.’ The marked 
trait of writing 0 for d in common Old English words in the Canterbury 
Psalter is a convincing point in the conclusion that dede@ is a scribe’s peculiar 
way of writing dede, the exact form to be expected in the Canterbury Psalter 
for the accusative plural of the wellknown Old English word déd, ‘deed.’ 

This interpretation of ded@ suggests a discussion of minnen, for of the 
two occurrences of manipulos in the Canterbury Psalter the one is glossed 
ded@ and minnen is the gloss to the other—de quo non implebit manum suam 
qui metit nec sinum suum qui manipulos colliget: be dam ne gefilleh hende 
his se be ripp ne his }@ minnen gesomna@d, Ps. 128, 7. A word minnen occurs 
in three other places in the Psalter; malignari: bem minnen, 104, 15; mag- 
nalia; b@ minnen, 105, 21; maligno: ba minnan,’ 143, 10. Hall’s Dictionary 


57 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 37, col. 1666, ll. 21 and 37. 

38 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 9, col. 691, 1. 7. 

‘8 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 191, col. 1156, ll. 30 and 39. 

‘© Ed. K. Biilbring, EETS, O.S. 97. 

“| This passage was called to my attention by Professor Arthur Kennedy. 

© The Psalter Translated by Richard Rolle of Hampole, ed. H. Bramley, Oxford, 1884. 
*’ Migne, Patrol. Lat., 100, col. 628, 1. 15. 

‘4 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 70, col. 927, 1. 8. 

* Migne, Patrol. Lat., 116, col. 640, ll. 33 and 38. 

“ Migne, Patrol. Lat., 142, col. 472, 1. 15. 
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enters with a query minnen, ‘manipulos,’ ‘sheaves’ and minnen, ‘magnalia.’ 
Holthausen’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch gives minnan, ‘Garben,’ ‘grosse 
Dinge,’ as of unknown origin. Other than these occurrences in the Canter- 
bury Psalter, there are five documentations of a similar word: Ne pe sunne 
on dege sol ne gebarne/ne be mona on niht min ne geweorde, Paris Psalter 
120, 6, ed. Krapp; on minnanlinche, Charter 1214, ed. Birch; mine myrdran 
ond mansceapan, Guthlac 650, ed. Krapp; Hwilum cyrdon eft/minne man- 
sceapban on mennisc hiw, Guthlac 908, ed. Krapp, and wid feondes hond ond 

. . wid malscrunge minra wihta, Leechdoms III, 36, 14. Since there has 
been considerable uncertainty about the meaning of min, minnan, and 
mine in the first three of these documentations, they do not immediately 
throw any light on the Canterbury Psalter glosses under discussion; they 
will be considered more fully toward the close of this article. In the last 
two passages minne and minra, in which the ra is the genitive plural in- 
flectional ending, seem to be adjectives meaning something like ‘evil,’ 
‘mean,’ ‘harmful,’ and they are so taken by the Bosworth-Toller Diction- 
ary and Supplement.“ It is likely that in these two passages and in the 
glosses to maligno and malignari there occurs the same word, an adjective 
minne, meaning ‘evil.’ 

The gloss be minnen to magnalia occurs in the context gui fecit magnalia 
in egypto: se worhte ba minnen on egyptum, Ps. 105, 21. Holthausen accepted 
the gloss as it stands and entered minnan, ‘grosse Dinge,’ without etymol- 
ogy in his dictionary. It was interpreted by Wildhagen as resulting possibly 
from the glossator’s confusion of magnalia with maligna, a theory which 
seems not unlikely although lacking in corroborative evidence. Since in the 
Canterbury Psalter there are four occurrences of minnen in approximately 
the same form and containing the main element min found in five possibly 
related Old English words outside the Psalter, a search for scribal error, 
scribal trait, or dialectal variation offers no clue. The context leads one to 
believe that magnalia could easily have been interpreted by expositors as 
maligna, ‘evil things’; and some credence attaches to this from a Latin gloss 
in the Canterbury Psalter where, conversely, maligna is interpreted as 
magna: maligna vt magna .i. superba, fol. 60b. But none of the expositors, so 
far as I find, interpret magnalia as ‘evil.’ There remains the possibility of a 
variant Psalter reading, and here there is some pertinent evidence. 

At Ps. 34, 26 occurs the locution gui maligna loquuntur, but according to 
the edition in Migne both the Psalterium Gallicanum and Psalterium Ro- 
manum read here gui magna loqguuntur.*® Here the Latin of the Cambridge 
Psalter is gui maligna loguuntur, but the Old English gloss is pe micyl spre- 
cad. At Ps. 11, 4 occurs the locution linguam maliloquam, to which there are 
variant readings magniloguam,®® and in the Regius Psalter at this passage 


‘7 The B.T. Dictionary enters min, ‘mean,’ ‘vile,’ from the Guthlac passage; under min 
with this meaning the Supplement adds the passage from Leechdoms, and refers to min in 
N.E.D., where Old English minne is given as meaning ‘wicked, harmful.’ Holthausen, Ae. 
Etymologisches Worterbuch, enters minne, ‘bise,’ ‘schadlich,’ and relates it credibly to mdn, 
‘wickedness.’ Hall’s Dictionary enters minne with a query as nominative and accusative plural 
of min, and enters min?, ‘evil,’ ‘harmful.’ 

#8 Cf. Morsbach Studien, x11, p. 246. 

“9 Patrol. Lat., 29, col. 187 and 188. In the Canterbury Psalter the readings of the Galli- 
canum, Romanum and Hebraicum versions are respectively gui maligna loquuntur, qui ma- 
ligna loguur tur, qui magnificantur. 

5° Cf. Wildhagen’s edition of the Cambridge Psalter p. 22 footnote. The Canterbury 
Psalter has magniloquam in the Gallicanum and Hebraicum version, maliloguam in the Ro- 
manum. 
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maliloqguam is glossed da fela speculan. To this evidence from the Psalters of 
variants between magnus in one version or manuscript and malus or malig- 
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nus in another, and of glosses obviously rendering the variant rather than 
me the apparent lemma, may be added a footnote in Migne to Ps. 70, 19, guae 
er fecisti magnalia, mentioning that the recensor Martianeus here read quae 


fecisti malignantia.® In the gloss be minnen to magnalia the real lemma may 
likely be a variant maligna or malignantia which called forth the same Old 
ad English word as that used to render malignari and maligno. 

From the gloss manipulos: minnen at Ps. 128, 7, Holthausen in his 





d etymological dictionary entered ‘Garben’ as a meaning for minnan along 
by with the meaning ‘grosse Dinge’ which he attributed to minnan from its 
oe apparent rendering of magnalia. For this gloss minnen to manipulos Schlut- 
st ter sought an etymological connection with Old English mund and Old 
2. Irish mind.® This is not convincing. Etymology has a just place in the inter- 
1 pretation of Old English glosses which are dark; but it is most helpful when 
* it adduces a pat Germanic cognate and avoids the temptingly large range of 
he Indo-European vocabulary where a cognate may be—and has sometimes 
we been—found for a ghost word. Wildhagen took the gloss minnen to manipu- 

los as resulting from an earlier scribal error in the Latin, whereby manipulos 
Ke was miswritten as something like malignos.™ He listed a large number of 


instances in which, he thought, the glosses might have been originally in- 
iI. duced by a miswriting of the lemma in an earlier manuscript. In some this 
seems credible, as in the gloss oneled to ascensus, Ps. 83, 6, for which Wild- 
hagen suggested the erroneous writing accensus.* In such instances one 
might also assume that the glossator misread the Latin. But it is difficult to 
believe that manipulos was misread as malignos, and Wildhagen could only 
conjecture that it was miswritten as malignos. As with the gloss be minnen 
to magnalia, the search for scribal trait or dialectal variation here seems un- 
to profitable; and there are, so far as I find, no variant Psalter readings. The 
examination of theological exposition on manipulos in this passage is, how- 
ever, to the point. 

The verse in which manipulos occurs (Ps. 128, 7) deals with the wicked, 
am who are likened, in the preceding verse, to the grass on the housetops, 
wherewith he who collects the sheaves does not fill his bosom: de quo non 
implebit manum suam qui metit nec sinum suum qui mani pulos colliget. Figur- 
to atively manipulos is taken by expositors to represent all people, the good 
and the bad, gathered at the final day; concerning the verse Cassiodorus 
writes: Im feni specie perseverat; et sicut superius in alio psalmo de beatorum 
Jructibus dicit: venientes autem venient in exsultatione, portantes manipulos 
suos (Psal, CXXV, 6), ita nunc de peccatoribus pronuntiat, nec manu nec, 





re 
- sinu aliquid ex eis a messoribus, id est ab angelis, qui ad iudicium Domini 
; populos congregabunt, esse portandum.® Haymo interprets manipulos here 
oe to mean ‘the good’; De quo feno, id est de quibus malis, non implebit manum 
e suam angelus, qui metet, id est separabit bonos a malis, et sinum suum, inde 
my angelus, qui manipulos colliget, id est congregabit bonos (Matth. XIII).™ 
ral Arnobius qualifies manipulos with a pronoun referring to heretics; having 


li- 5! Patras. Lat., 29, col. 258. 

82 Cf. Englische Studien, x.1, 164. 

53 Cf. Morsbach Studien, x11, 235. 

54 Cf, Morsbach Studien, x11, 236. 

% Migne, Patrol. Lat., 70, col. 937, ll. 43-49. 
56 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 116, col. 644, ll. 42-46. 
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compared the grass on the housetops to heretics, he continues: mec sinus fin 

suos implent ii qui manipulos eorum colligunt.“ wi. 
The verse in which manipulos occurs (Ps. 128, 7) is also directly related ‘ey 

by expositors to the parable of the tares in Matthew where, under the 

figure of tares and grain, respectively both the bad and the good are said to mi: 

be gathered in: Colligite primum zizania, et alligate ea in fasciculos [Itala Fr 

mani pulos|** ad comburendum, triticum autem congregate in horreum meum.® ha: 








In Matthew xi, 40-41, the explanation of the parable reveals that the tra 








tares are analogous to those who do evil: Sicut ergo colliguntur zizania, et Gu 
igni comburuntur, sic erit in consummatione saeculi. Mittet Filius hominis wa 
angelos suos, et colligent de regno eius omnia scandala et eos, qui faciunt iniqut- wns 
tatem. Commenting on Ps. 128, 7, Augustine refers directly to this parable: fits 
Et venient messores, sed non de illis implent manipulos. Venturi sunt enim sus 
messores, et collecturi sunt triticum in horreum, et zizania alligabunt, et mit- Mi 
tent in ignem. . . . Sequitur enim et dicit: non replevit manum suam messor, et mi: 
sinum suum qui manipulos colligit. Messores autem angeli sunt (Matth. by 
x11, 39) Dominus dicit.®*° Richard Rolle of Hampole, on Ps. 128, 7, uses loc 
some similar phraseology: Aungels ar sherers that gedurs gode frute til nai 
god. bot in ill men thei fynd noujt to gedur: for thi thei leve thaim. til the fyure of lik 
helle. nal 
The Latin glosses in the Canterbury Psalter indicate that the makers of tw 
it knew the exposition which treats Ps. 128, 7, as the gathering of the good in ( 
and the bad at the judgment day and which connects the verse with the par- 
able of the tares. To fiant sicut fenum is the gloss Feno tectorum mali com- pe 
parantur, fol. 235a; to de quo non implebit are the glosses quos non colligent ing 
angeli, fol. 235a and Ecce in futuro ab angelis, fol. 234a; and to qui metet the Dir 
gloss angeli sunt messores, fol. 235a, which locution is quoted from the par- not 
able of the tares (Matth. 13, 39) by Augustine in his exposition of the Psalter Th 
passage here concerned. fro 
Rendering the Psalter passage gui manipulos colliget in a verse concerned rea 
with the wicked, the Old English gloss d@ minnen gesomna@d, if it means Ké 
‘who collects the evil ones, is understandable as also a reflection of the are 
expositors’ association of the verse with the collection of the evil ones in the Th 
parable of the tares. the 
Guthlac was beset bya fiendish horde of foes described as minne; an Old 
English charm protects against pain, poison, sudden guile, the devil’s hand, refe 
and the enchantment of beings described as minra;* the Latin de gladio it ¢ 
maligno is glossed of sweorde ba minnan. These documentations point to a ure 


single Old English word, an adjective minne, ‘evil.’ Occurring in the gloss 
d@ minnen to magnalia in a text in which maligna is a documented variant 
of magna, the word minnen is more apt to mean ‘evil things’ than ‘great 
things.” When a Latin locution meaning ‘who collects the sheaves’ is ren- 
dered b@ minnen gesomn@o in a passage which a strong theological tradition 


connects with a parable wherein the collecting of sheaves is figuratively the B17 
57 Migne, Patrol. Lat. 53, col. 530, 1. 49. des | 
58 Cf. manipulus in Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, col. 316, |. 65. 5° Matthew xm, 30. Bd. 
* Migne, Patrol. Lat., 37, col. 1695, 1. 9 ff. Similarly Alcuin; cf. Migne, Patrol. Lat., 100, hau: 
col. 632, ll. 3-7. wein: 
* For such a translation one might desire d@ 3@ minnen gesomnad, but the omission of nin 
d@ as article may result from its immediately preceding use as a relative; and it is not the tive 
consistent characteristic of the Canterbury Psalter that the article precedes adjectives used as alo 
nouns, e.g. fecisti magnalia: bu worktes miclan, Ps. 70, 19. of t] 


® The inflectional ending in ra; the form is genitive plural, wid malscrunge minra wihta- 
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final gathering in by the angels of those who are evil, it is very likely that 
minnen is here a documentation of the same Old English adjective, minne, 
‘evil.’ 

There remain to be considered the locutions mine myrdran from Guthlac, 
minnanlinche from the Charters, and min ne geweorde from the Paris Psalter. 
From the line mine myrdran and mansceapan, Guthlac 650, mine myrdran 
has been translated ‘my murderers’; the context possibly permits this 
translation, but the line is similar to minne mansceaban on mennisc hiw, 
Guthlac 908, where a translation ‘my’ for minne does not make sense. It 
was long ago suggested by Grein that mine in mine myrpran is equivalent to 
minne, but without further explanation.“ As a word meaning ‘evil’ here 
fits the context, and as there is good evidence that minne means ‘evil,’ his 
suggestion is acceptable. From the Charter documentation on minnanlinche, 
Middendorff, in his study of place names in the Charters, lists an adjective 
min(n), ‘klein,’ ‘gering’;® and this interpretation is also given, with a query, 
by the Supplement. The word hlinc, ‘ridge,’ occurs in the Charters in such 
locutions as steapan hlince and miclan hlinc; in the name of a locality, min- 
nanlinche, an adjective meaning ‘small’ seems in general somewhat more 
likely than one meaning ‘evil.’ Yet the possibility of the latter meaning in the 
name of a locality is supported by the occurrence of the term yfeles leah 
twice in the Charters;® and the only other documentation for min, ‘small,’ 
in Old English is a dubious one from the Paris Psalter. 

Psalm 120, 6, in Krapp’s edition of the Paris Psalter is as follows: Ne 
be sunne on dage sol ne gebarne/ne be mona on niht min ne geweorde, render- 
ing the Latin per diem sol non uret te, neque luna per noctem.” The B. T. 
Dictionary enters from this verse min, ‘small,’ and translates ‘May the sun 
not burn thee by day, nor the moon withhold her light from thee by night.’ 
This translation might conceivably render the Old English, but it departs 
from the meaning of neque luna per noctem. While Krapp’s edition gives the 
reading min ne, Thorpe’s edition, Assmann’s edition, and the Holthausen- 
Kohler edition of Grein’s Sprachschatz give the ms. reading as minne.®* Such 
a reading is in form and syntax suitable in the passage as an adjective minne. 
The acceptance of this adjective here makes possible an understanding of 
the line as a rendering of neque luna per noctem. 

Medieval exposition on Ps. 120, 6, interprets neque luna per noctem as 
referring to adversity, conduciveness to evil, enticement. Haymo interprets 
it as adversity: neque luna, id est gravissima adversitas, quae solet quosdam 
urere, sicut luna exurit homines in nocte, non uret te per noctem... ;** simi- 


* T. Gollancz, The Exeter Book, pt. 1, ed. and translated in EETS, O.S., 104. 

* Cf. Germania, x, 424. 

8 H. Middendorff, Altenglisches Flurnamenbuch, Halle 1902, p. 95. 

% Charters 834 and 1125 in W. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, London, 1893. 

*? The Latin, which is not given in Krapp’s edition, is cited from Libri Psalmorum, ed. 
B. Thorpe, Oxford, 1835. 

68 Cf. Libri Psalmorum, ed. B. Thorpe, Oxford 1835. Die Handschrift von Exeter, Metra 
des Boetius, Salamo und Saturn, Die Psalmen, ed. B. Assmann in Bibliothek der ags. Poesie, 
Bd. 3, and min in Grein’s Sprachschats der angelsdchsischen Dichter, new edition by F. Holt- 
hausen and J. Kéhler, Heidelberg 1912. In the latter work the ms. reading is stated to be 
minne, but from this reading there is entered with a query min, ‘exiguus’, ‘parvus.’ If one reads 
min ne, the line contains a double negative; Latin neque is at times rendered by a double nega- 
tive, but in Ps. 120, 3 and 4 neque is rendered by a single ne. The two works just mentioned 
also differ from Krapp’s edition in reading not sol ne but solne, the Holthausen-Kohler edition 
of the Sprachschats taking it as the acc. sing. masc. of an adjective sdl, ‘schmutzig.’ 

8 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 116, col. 634, ll. 8-11. 
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larly Petrus Lombardus: meque luna per noctem, id est non depressione ad- 
versitatis succumbes.’° Augustine interprets burning by the moon as entice- 
ment.;... mumquid luna urit per noctem? Sed quid est ustio? Scandalum.” 
This latter interpretation appears in the Canterbury Psalter in the Latin 
glosses. To Ps. 120, 6, is the marginal gloss: Qui ergo in ecclesia et in carne 
Christi scandalizatur a luna uritur, fol. 228b; and to the following verse, 
Dominus custodit te ab omni malo, is the interlinear gloss a scandalis in sole 
et luna. That such exposition influenced an English version appears from 
the rendering of Ps. 120, 6, in the Prose Psalter: Brynynge of vice ne shal 
nou3t brulen pe bi daie, ne enticement bi ni3t.” A translation ‘nor shall the 
moon be evil for thee by night,’ rendering ne be mona on niht minne ge- 
weorde, is in conformity with exposition on Ps. 120, 6, to the effect that neque 
luna per noctem refers to adversity and enticement. 

The foregoing discussion offers, I hope, an acceptable solution for ded@ 
and minnen. In so doing it may emphasize the fact that the interpretation 
of obscure Old English Psalter glosses calls for the application of several 
methods of procedure involving perhaps rather detailed investigation. In 
years past when Old English glosses were being culled in large batches from 
manuscripts and published for the first time, such detailed investigation was 
naturally not given to every unusual gloss; and not a few dubious ones 
passed from manuscript to journal article and to dictionary, gathering at 
times a farfetched etymology on the way. A number of these dubious dic- 
tionary entries have been either cleared up or eliminated as ghost words, 
and are treated accordingly in the latest Old English dictionaries: the Sup- 
plement, Holthausen’s, and Hall’s third edition. Those that remain do so 
partly because the difficulties which they present have been greater. Possi- 
bly a few of these may still be solved briefly and directly by one happy 
stroke; others may be solved only at some length. While the study of these 
glosses is likely to decrease our store of Old English words by eliminating 
some as ghost words, it may also increase our faith in the genuineness of 
some of the more obscure members of that word hoard. 

HERBERT MERITT 
Stanford University 


70 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 191, col. 1141, ll. 6-8. 
™ Migne, Patrol. Lat., 37, col. 1616, ll. 21-22. 
® Prose Psalter, ed. K. Biilbring, EETS, O.S., 97. 
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POEMS ON THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 


IN A RECENT ARTICLE on Pierre Poupo’s French poem on the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada! Mr. J. C. Lapp gives the impression that this event 
inspired very few poetical efforts, either in England or on the Continent, 
except for popular ballads. He mentions Spenser’s dedicatory sonnet to 
Lord Howard and some lines in Warner’s Albion’s England; as for the Con- 
tinent, he tells us that Poupo’s poem was “the sole contemporary tribute in 
foreign poetry.” It is the purpose of the present article to show that three 
other English poets and a score of foreigners published verses celebrating 
the defeat of Spain. 

Although the Armada was driven out of the English Channel in July, 
final reports of its dispersal and of the return of the remnant to Spain were 
not received until November. In the remainder of 1588, which in those days 
meant until March 25 of the following year, two poetical volumes appeared 
in London on this subject. James Aske issued his Elizabetha triumphans, 
conteyning the damned practizes used ever sithence her Highnesse first coming 
to the crowne, which contains an account of the Queen’s speech to the army 
at Tillbury and the naval battle with the Armada, and Théodore de Béze 
sent over from Geneva a collection of epigrams in various languages which 
were printed in London on a single sheet. 

In the following year three volumes of poetry relating to the Armada 
were published in England. The first of these, published both at Oxford and 
London, was the anonymous Skeltonicall Salutation, an amusing satire on 
Spanish pretensions in Skeltonic verse. The second is the Elizabetheis of 
Christopher Ockland, a narrative poem of considerable length in Latin. It 
formed the third and last installment of a Latin-verse history of England 
by Ockland, the other two volumes having appeared in 1580 and 1582. Since 
the Elisabetheis dealt only with events after 1582, it devoted a great deal 
of space to the Armada. The third book is an anthology, Triumphalia de 
victorits Elizabethae, edited by the principal contributor, who calls himself 
N. Eleutherius. Who is concealed behind this pseudonym has never been 
discovered, but from the contents it would seem that he was a Continental 
Protestant, perhaps from the Palatinate of the Rhine. The names of the 
other contributors are Richardus Hemelius, Iulius Riparius, and Olympia 
Frontina. Hemelius probably also was living near Heidelberg, since he 
published a poem there in 1613 celebrating the marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Elector. I have not been able to locate Riparius and Olympia 
Frontina. The volume was dedicated to Daniel Rogers, whose diplomatic 
career had frequently taken him to Germany. The book was printed in 
London by John Wolfe.? 

In 1590 another Latin anthology appeared, this time at Geneva, which 
celebrated the defeat of the Spanish fleet. Its first section, entitled “Iberica”’ 
contains eight poems on the Armada, all signed with initials. Th. B. is 
obviously Theodorus Beza, and I.1.B. is probably Ioannes Iacomotus 
Barensis (Jean Jaquemot), who included some verses on the Armada in his 
Lyrica, published in Geneva the following year. A.D. and I.C. may possibly 
stand for Amianus Decontius and Ianus Clericus, whose names appear in 


! JEGP, xu, 98-100. 
2 See MS catalogue of the Armada Collection in the Houghton Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity. There are copies of this book at Harvard, the Folger Library, and the British Mu- 


seum. 
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Gruter’s Delitiae poetarum Gallorum (1609), but I have not been able to 
trace these authors. The others, for whom I can suggest no identifications at 
all, are A.F., D.G., G.L.E., P.N.D., and R.P.I.T. This volume was evi- 
dently a sort of Protestant song of triumph, since the second section is de- 
voted to the French civil wars and the death of the Duke of Guise, while the 
third section contains odes by that eminent Scotsman, George Buchanan. 

Another volume containing poems on the Armada was published at 
Geneva in 1591. This was the Lyrica of the well-known French Protestant 
Jean Jaquemot (Iacomotus). In it are two short poems on the Armada which 
I have not seen; the only known copies are in Europe.* 

The last poem of any significance on this subject was the Ad Thamesin 
of Thomas Campion, published in London in 1595. This Latin poem in epic 
style attributes the enmity of Spain to the powers of Hades and develops 
the supernatural machinery at great length. The naval battle is disposed of 
in about twenty lines. It is by far the most ambitious and most poetical of 
these Armada Pieces. Another example of the use of infernal machinery 
which probably refers to the defeat of Spain is found in the sixth eclogue of 
Thomas Watson’s Amintae Gaudia, London, 1592.4 

Two facts about the foregoing list are striking. First, there are many 
more foreign poems than English; second, most of the poems are in Latin. 
The English had always expected to beat the Spanish fleet and apparently 
were not much impressed by their own victory. What they had really feared 
was the landing of the Spanish army. The Continental Protestants, on the 
other hand, had good reasons to fear Spain’s power on land and were not 
prepared for the superiority of the British navy. To them it was a miraculous 
deliverance for the English Protestants. It is noticeable that both of the 
anthologies mentioned originated from Calvinist centers, for it was the 
Calvinists who most hated the church of Rome. The preponderance of 
Latin poems can be explained by the international character of the event. 
The defeat of a great Catholic power was of interest to Protestants of all 
nations, and the use of Latin made translation unnecessary. 


LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 


3 This volume is quite rare. I know of no copies in the United States. There is one at the 
British Museum, and another, once destined for Harvard, is at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

* For more extended discussion of Campion’s and Watson’s poems see my Musae Angli- 
canae, pp. 48-49, 53, 54. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue LEGENDS OF ERMANARIC. By Caroline Brady. University of California 
Press: Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943. Pp. xii+341. $3. 


Miss Brapy’s BOOK has a somewhat deceptive title. It deals not so much 
with the legends of the famous Gothic king as with the author’s theories on 
the origin and development of these legends. Miss Brady knows her way 
about, both in the old texts and in the learned writings on the subject. Her 
study, a doctoral dissertation “completely rewritten” (p. vii), belongs to 
the class commonly called provocative. She settles no issue, and her main 
thesis is demonstrably wrong, but now and again one profits by her shrewd 
if often injudicious comments on the views of others. 

What is this main thesis? She holds that from the beginning there were 
“two conflicting traditions” about the character of Ermanric: “that he was 
a great and generous king, the most noble of his line, and that he was an 
evil tyrant and a truce breaker” (p. 297). The good king belongs to Ostro- 
gothic tradition; the evil king, to the tradition of “the peoples whom he 
crushed,” peoples who “would naturally have had an opinion of him very 
different from that held by his own people, whose fortunes and glory the 
great conqueror had increased” (I.c.). Of the subjugated peoples she men- 
tions by name “the Heruli, the Venethi, and the Aesti of the Baltic coast” 
(p. 1), as well as the problematic Rosomoni (p. 2), and she notes that 
Jordanes laid special emphasis on the hard fate of the Eruli. See also pp. 
165 f. She summarizes as follows the development of her two traditions: 

. where only Ostrogothic tradition was known he [i.e., Ermanric] was a great and generous 
king who committed evil deeds only at the instigation of the counselor whom he trusted im- 
plicitly; where only non-Ostrogothic (subject-people) tradition existed he was a cruel tyrant 
en the two traditions came together various attempts at reconciliation were 
made,... (p. 27/). 


This thesis does not agree with the facts known to us. The Ostrogothic 
princess Amalasuintha (sixth century) seems to have thought ill of Erman- 
ric, since Cassiodorus in listing her ancestors for her and ascribing to each 
a characteristic virtue omitted Ermanric (the most famous of them all) 
and with him the important virtue Jargitas which he exemplified.'! Moreover, 
the South Germans, whose Ermanric was evil, learned of him from the 
Ostrogoths, as Miss Brady admits (pp. 243, 250; but see pp. 185 f., 257 f.), 
while contrariwise the Erulian migration back to Scandinavia of which 
Procopius tells (in a passage which Miss Brady mentions on p. 92; see also 
p. 298) did not give to the North the tradition of an evil Ermanric, although 
the Eruli had suffered greatly at the hands of that king. The case of the 
Huns is also to the point. The Huns conquered and reduced to subjection 
the Ostrogoths, and yet in Ostrogothic tradition, as handed down to us 
through South German story, Attila is no evil character but rather the 
friend and protector of the Ostrogothic hero Dietrich (Theodoric the 
Great). Such evidence as we have points clearly to the Ostrogoths them- 
selves as the originators of the tradition which made Ermanric an evil king. 


1 See R. W. Chambers, Widsith, p. 35. Cassiodorus himself was an admirer of Ermanric, 
if we may go by the Getica of Jordanes, a work based on a now lost history composed by Cas- 
siodorus. He presumably left Ermanric out of the list because of a prejudice which he did not 
share but felt unable to disregard. Miss Brady argues (p. 175) that Cassiodorus left Ermanric 
out because that king had committed suicide, but we have no reason to believe that Cas- 
siodorus aa of Ermanric’s death as a case of suicide; certainly Jordanes does not represent 
it as such. 
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The subject peoples, so far as we can tell, played no part in the develop- 
ment of the story. 

In working out her theories the author begins with Ammianus and 
Jordanes. This chapter would be improved by omission of the profit- 
less conjectures about the identity of the Rosomoni, but otherwise the 
material is well handled. Particularly to be commended is the author’s 
refusal to “interpret a sixth-century version of a story on the basis of ver- 
sions centuries later in date’”’ (p. 20). Unhappily she proceeds in Cap. II 
to do the kind of thing she condemns in Cap. I: in her discussion of the 
West Scandinavian versions she reads back into the earliest text (Hamdis- 
mal) the OSinn who appears in the latest text (Volsungasaga). Here as in 
PMLA LV her attempt to find Odinn in the Ham@dismdl is wholly unsuccess- 
ful. Indeed, she herself admits (p. 94) that the Odinn machinery of the saga 
is superfluous, and it is a pity she could not overcome her preoccupation 
with Odinn and recognize how alien he is to these versions, where he serves 
no useful purpose. Her insistence upon Odinn at all costs seems to be based 
on her conviction that the Goths in general and Ermanric in particular 
were worshipers of that god. But we have no real evidence that the West 
Germanic Woden cult ever reached the Goths, though it eventually made 
its way into Scandinavia, where it flourished in fashionable circles without 
gaining any hold among the people. Miss Brady’s handling of the problem 
of the brothers of Swanhild is also open to criticism, but cannot be discussed 
here for want of space. 

Cap. III is devoted to the Danish version recorded by Saxo Grammati- 
cus. I will comment on one point only. Miss Brady wrongly characterizes 
Saxo as “the reasoning historian at work reconciling conflicting traditions”’ 
(p. 137). In fact, his work is particularly valuable to the student of story 
because he usually failed to reconcile conflicting traditions. When therefore 
Saxo tells us that Ermanric hanged his nephews at the instigation of an evil 
counselor, it is altogether likely that Saxo’s presumably German source said 
the same thing. 

Cap. IV deals with English tradition. The treatment (p. 161) of the 
Ermanic passage in Deor is good, but might have gone further; Miss Brady 
overlooks the most striking peculiarity of the passage, which is the failure 
of the poet to follow his usual practice and give a “‘specific story, an in- 
stance of Ermanric’s tyranny. It looks as if the Deor poet knew Ermanric 
as a tyrant, but did not know the names or the st«ries of any of his vic- 
tims” (I quote from my ed. of Deor, p. 14). The Ermanric allusion in Beo- 
wulf too is given a satisfactory if incomplete discussion (pp. 161 f.). Most 
of the English evidence, however, is in Widsith, and here Miss Brady falls 
into serious error, in part an outgrowth of her hypothesis that lines 112-124 
are “‘the roster of champions who under Eormanric’s leadership tried to 
stem the flood of Hunnish invasion of the Gothic empire”’ (p. 154). 

The fact that the passage includes Eastgota, the great-great-grand- 
father of Ermanric, ought to have given Miss Brady pause, but she brushes 
such trifles aside lightly enough: “tradition is not always accurate” (p. 163). 
And yet Eastgota’s is not the only name irreconcilable with Miss Brady’s 
hypothesis. Some of the persons named are unknown to history and there- 
fore cannot be given a date, but those of whom we have historical record 
(including those named by Jordanes) all flourished before or after Er- 
manric’s day; thus, Eadwine, the Audoin of history, was a sixth-century 
Langobardish king. Ermanric’s contemporaries are conspicuous by their 
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absence.’ In this particular case, then, if we accept Miss Brady’s hypothesis, 
we must conclude that tradition is 100 per cent inaccurate. But it is hard to 
swallow a theory which presumes total inaccuracy in a whole section of 
Widsith. Miss Brady dates Widsith from “no later than the latter part of the 
seventh century” (p. 169), a scant 100 years after Jordanes, and she ac- 
cepts as probable (p. 58) my sixth-century date for the composition of the 
Third Thula, the name-list which the Widsith poet used as his chief source 
in composing lines 112—124. The author of this thula was a contemporary 
of Jordanes. Miss Brady implies (p. 164) that the thulaman himself did not 
compose a list of Ermanric’s champions, but that the Widsith poet either 
took the thula for such a list or arbitrarily made it into such a list. If so, 
he did great violence both to his source and to his own artistic scheme of 
presentation: Widsith, the widely traveled scop, is on his journeys as usual 
through the length and breadth of Germania if we take lines 112-124 at 
their face value, but if we take them as a list of Ermanric’s champions the 
scop in this part of the poem is doing no traveling, contrary to his custom, 
and contrary to the oft repeated sohte ic of the text. 

Miss Brady of course bases her interpretation on innweorud 111, a word 
which she presumably translates ‘household troops’ or the like, and which 
she makes refer forward to the men listed in lines 112-124. This translation, 
hit upon in the early days of Widsithian scholarship, when knowledge of OE 
was at an elementary stage, has persisted to the present day by force of 
tradition (I held to it myself as late as 1936!) but cannot stand the test of 
critical examination. Innweorud is a hapax legomenon the precise meaning 
of which can be determined, if at all, only in terms of its context, with due 
regard to parallel formations. The simplex werod means ‘unit made up of a 
number of persons.’ Its occurrences fall under three heads: (1) military 
unit: ‘army, troop, band of men’; (2) politico-cultural unit: ‘people, tribe, 
nation’; (3) chance unit: ‘crowd, multitude.’ Compare the ‘Schar, Volk, 
Menge’ of Grein’s Sprachschatz (ed. of 1912). As the designation of a mili- 
tary unit, immweorud would mean ‘native army’ (in this context, ‘Gothic 
army’); note the parallel formation innhere ‘native army.’ As the designa- 
tion of a politico-cultural unit, it would mean ‘native people’ or simply 
‘people,’ with reference to Gotena 109; note the parallel formations ingefolc, 
ingedeod ‘people, nation.’ As the designation of a chance unit, it would 
mean ‘home crowd’ or the like. Of the three possibilities, only the second 
fits the context, which is not military but politico-cultural in theme and 
tone. The meaning ‘people, tribe’ for inmweorud 111 is therefore to be pre- 
sumed, and innweorud Earmanrices ‘Ermanric’s tribe’ was of course the 
Goths. This interpretation is the more compelling since pet wes innweorud 
Earmanrices as a form of words points back, not forward; compare the for- 
mula of conclusion pet wes god cyning, found thrice in Beowulf (lines 11, 863, 
2390). 

The text of the poem yields further evidence that Miss Brady’s hy- 
pothesis is wrong. Line 74 proves that the poet knew who Eadwine was, and 
line 114 proves that the genealogy of the Amalings was known in England. 


? Hama, though unknown to history, is mentioned in an early literary monument as a 
foe of Ermanric’s, but Miss Brady, of course, is looking for Ermanric’s friends and supporters, 
not for his foes, and the Hama of Beowulf does not strengthen her case. Moreover, the Hama 
passage in Beowulf is commonly (and rightly) regarded as reflecting legend rather than history; 
it is some 250 years later in date than the Third Thula of Widsith, and shows a later stage of 
heroic tradition. 
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Whether the Widsith poet himself or some interpolator was responsible for 
line 114, it cannot reasonably be doubted that ; et and thulaman alike 
knew the descent of Ermanric from Eastgota. Indeed, the later the date of 
line 114 the stronger the evidence for the persistence in England of histori- 
cally correct Germanic tradition. Miss Brady herself points out (p. 7) the 
fidelity of Beowulf and Widsith in general to historical fact. And we have, 
besides, many long genealogies which show a pattern of memory simple but 
chronological: generation by generation. The “leveling out of boundaries 
of space and time” of which Miss Brady speaks (p. 163) had not gone far 
at the time when Widsith was composed; English tradition was still close to 
history. More specifically, in the light of Widsith 74 and 114 it is unreason- 
able to presume that the Widsith poet (seventh century) thought of East- 
gota (third century) and Eadwine (sixth century) as champions serving 
under Ermanric (fourth century). The Ermanric passage of the Second Fit 
of Widsith ends with line 108. Lines 109-111 make a link between the 
Second and Third Fits. The Third Fit (lines 112-130) has nothing to do 
with Ermanric. 

Cap. V, on the German legends, needs a whole review, but I will limit 
myself to the evil counselor Sibicho. Miss Brady thinks that he ‘“‘was his- 
torically or in early legend an admirable hero of his race; but . . . he came 
to be regarded as wicked and perfidious” (p. 231). The evil Sibicho is amply 
documented in legend, of course, but the good Sibicho is a construction of 
Miss Brady’s. She presumes his existence because she finds the personal 
name Sibicho more or less current in Germany in the eighth and ninth 
centuries (pp. 58, 230). The implication seems to be that children were 
normally and regularly named after heroes: since Sibicho occurs as a per- 
sonal name, there must have been a hero of that name.* Miss Brady is so 
convinced of this that she declares it “‘inconceivable that he can have been 
originally an evil counselor” (p. 232). Nobody knows what he was origi- 
nally, but the Sifeca of Widsith 116, whom Miss Brady identifies with 
Sibicho (l.c.), was presumably an evil counselor. Chambers, who takes this 
for granted, notes that “we find no Englishman with the name Sifeca or 
Seofeca,”’ and suggests by way of explanation that “‘perhaps his story was 
known too well for any father to give the traitor’s name to his son” (Wid- 
sith, p. 33). But Chambers rightly points out that “we cannot draw con- 
clusions” from evidence of this kind. Still less can we infer the existence of a 
heroic Sibicho from the currency of the name in eighth and ninth century 
Germany. At most we might hazard the conjecture that the Ermanric 
legend was not current at that time in those districts of Germany where 
the personal name occurs, or was not known to those individual fathers who 
named their sons Sibicho. If so, the disuse into which the name fell in the 
course of the ninth century might indicate a rise of the Ermanric legend 
from limited to general currency. 

Cap. VI is headed ‘Transmission of the Legends: Conclusion.” For 
reasons already sufficiently indicated, Miss Brady’s results are for the most 
part inacceptable. She may be right, however, in her belief that the Scan- 
dinavians learned of Ermanric, not by way of Germany but by way of the 
Vistula, though the name-form Erpr makes serious difficulties here. Cer- 
tainly the Gothic lore of Widsith reflects information which the English 
brought with them to Britain from Sleswick, and the English of Sleswick 


_ _*In the same way, Miss Brady infers (p. 59) from the currency of the personal name Bicco 
in Germany that the Germans knew a legend in which a hero of that name figured! 
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got this information from the Vistula Goths (see my ed. of Widsith, p. 45). 
The Ermanric of Deor, however, like much else in that poem, goes back to 
German sources. The distinction between Widsith, Finnsburg, and Beowulf, 
on the one hand, and Deor and Waldere, on the other, is fundamental in the 
history of English heroic legend. One can only regret that Miss Brady ig- 
nores this distinction, and in general reaches conclusions so greatly at vari- 
ance with the evidence. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THe EARLIEST ENGLISH PoEtrRY. A Critical Survey of the Poetry Written 
before the Norman Conquest with Illustrative Translations. By Charles 
W. Kennedy. Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. viii+375. 


MANY TEACHERS AND STUDENTS of English literature will welcome Professor 
Kennedy’s excellent survey of our earliest poetry. Years of practise in trans- 
lating from Old English have made the author sensitive to mood and mean- 
ing, to rhythm and to poetic diction. The critical evaluation, the illustrative 
translations, the cultural backgrounds, all combine to give the beginner a 
better understanding of, and a more genuine feeling for, the art of our early 
literature than do the available histories. 

The volume is not called a history of our earliest poetry; and it may be 
unjust to criticize the book for what it does not attempt. And yet, according 
to the Preface, the volume “offers a critical survey of Old English poetry, 
that is, of the vernacular verse composed in England from the seventh 
century to the Norman Conquest.” And again, “ . . . an increasing body of 
critical research by many distinguished scholars has clarified our under- 
standing of this poetry, of its cultural and literary backgrounds... the 
present study attempts a reappraisal of Old English verse by the light of this 
modern critical scholarship.” As a history the volume is inadequate. A 
great deal of the poetry is passed by without mention; and the absence of an 
index to the volume makes it hard to check what is included or excluded. 
That the metrical translations of the psalms and of the metres of Boethius 
are ignored is incomprehensible. The “body of critical research” is some- 
times used, sometimes ignored; and there seems no plan that determines 
when and why the “‘scholarly problems” are analyzed. The meagre offering 
of the bibliography in itself suggests that the scholarly background will be 
spotty. 

Probably no two men will agree on what should be included, what should 
be elaborated, and what should be turned aside with a reference to the full 
discussion elsewhere. There follow a few points where the present reviewer 
disagrees in one way or another with the presentation. The comment on the 
runes gives either too much or too little (pp. 11-14). Why the “24 runes of 
the Gothic alphabet” rather than the “Germanic,” as no Gothic runic 
alphabet has been preserved? Why reference to Agrell Runor Talmystik 
[should be Runornas Talmystik| alone of all the vast runic literature, when 
the Rune Poem obviously is without “talmystik”’? In giving selections from 
the Rune Poem (p. 14), why not call attention to the fact that the names of 
the runes are later additions in the manuscript? 

The comment on Widsith, it seems to me, rates far too high the poem’s 
literary quality; in this estimate, however, Kennedy follows modern scholar- 
ship. His translation of wrap werloga as ‘a loather of traitors’ (following 
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Malone’s edition) is wholly unconvincing (See Caroline Brady, Ermanaric, 
p. 149). 

Of Waldere, Kennedy repeats the old fiction that the two leaves dis- 
covered by Werlauff in 1860 “had at one time served as fly-leaves for a 
volume of little regarded sermons.” By 1885 (Wiilker’s Grundriss) the 
leaves had “‘wohl als Umschlag eine Zeit lang gediehnt’’; by our day we 
have supplied the “little regarded sermons.” 

The analysis of Beowulf, excellent though it is, contains some question- 
able generalizations, We are told that ‘“‘the primitive Continental legends 
underlying the Norse Volsungasaga and the Middle High German Nibe- 
lungenlied were evidently well known in eighth century England (p. 45)—a 
generalization for which we have no evidence. We have evidence for a know}- 
edge of Fitela (certainly = Sinfjotli) and of a dragon slaying (not necessarily 
the dragon fight). Of the burial scene we have a one-sided picture. “The final 
scene, a ‘set-piece’ of outstanding excellence”’ is compared (p. 78) to classical] 
epic (several references to the Aeneid) and to Gothic tradition (Jordanes) ; 
but one finds no comment on, or reference to, the impressive results of 
modern archeological investigations of Scandinavian burial customs. Ken- 
nedy loves the theory of Virgilian influence (pp. 93-95). 

The comment on the Ruin (p. 106 and p. 115) accepts too uncritically 
Miss Hotchmer’s conclusions (Wessex and Old English Poetry, 1939) that 
the scene of the poem is Bath, but pays no attention to the rather devastat- 
ing review of this monograph in Medium Aevum, Ix. 

Several legal questions brought up get summary treatment. Of the 
Wife’s Complaint it is said (p. 117) that “the wife has been condemned to 
take up her dwelling in a solitary cave under an oak tree, a punishment ap- 
propriate in Germanic legend to marital unfaithfulness or to witchcraft.” 
Some evidence should be cited. Is this punishment appropriate from our 
point of view of legend or from that of recorders of legend? Are we to 
understand that the wife of this complaint is accused of unfaithfulness or 
witchcraft? Law and punishment again comes up in the discussion of 
Beowulf 2445 ff. How do we know that death of the young man on the gal- 
lows is “legal execution”? This becomes more important in the light of the 
Fates of Men and Kennedy’s comment on its “picture of an executed crimi- 
nal swinging lifeless from the gallows.’”’ Of this Kennedy remarks, ‘‘Many 
such a grim object lesson was to be necessary before it could be boasted that 
a woman with her babe could walk safely from end to end of England. The 
cross roads and marches made loathsome by the dangling bodies of criminals 
and the circling wings of scavengers were brutal but prophetic symbols of 
the passing of outlaw and ‘wulf’.”” Again evidence should be presented and 
specific references given. 

The Balder myth and its supposed influence on Old English poetry is ac- 
cepted in an uncritical manner: “Blendings of ancient and new . . . in the 
traces of the Balder myth present in lines of Christ 111” (p. 158), and “the 
weeping of all Creation at the Savior’s death may well have come... 
from Gregorian homily, or from memories of the Balder legend .. . ” [The 
Dream of the Rood]. That the borrowing, if there was a borrowing, went the 
other way was shown conclusively half a century ago by Sophus Bugge. No 
one has ever presented any proof that the Balder myth of the Eddas was 
ever known in England. 

Other references to the Cynewulfian school need modification. On page 
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214, “‘The source of the Elene is usually given as the Vita Quiriaci ...”; 
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if so, it is usually given incorrectly. The old desire to saddle Cynewulf with 
all non-Cadmonian poetry again comes out. “In three of these poems occur 
passages sufficiently similar in style and phrasing to the personal passages 
of the signed poems to make it possible that we have in them authentic, if 
unsigned, work of Cynewulf. These are the Dream of the Rood, Guthlac B, 
and the Phoenix” (p. 235). Certainly this is a presentation with “loaded 
dice.” 

On page 354 we hear of Thorkelin as a “Danish scholar”; that he was an 
Icelander should be evident from the name. 

The great merit of the volume is the author’s ability to catch the spirit 
of the poetry and to present that to the reader more effectively than is com- 
mon in recent scholarly publications. Most successful are the translations 
and comments on the elegies and the riddles. This section belongs to Profes- 
sor Kennedy’s most mature work; it shows the effect of experience and 
practise, and a marked sense of values. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 


THE VATNSDALERS’ SAGA. Translated with an Introduction and Notes by 
Gwyn Jones. Princeton: Princeton University Press, for the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1944. Pp. x+158. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK IS Gwyn Jones’s second contribution in the field of Ice- 
landic saga translations. In his maiden effort, which included a sheaf of 
sagas from the East of Iceland, he showed clearly that he had grasped the 
peculiar concise and direct style of the sagas and was determined to render 
it, not in the archaic form of Dasent and Morris, but in a perfectly modern 
idiom. It was a very creditable work, though marred by a few misunder- 
standings of detail. 

The present translation seems to retain all the good qualities of the 
previous work and be free from its faults. I have found nothing except a few 
very minor slips that I have mentioned in another review (American Journal 
of Philology). This may be owing to the fact that, as the translator states in 
his preface, Professor Halldér Hermannsson has read the manuscript in 
preparation for the press “and made several suggestions for its improve- 
ments.” 

The translator has furnished his book with an excellent introduction. 
It is an essay that embodies the gist of what modern research in Iceland 
has uncovered about the saga and its author, integrating it, at the same 
time, with week the heroic literature not only in Iceland but also in Europe. 
A fine piece of work. 

The notes, consisting to a considerable extent of parallel passages from 
other old texts, are very helpful. 

In general this is a book that reflects credit on author and publishers alike. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE PAssION PLAY OF LUCERNE, AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL INTRO- 
pucTION. By M. Blakemore Evans, Modern Language Association of 
America, New York: 1943. xi, 241. Illustrated. 


FOR EVERY STUDENT OF the history of the theater—or of the Middle Ages 
in general—the present volume offers a fascinating treasure trove of source 
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material. This Introduction (the publication of the play itself, for the first 
time, is reserved for later) gives us the richest collection in any language of 
details on the staging of Medieval plays and with its help we can enjoy the 
tune, as it were, and not only the words of the gorgeous religious spectacles 
of a colorful age. It is well known how historians of the stage have struggled 
with great assiduity but often with contradictory results to reconstruct 
medieval stagings from bare texts and hints culled from numerous sources; 
to cite just one example, among scholars of the Redentin Easter Play (1464) 
two hold that it must have been performed in the market place, one that it 
was given in the church, while a fourth came first to the one and a few years 
later to the other conclusion. But in the case of the Lucerne Passion Play 
(performed numerous times from 1453-1616) the very square where it was 
played is still standing, we have elaborate diagrams of the settings, as well as 
detailed stage directions, lists of properties, descriptions of the make-up of 
the various roles, the musical scores with suggestions as to how they were to 
be rendered, and a mine of other information that could enable us to repro- 
duce this greatest of all the Passion plays from German-speaking lands 
“without the slightest danger of serious error.”’ 

In our own day thousands have crossed the ocean to enjoy the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play and have found it well worth the trouble. This modern 
spectacle requiring eight hours for its performance and covering the story of 
the Passion week is small compared to the Lucerne play which began with 
Adam’s creation and in the course of two twelve-hour days presented almost 
the entire Old and New Testaments. The detailed information regarding 
the staging is preserved because an important citizen of Lucerne, Renward 
Cysat, who was in charge of several performances had a passion for setting 
things down in black and white as well as a keen historical sense impelling 
him to preserve everything known about his performances as well as those 
of earlier days. Some of this material had been published, principally by the 
late Professor Renward Brandstetter, in rather scattered and out of the way 
articles. Professor Evans deserves the gratitude of all scholars in the field 
for going back to the vast manuscript material in Lucerne and providing us 
in a convenient volume with all the important information on the perform- 
ance of this Passion Play. He avoids repetition by selecting the perform- 
ance of 1583 as the typical one. 

One of the most impressive features of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
is the music, performed by an orchestra of fifty pieces and a chorus of about 
a like number. In Lucerne there were 156 musicians and Cysat’s notes tell 
us how they were employed. Each act (28 for each of the two days) had its 
music and extra pieces were provided by the careful stagemanager for emer- 
gencies or accidents to avoid awkward pauses. Along with the serious action 
of the Biblical story passages from the church ritual were rendered, thus 
Te Deum Laudamus or Advenisti Desirabilis were sung in appropriate scenes; 
a funeral march for Lazarus was provided by means of trumpets; Saul’s 
army marched with trumpets, drums and fifes; Joseph and his brethren in 
the Valley of Hebron played on string instruments; each of the Three Kings 
visiting the Christ Child was preceded by a trumpeter; the angels appearing 
to the shepherds sang Gloria in excelsis Deo, and so forth. It is a special con- 
tribution of this work that it presents the songs of the Jews together with 
the musical notation with modern transpositions in a special chapter written 
by Professor Gustave O. Arlt of the University of California in Los Angeles. 
We have texts of songs sung by the Jews in other plays but from Lucerne 
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we have the music as well. Since the Jews were the villains of the piece their 
songs were generally satirical, a gibberish composed of Hebrew words, terms 
from incantations, nonsense words, and lines in German intended to reflect 
little credit on the Jews. The tunes in part show great similarity to well- 
known German dance or children’s songs and thus they served to provide 
light or humorous interludes. 

In the chapter “‘Preparations for the Play”’ we can see Cysat struggling 
with the enormous task of selecting, training, cajoling, fining, rehearsing 
about 200 amateur actors for approximately 300 parts. ‘“The soldiers are all 
to be strong, tall men of about equal stature.” ““The four archangels are to 
be boys of about 14 years of age with gentle voices.’’ (All roles were played 
by male actors). ““The devils are to be strong fellows with powerful voices.” 
‘Among the apostles and the saints in hell there are to be as many priests as 
possible because they are required to sing.” ““The Holy Virgin is to be a 
young priest or a boy of proper stature and gentle voice, modest gestures 
and blameless life.” ‘““They are lazy in studying their parts and few know 
them by heart.” “On the days of rehearsals no one in the play is to do any 
drinking until he has finished with his part.” 

It is a great temptation to quote further from Cysat’s notes regarding the 
stage setting, costumes and stage properties dealt with in separate chapters, 
but the above may suffice to illustrate the value of this book for the histor- 
ian of the theater. While the way things were done in Lucerne tells us in 
general how medieval plays were staged, it would not be safe to generalize 
dogmatically; for example, while the Oberammergau players must allow 
their hair and beards to grow for several years before each performance, in 
Lucerne wigs and false beards were permitted. But it is probably safe to 
come to one conclusion from the fact that in his youth Cysat had played the 
part of the Virgin, namely that his life had always been blameless; for one 
thing, the extreme exasperation he feels concerning the children who will 
not practice their parts as angels makes one think so. 

A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 


THE Owes ALMANACKE. Edited with an Introduction by Don Cameron 
Allen. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. vii+103. Price 
$1.50 

The Owles Almanacke is a London social satire of the same general kind as 

Dekker’s The Belman of London and Lanthorn and Candlelight, both of 

which are mentioned in the text. The editor, however, rejects the idea that 

Dekker was the author of The Owles Almanacke, speaks of Lawrence Lyle, 

the publisher, as a possible author, and, on grounds of style, suggests Samuel 

Rowlands. It seems to the reviewer that the satire shows special intimacy 

with legal matters and that, although lawyers and litigiousness were favor- 

ite subjects, the author of The Owles Almanacke may have had connections 
with the law. 

The editor in his introduction gives excellent background for under- 
standing a satire in the form of prognostication by giving a brief account of 
earlier satirical almanacs and, especially, by well related quotations from 
serious authors of prognostications. The Owles Almanacke is not, however, a 
satire directed against almanac-makers. The author merely makes use of 
the machinery of almanacs and the guardedly general, pompous style of 
astrologers and authors of prognostications in order to make the usual 
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satirical attack on lawyers and courts of law and on swindlers, gulls, prosti- 
tutes and their patrons, drunkards, gamblers, courtiers, and so on. An in- 
teresting structural feature is the author’s use of the signs of the zodiac, as 
representing all sorts and conditions of men, in an attack on the chained 
Prometheus, the bringer of fire, as originator of arts and crafts and there- 
fore of social customs. An even more striking feature, unique so far as I 
know, in The Owles Almanacke is “A brief and merry Prognostication, pre- 
saging good Fortunes to a Set of Fundamental! Trades,” which is appended 
to the almanac proper. In this tradesmen are usually rather gently handled. 
They and the wares they purvey are used as a means of displaying and at- 
tacking such things as social extravagance, vanity, and greed. 

As an illustrative appendix to Professor Allen’s The Star-Crossed Renais- 
sance (1941), a serious almanac, even the prognostications for 1609 by the 
respectable Edward Pond, would have served better than does The Owles 
Almanacke; but Professor Allen’s introduction makes the choice satisfac- 
tory, and he has introduced us to an actually witty and interesting satirical 
work of the time. HarpIn CRAIG 


University of North Carolina 


Mary-VERSE IN MEISTERGESANG. By Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
The Catholic University of America Studies in German, xvi. Pp. xvi, 
283. 

THIS DOCTORAL DISSERTATION answers many questions which have been 

stated by various scholars in the field of Meistergesang, most notably per- 

haps by Prof. Archer Taylor in his Literary History of Meistergesang, re- 
garding Mary-verse in Meisterlieder. The author lists the problems in the 
preface which her study will attempt to answer: ‘‘Was Mary-verse as popu- 
lar with the Meistersdnger as it was with the poets prior to the fourteenth 
century? Did it suffer because of pre-Reformation tendencies? What is the 
approximate status and scope of Mary-verse in the hands of the Meister- 
sdnger? Did they continue to cultivate the ‘medieval’ aspect and tradition of 
the Mary cultus through the medium of their Meisterlieder? Is there evidence 
that the Meistersdénger by their poems in honor of Mary, introduced new or 
significant ideas, tastes, epithets, modes of expression, reflecting possible 
changes in beliefs, customs, and devotions of their own and of their time?” 

These questions are answered from a historical and interpretative point of 

view in the four chapters of the study and summarily and briefly again in 

the Conclusion. 

The Bibliography shows that the author has approached her problem 
with as complete a study as possible of manuscript and printed texts and 
sources, of special and critical works dealing with Religion in Metsterge- 
sang, and of general works about the Cult of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
about Meistergesang, as well as many miscellaneous works and publications. 

About 470 Mary-poems have been found in the widely scattered M eister- 
lieder-collections which are available to scholars in printed or manuscript 
form, including especially several Modern Language Association manu- 
scripts in microfilm and in rotograph at the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. Seven selected Mary-poems from one of these, the MS Berlin 414, are 
published in an Appendix. Other pertinent texts are abundantly quoted 
throughout the study. Several valuable collections in German libraries are, 
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to be sure, as yet unpublished and undescribed and were unavailable for 
this study. The texts and editions of Meistergesang which have been exam- 
ined for Mary-verse are discussed in Chapter I in some detail under twenty- 
five separate headings. A few sample headings are: Kolmar Manuscript; 
Munich MS 351; Heidelberg MS 392; Manuscripts in Vienna; Jenaer Lie- 
derhandschrift; Heinrich von Miigeln; Michael Beheim; Wackernagel’s 
Collection of Church-Hymns; MS Dresden M 13; and Breslau MS IV F88 
B. Out of the total of 940 Minne- and Meisterlieder in the Colmar manu- 
script, the most important document for the study of early Meistergesang, 
Sister Mary Juliana finds 177 poems which contain Mary-verse. Here as in 
other collections, often only beginning lines are printed; it is, therefore, dif- 
ficult to give accurately the exact number of poems with Mary-verse. 
Thirty additional poems in the Colmar collection would seem to contain 
Mary-verse on the basis of the first lines. Twenty-five of the forty poems in 
the Donaueschingen manuscript and thirty-two (possibly thirty-five) poems 
in the Wilten manuscript contain Mary-verse, etc. In the 3000-odd Meister- 
lieder which the collections represent, the religious content is approximately 
between sixty and seventy per cent, the content of Mary-verse between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent. Mary-verse continued to be popular at 
least up to 1520. 

““Mary-cult and the Feasts of Mary”’ are discussed in the second chapter. 
After a theological, historical, and scholarly résumé of a Marian feast, its 
use and treatment by the Meistersdnger follows. The Meistersdnger show a 
preference for the older and well-established feasts, with quite a few more 
poems about the Annunciation-Incarnation themes than the Visitation and 
Purification of Mary. Included in this chapter are discussions of the Feast 
of the Nativity of Mary, one of the oldest feasts still popular today; the 
Immaculate Conception; the Annunciation; the Feast of the Visitation; the 
Feast of the Purification or Candlemas Day; the Feast of Mary’s Assump- 
tion, with a reference to the old custom of blessing of herbs and fruits; and 
Some Lesser Feasts of Mary. 

Since Mary, as the Mother of Christ, the Redeemer, is closely connected 
with the life-story of Christ, much of the Mary-verse in Metstergesang is de- 
voted to “Mary in the Christmas Cycle of Feasts.” This is the title of the 
third chapter. The Meistersinger follow the pattern of existing, older 
Marienleben, which tell of Mary’s role in the Creation and Redemption of 
the world and of Old Testament prophecies and of events in the New Testa- 
ment. They strip the main outline of fantastic details in favor of traditional 
and dogmatic interpretations. Mary’s role in the Incarnation inspired about 
thirty (recorded) Meisterlieder, including some by Lienhard Nunnenbeck, 
Hans Folz, and Hans Sachs. It is interesting to note that Hans Sachs wrote 
about this theme twice, in 1517 and in the post-Reformation period in 1544. 
In the earlier, more poetic and more laudatory poem, Sachs does not follow 
the Gospel as closely as in the later one, although he is careful not to exag- 
gerate the devotion paid to Mary and not to have her usurp the place of 
God. The Meistersdnger never glorified Mary at the expense of the worship 
due to God, to the Trinity, or to Christ. Nothing in the later poem is con- 
trary to the doctrine on Mary, since it follows the Biblical account objec- 
tively and principally. About 1524 Hans Sachs substituted the name of 
Christ for that of Mary in some Mary-poems, and a similar substitution 
was made in the Protestant hymnbooks of the same time. The Magnificat 
remained a theme for the Meistersdénger even after the Reformation, when 
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most of them became Protestant and gave up devotion to Mary. A clearer 
illustration of the change which pre-Reformation poems undergo after the 
Reformation is discussed under the Salve-Regina-poems. 

A study has been made in the dissertation of titles, epithets, and meta- 
phors for Mary as used by the Meistersdinger. A few are: Ezechiel’s closed 
gate, mantel of heaven, rod of Aaron, a mill, a tabernacle, a tree, a ship, a 
palace. In general, the epithets can be traced to famous compendiums and 
to titles used already by the earlier theologians. Biblical epithets are some- 
times given a new interpretation by the Meistersénger, and they have also 
invented new appellations and combinations. Sister Mary Juliana lists 
further epithets and symbols for Mary under the later heading, ‘Mary 
Symbolism,” and states that “‘to do justice to the study of all the titles and 
figures found in Mary-verse of Meistergesang and interpret them . . . , would 
require a separate study.”’ A special section discusses the use of the rosarium- 
idea by the Meistersénger. They usually represent Mary in a garden of roses 
wearing a “rossen-krenczlein.”’ 

About one-fourth of the Meisterlieder, which were found to contain 
Mary-verse, in some way deal with the feast of the Annunciation. In the 
Christmas songs and poems the Meistersdénger never forget Mary. Often 
there are allusions to miracles about Mary in the Nativity poems, although 
the Mary-poems usually contain little legendary lore. The Meistersdénger 
drew inspiration for their songs about the Nativity scene from the artistic 
representations as found from the thirteenth century on. This is the scene of 
the Nativity in the stable which is popularly known today. Of the post-Na- 
tivity events, the Circumcision was apparently not important enough to be 
a central theme of a poem or was eclipsed by the events of the Nativity eight 
days before. The feast of the Epiphany found greater favor, however. The 
author of the dissertation cites older literary backgrounds concerning the 
feast of the Epiphany which the Meistersénger had at their disposal. The 
Meisterlieder themselves follow the crystallized traditions about the Three 
Kings (their number varies from two to twelve in the arts) and the various 
lore surrounding them. She finds “the content of Meistergesang in the Christ- 
mas cycle conservative and traditional, while the treatment is quite inde- 
pendent and the devotion to Mary almost ecstatic.” 

The last chapter, “Other Marian Devotions,” is prefaced by brief re- 
marks about the religious and cultural background in which the Meister- 
sdngerschulen or the Singschulen had their roots. In some songs, Mary is 
given the title of Meisterin; she is a sort of honorary member of their organ- 
ization. Often her blessing is asked on the work of the School; she is asked 
to grant inspiration and assistance in their work. Since the Meistersdnger 
desired to “‘beautify divine services’? with hymns for the major feasts, a 
number of songs have as their theme the old and popular Ave Maria, the 
Ave Maria Stella, the Alma Redemptoris Mater, and the Salve Regina. The 
author gives in each instance a brief history of the use of these devotional 
hymns. Other instances of veneration and devotion to Mary occur in lyrical 
Meisterlieder written for private or intimate praise, exaltation, petition, and 
prayer. It is the author’s general impression that the attitude of the Meister- 
sdnger toward Mary is a personal one and is often expressive of genuine 
piety and admiration. A few Meistersénger write also about the so-called 
five ‘Joys of Mary,” and a very few instances are cited of versified Marian 
legends and narratives. The section, “The Devotion of the Holy Rosary,” 
tells in some detail the background of the Rosary-devotion. Rosary-poems 
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by Sixt Buchsbaum, Bruder Jacob Tietz, and an unknown poet are specifi- 
cally discussed. The medieval predilection for gruesome artistic representa- 
tions finds a counterpart in literature too. There are a number of Meister- 
lieder treating the theme of ‘“‘The Sorrowful Mother’’; these have their roots 
in the so-called Marienklagen. Folz, Nunnenbeck, and Sachs have the Sor- 
rowful Mother as the principal theme of several poems, with an emphasis 
on the Pieta-idea rather than on the Klage. 

It seems to the reviewer that the background material given to explain 
certain of the Feasts or Devotions, while scholarly and interesting, is not 
always in proportion or pertinent to the immediate needs of the study at 
hand. On the other hand, the brief headings of some sections do not always 
give a complete indication of the great amount of valuable material under 
discussion in them. For this reason one particularly wishes that there had 
been complete indices for easy reference; the value of the dissertation would 
have been considerably enhanced by at least an index of names, since there 
is often an overlapping of similar material discussed in several sections. 
Errors in typography are almost not existent, although matters of German 
orthography are sometimes faulty. The dissertation is a thorough investi- 
gation of one of the important problems in the literary history of Metsterge- 
sang and very adequately fills in the lacuna concerning lyric verse in M eister- 
gesang which celebrated the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

HENRI STEGEMEIER 
University of Illinois 


Die ALTESTE CHRONIK DER HUTTERISCHEN BRUDER. Ein Sprachdenkmal 
aus friihneuhochdeutscher Zeit. Herausgegeben von A. J. F. Zieglschmid. 
Northwestern Universitat. Copyright 1943. Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. The Cayuga Press, Inc. Ithaca, New York. Vorwort und 
Einleitung XXXIX pp. Chroniktext lxix. pp. and 1037 pp. including 
Bibliographie, lists of place names and personal names, Glossar, Errata 
und Addenda, and 20 plates of Handschriftproben. 


THE PUBLICATION IS SPONSORED by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
and was aided by a grant of the American Council of Learned Societies. We 
are at war with Germany, but two American cultural organizations found 
the money to make possible the publication of a unique work dealing with 
the history of a German religious body which only in recent times has had 
any direct connection with the United States. Every high-thinking Ameri- 
can must take pride in that. 

It is a document of great human interest. There are few books that con- 
tain the records of so much human suffering and none, I dare say, that show 
so much of human fortitude, of loyalty to one’s convictions and faith, of 
sincere and uncompromising acceptance of the words of Christ. The early 
days of Christianity are brought back to us before the religion of Christ 
had been turned into a powerful established church that made countless 
compromises with the world. This chronicle of the Hutterites is not exactly 
entertaining reading, at times it is very painful, but it is of great value to 
the historian and the churchman and should be of interest to every Christ- 
ian, 
In publishing the chronicle the author had a twofold object; he wished 
to make accessible a valuable and interesting historical and religious docu- 
ment, at the same time he wished to present a diplomatic edition of an Early 
New High German text that might serve as basis for linguistic and kindred 
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investigations. In the Einleitung he gives a brief history of the Chronicle, 
an account of the manuscript and of the curious almost romantic way in 
which he discovered'it. He gives notes on the language! which are not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, but detailed is the account of the method he fol- 
lowed in editing the manuscript. There are a few very minor points where 
the ambiguity of the manuscript or the limitations of the modern printing 
office compelled him to deviate from his principle of absolute accuracy. The 
punctuation of the manuscript has been retained, also the spelling with all 
the inconsistencies and vagaries of Early New High German. Facsimiles of 
parts of the manuscript given at the end of the volume enable the reader to 
compare the print with the manuscript. It is apparent even to one who has 
not seen the manuscript that the text has been prepared with the utmost 
care. So far as the editing is concerned, the volume may take its place by the 
side of the best of our modern editions of works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The printers have done everything to make the volume 
neat and attractive. It may be regretted that the work was not issued in 
two parts. A quarto of 1145 pages plus twenty plates is most unwieldy and 
taxes the patience of the reader. 

The Chronicle is the work of several men, leaders among the Hutterites 
in successive generations. They follow in general the same method of re- 
porting. For recurring events in the life of the congregation they use a tradi- 
tional vocabulary which hardly varies throughout the Chronicle. They had 
no humanistic training but they were intelligent men with a keen sense of 
realities. The greatest reality to them was the presence of God in human life 
and the saving power of Christ. They were without affectation and without 
intellectual vanity, qualities which give to their style a simplicity and direct- 
ness that often makes up for their lack of literary artistry. Early New High 
German was on the whole a crude vehicle of expression, it had little if any 
polish. Simplicity and directness were its best ornaments though by no 
means universally found. All German prose of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries with the possible exception of the Schwankbiicher shows the in- 
fluence of the Kanzleisprache with its long and cumbersome sentences; that 
we also find in the Chronicle, but more often perhaps do we find the loose 
syntax of the spoken language. 

A question arises here. The Austrian scholar Josef Beck published Die 
Geschichts-Biicher der Wiedertdufer in Oesterreich-Ungarn in Fontes Rerum 
Austriacarum, 2. Abteilung, Diplomataria et Acta, vol. 43, Vienna 1883. 
Professor Zieglschmid lists the work in his bibliography, he cites and makes 
use of it in his notes and acknowledges his indebtedness to it in the Vor- 
wort. What he does not tell us is that Beck’s Geschichts-Biicher contain whole 
pages of text identical with pages in the Chronicle or nearly so. Often the 
same incidents are told in identical or similar language. Beck used manu- 
scripts found in the libraries and archives of Moravia, Hungary and Aus- 
tria, he knew of the existence of our Chronicle but had never seen it, for no 
one knew where it was. It was the good fortune of Professor Zieglschmid to 
discover it. What is the relation of the Chronicle to these manuscripts? Did 
the authors of the Chronicle make use of these manuscripts or was the rela- 
tion reversed? It does seem that there was considerable manuscript litera- 
ture among the Hutterites dealing with their own history. It may not be 


1 Schweren (schwéren), leschen and die Wirde are erroneously given as cases of Ent- 
rundung (p. XXVII). The e in the first two words is the result of i umlaut of a, the i in Wirde 
shows i umlaut of an original e. All three words later underwent Rundung. 
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possible to answer these questions but it was important that attention 
should have been called to this peculiar relationship. 

The Hutterites trace their origin to the Anabaptist movement which 
arose in Switzerland in the wake of Zwingli’s Reformation. They took their 
name from one of their leaders, Jacob Hueter, who died a martyr’s death in 
1536 (cf. Chronicle, p. 157 f.). They established several prosperous settle- 
ments in Moravia where for a time a certain amount of religious toleration 
prevailed. 

Space does not permit to give even a brief outline of the contents of the 
Chronicle, but there is on pp. 430 ff. a ‘Bschreibung der gmain’ from which I 
wish to give a few significant excerpts with comments. 

Emperors, kings, and diets had passed resolutions and taken measures 
against this people. Though they differed in their faith, they were all agreed 
that this people should not be suffered to exist, but should be destroyed. 
The worst enemies were the priests who stirred up the temporal authorities 
to action against them. But the Lord prevented it. As a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings and as an eagle fluttereth over her young, so the 
Lord protected them. Even the unbelievers had to confess that God did not 
want this people to be destroyed or driven out (p. 431). 

So they lived in the land which God had provided for them. They prayed 
to God for the welfare of the congregation and gave thanks for the good 
they had received. They also prayed for Emperor, King, princes, and tem- 
poral authorities that God may make them aware of the duties of their 
office, so that they may perform them rightly for the maintenance of good 
and peaceful government (p. 431). 

Christian baptism was administered in accordance with the command 
and the practice of the Lord and his apostles to adults, people of mature 
judgment, who hear, understand, believe and accept for themselves the 
word of God to whom infant baptism is abhorrent (p. 432). 

They celebrated the Lord’s Supper in memory of his suffering and death, 
yes, as a festival of Thanksgiving for his love and unspeakable goodness. 
Opposed to this Communion of the Lord is the idolatrous sacrament of the 
priests (p. 432). [Their absolute rejection of the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion comes out in many of the trials for heresy. It usually led to a verdict of 
guilty. To them the dogma was un-Biblical and contrary to nature and 
reason. | 

Swords and spears were beaten into pruning hooks and scythes and used 
as such. There were no guns, swords, halberds nor any weapons. One was 
the other’s brother, it was a wholly peaceful people that aided in no war or 
bloodshed, neither with taxes nor still less with their hands. It knew no re- 
venge, patience was their weapon in every strife (p. 432). 

No group of people has ever taken more seriously and literally Christ’s 
command: ‘I say unto you, That ye resist not evil.’ Their principle of non- 
resistance at times brought unheard-of sufferings upon them, but they bore 
it patiently, for they knew they were doing the will of God. They had sup- 
pressed within themselves every natural human impulse to retaliate no mat- 
ter what the provocation might be. Ein Ding Gott anheimstellen was the 
phrase they used. God would take care of these things, if not in this life, 
then in the life to come. But they observed that God even in this life some- 
times inflicted punishment upon those that had wantonly abused them. 
There is only one instance told in the Chronicle where the brethren under 
the greatest provocation actually threaten to defend themselves with physi- 
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cal force. The Hungarian lord of the land had, contrary to all law, invaded the 
farm of the brethren to take away their horses by force (p. 817): da ward ein 
gross Zuelauffen unsers volcks, understuendens mit Drischeln, gaplen, stecken 
und hacken (doch an Niemanten kein hand angelegt) das man die Rosz erhielt. 
The people ran together with flails, pitchforks, sticks and hoes and pre- 
vented the robbery, but the chronicler makes it clear that violence was done 
to no one. 

The Hutterites refused to pay taxes if they knew that they were to be 
used for war purposes. The feudal government of Moravia did not put up 
with that, nor would any modern government do so, however much it might 
emphasize its Christian character. The Lords sent their men to confiscate 
cattle, horses, and other possessions to make up for the unpaid war taxes. 
The brethren patiently submitted to it. They found comfort in a clear con- 
science. When the Hutterites were finally driven out of Moravia, they set- 
tled after various wanderings in Southern Russia in 1770 where the govern- 
ment granted them exemption from military service. When a hundred years 
later this exemption was withdrawn, they migrated to the United States 
(1874) where they settled in South Dakota. But they were to find out that 
non-resistance, pacifism, and refusal to kill one’s fellow men, even though 
taught by Christ, were just as unwelcome in the Christian New World as in 
Christian Old Europe. In his The Coming of the Russian Mennonites (Men- 
nonite Book Concern, Berne, Indiana, 1927, pp. 265 ff). C. Henry Smith has 
given an account of the sufferings of the Hutterites in South Dakota during 
the first world war. It is a painful addition to the long record of persecutions 
recounted in the Chronicle. One young Hutterite, who had been insulted, 
starved and tortured while in the army, wrote home: ‘it is a source of joy to 
me that the Lord considers me worthy to suffer for his sake’ (/.c., p. 281), a 
sentiment which according to the Chronicle was expressed time and again by 
Hutterites undergoing tortures in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The example of the feudal lords of Moravia who drove away the horses and 
the cattle of the brethren in lieu of war taxes which they refused to pay had 
a counterpart in South Dakota. C. H. Smith relates (l.c., p. 293): “the 
officials (of the local County Councils of Defense) together with local county 
officers appeared at the Bruderhofs in the northern part of the state and 
forcibly drove away hundreds of head of cattle and sheep which they sold, 
investing the proceeds in war funds.” 

To continue the chronicler’s account. They had community of property 
as Christ had taught and observed with his disciples and as the Apostolic 
Church practiced. Those who before were poor or rich, now had one purse, 
one house, one board together (p. 432). 

They obeyed the worldly authorities in everything that was not against 
God, their faith or conscience. They paid taxes, tithes, customs and per- 
formed the required services. They honored the authorities as they are to 
be honored on account of the office which God has bestowed upon them and 
which in this wicked world is as necessary as the daily bread (p. 433). 

All twelve articles of the Apostolic Confession were professed by them 
and whatever is founded upon Holy Scripture. 

You heard no cursing among them nor abuse of the name of God. There 
was no swearing of oaths. There you never saw dancing, gambling, exces- 
sive drinking. There were no proud extravagant clothes, there was no singing 
of ribald songs of which the world is full, but of Christian, spiritual songs 
(p. 433). 
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The offices were administered by elders, selected men who preached the 
word of God, taught and admonished, were mediators, judged and settled 
offences and all difficulties. Special men were appointed to take charge of 
temporal matters, of receipts and expenditures, they attended to the order- 
ing and buying of daily supplies. Others were appointed to direct and to ar- 
range the work of the people in accordance with what each one could do 
best, in the field or anywhere else. Others served at the table. With prayer 
and thanksgiving they went to their meals, with thanksgiving they went 
back to work. With thanksgiving and prayer they went to bed in the eve- 
ning, with thanksgiving and prayer they arose in the morning to go each one 
to his assigned task. Others had charge of the school and attended to the 
education and training of the children together with the sisters (p. 434). 

A detailed account follows of the practical work the brethren did. There 
were no usurers or shopkeepers among them, they supported themselves 
with honest labor as vine-dressers and tillers of the soil. There were not a 
few carpenters and builders among them who put up fine mills, breweries, 
and other buildings in Moravia, Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria for noble- 
men, townsmen and others. There were many millers among them in charge 
of the numerous mills of the nobility. They also supplied the noblemen with 
competent men to run their farms and estates. 

In short there was no one idle. Each one did the work assigned to him to 
the best of his ability, whether he had previously been noble, rich, or poor. 
Even the clergy that joined them learned to work. A list of 34 trades is given 
which were represented among the brethren. There were physicians among 
them. In fact, one of them, Georg Zobel, acquired such a reputation that 
Emperor Rudolph at Prague requested his services in a serious illness which 
famous Italian and Spanish physicians had been unable to cure. The Hut- 
terite physician cured the Emperor (p. 525). Wherever they were, they all 
worked for the common good and for common profit which they shared 
equally (p. 435). 

The chronicler compares the brethren to a perfect body making use of all 
active living members, one serving the others, to the mechanism of a clock 
where one wheel makes the other go, and to a swarm of bees in their com- 
mon hive working together until they have produced precious sweet honey 
(p. 436). 

The congregation became known everywhere through those brethren 
who were imprisoned for having testified of Jesus Christ and his truth. 
Their faith was inquired into and became known and that in many parts of 
Germany. For everywhere brethren were held in prison, often for a long 
time, who by word and deed, through their lives and their deaths testified 
that their faith was the truth. The congregation also became known to 
Emperor, King, princes, nobility, and the men at their courts, for these 
men frequently came to see for themselves and to inform themselves as to 
the brethren’s religion, doings, and faith. Especially did they recognize the 
innocence of the congregation and that the wicked things were not true 
which were often told about them. Many became convinced that they were 
a pious people and praised them for it. They admitted that it must be the 
doing of God, else it would not be possible for so many to live together in 
concord, for among the others, if only two, three, or four live together, there 
was quarreling and strife every day until they would run away from each 
other (p. 436). 

But all the world hated and envied them so that they could say with 
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David: those that hate me are more than the hairs of mine head. As soon 
as they left their houses they were abused, reviled, and called names. Every- 
body despised and ridiculed them, cruel lies were told about them that they 
devoured children, and similar abominable things, merely to arouse suspi- 
cion and hate. 

Finally there was also much hatred against us on the part of our neigh- 
bors in the country. They envied us as Esau envied Jacob on account of the 
blessings the Lord bestowed upon us for our industry and labors so that 
we had house, shelter and sufficient food while they were hard pressed to 
make a living, for they spent everything on wine even before the money was 
earned. They were given to indolence and laziness (439). 

This description of the religion of the Hutterites and their ways of living 
though written in self-defense, is in accordance with the facts. It is sup- 
ported by the example of the Hutterites of our own days. 

When at the beginning of the seventeenth century the executions for 
heresy gradually ceased, worse trials and tribulations awaited the Hutter- 
ites: the Turkish wars, the Hungarian rebellion, and the Thirty Years’ War. 
It may be doubted that any contemporary work gives a more vivid account 
of the horrors of those times. There is scarcely an attempt to be rhetorical. 
The most inhuman acts are recorded in simple straightforward language. 
We feel the deep grief of the writer, his despair, but his words are restrained. 
When the ‘Hungarian sickness,’ a form of the plague, carried off five hun- 
dred members within a short time, the chronicler writes on the margin: ‘500 
der unszrigen entschlaffen’ (p. 735). Throughout the Chronicle there are in- 
teresting side lights on the conditions of the times. The not infrequent 
escapes of Hutterites from the clutches of their persecutors sometimes read 
like adventure stories but they are never told for effect but to establish the 
truth and to reveal God’s loving care for his people. 

Turning now to the treatment of the vocabulary it must be stated that 
the Glossary does not show the same circumspection and high standard as 
the treatment of the manuscript, though it is evident that much labor has 
been spent upon it and many difficulties have been dealt with successfully. 
An all but fatal defect of the Glossary is the total absence of page references. 
The lists of place names and of personal names give page references, but for 
some mysterious reason the author has thought it fitting to omit all page 
references from the Glossary. This is especially unfortunate in dealing with 
the Early New High German vocabulary. The meaning of words in Early 
New High German is often vague, the same word may have a variety of 
meanings, it may even express opposite meanings. The same, of course, may 
be found in modern German words, but it is far less common. The true 
meaning of a word we get from the context. One of the purposes of the edi- 
tion, as the author states in the Einleitung, was to open for Germanists ‘a 
rich new linguistic mine,’ but the author has not made the approach to this 
mine an easy one. To illustrate: we read on p. 1006, six lines from the top 
“sich raiszer Freiindligkeit gebrauchen hier soviel wie: sich (durch Lebens- 
erfahrung) ausgereiften Wohlwollens bedienen.”’ The author knows exactly 
what this ‘hier’ means, he has a reference in his notes, but to the reader 
‘hier’ can only mean that somewhere on the 900 pages of text the phrase 
‘raisze freiindligkeit’ is to be found, which is highly unsatisfactory. There 
are a number of these tantalizing ‘hiers’ in the Glossary. 

To indicate with an asterisk the words in the text that are explained in 
the Glossary fills the pages with asterisks and increases the work of editor, 
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printer, and proofreader but is of no special help in reading the text. The 
reader will automatically turn to the Glossary when he comes across an un- 
familiar word or form. Occasionally words with asterisks have been omitted 
from the Glossary. 

It is difficult to make any sense out of the entry on p. 1019 (1. 22 from 
the top) “und (pleonastisch).’’ The difficulty would have been removed by 
a reference to p. 245 (1. 11 from the top): ““Derhalben gedacht Sie Joseph 
haimlich Zuverlassen, Weil sie schhwannger Worden, ee und sie miteinander 
zu hausz gesessen.”’ Here und may seem pleonastic from the modern point 
of view, but it gives a definite shade of meaning to the dependent clause. 
Equally obscure is the entry on p. 1002 (1.19 from the top) “‘noch... 
pleonastisch fiir stark betontes: dennoch.”’ It is difficult to see how noch 
standing for dennoch could be pleonastic. A page reference which I cannot 
supply might throw light on the matter. 

In grappling with the many difficulties of text interpretation the author 
has shown both learning and acumen. In the following I wish to point out 
some passages where the author does not seem to have found the right solu- 
tion. P. 125 (1. 15 from the top) verfahen is explained in the Glossary as 
hart beurteilen, tadeln. Darumb stuend ich auch in grossen sorgen, wenn ich soll 
die warhait und den rechten grundt redenn, das ich nit etlichen zuvil redt, und 
sie mich nitt In meiner red wolten verfahen, oder Ursach suechen mochten Zu 
mir und dergleichen. Doch sonderlich fiirchtet ich den Philippen und Gabriel, 
und nit on Ursach, yedoch firchtet ich Gott noch vil mer . . . Jacob Hueter who 
is speaking is afraid not that his words might be censured and criticised 
severely, as the editor assumes, but that, if he told the truth and gave the 
facts, he might appear to some to have said too much and that they might 
try to entangle him in his own words or might seek cause to bring charges 
against him, and the like. He is especially afraid of Gabriel and Philip who 
are his declared enemies and rivals. 

P. 394, 5th 1. from bottom: Da ist der Richter schellig worden tiber den 
Conrad, und hat in iibel auszgehandlet. Conrad, one of the brothers, makes a 
remark to another brother in court which angers the judge. The editor ex- 
plains aushandlen as mit jmd. verhandeln, which does not give satisfactory 
sense. Fischer’s Schwdbisches Wb. has as one of the meanings of aushandeln: 
einen ausschelten, which must be the meaning here. 

P. 413 (last line). Two Italian brothers have been arrested and impris- 
oned in Venice. Als sie bey eim Monatlang da gelegen, hat man sy fiirgefiiert 
fiir drey Venedigische Herren, Weltlich, unnd auch geistlose pfaffen, Welche da 
sassen in grosser und Herrlicher Wirde, aufs herrlichest beklaidt. The Glossary 
explains geistlos as “ungeistlich, ohne Gottes Geist oder ohne den heiligen 
Geist (Gegenteil zu mhd. geistlich.)”” But geistlos in this passage does not 
mean ungeistlich, ohne Gottes Geist, but strange as it may seem, it means 
geistlich. The curious semantic development of geisélos is clearly shown in 
the DW6é under geistlos 2) a) and b). Hans Sachs seems to have been the 
first to use geistlos satirically in reference to the Geistlichen of the old Church. 
It came to be used quite generally in this sense among Protestants of the 
Reformation period. Through frequent use the satirical sting wore off and 
geistlos came to be used in the general sense of geistlich without necessarily 
implying contempt. Welilich and geistlos were used as contrasting words in- 
stead of weltlich and geistlich. Weltlich, unnd auch geistlose pfaffen on p. 414 
of the text simply means secular and regular clergy. There is no special dis- 
approval expressed in geistlos, for to the Hutterite chronicler the secular and 
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the regular clergy were equally objectionable. The incident is also found in 
Josef Beck’s Die Geschichts-Biicher der Wiedertiufer in Ocesterreich-Ungarn 
(Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, v.43 Wien, 1883) p. 241: Als sie bei ein Mo- 
nat lang da gelegen, hat man sie fuergefuert fiir 3 venedische Herrn, weltliche und 
geistliche, welche da sassen in grosser und herrlicher wiirde aufs herrlichste 
beklaidet. Beck did not have access to the Chronicle which Professor Ziegl- 
schmid found and published but he used different manuscripts which so far 
as this passage is concerned agree with the Chronicle almost literally. The 
use of geistlich in one version and of geistlos in the other shows that the two 
words were identical in meaning. 

P. 592 (2nd paragraph). The chronicler relates that the Hutterites suf- 
fered damages at the hands of their feudal lord to the amount of 5200 
florins: Welches wir Gott haimb stellen, der gesagt hat: durch den propheten, 
das ein solche auffwiitschung sein werde, tiber die, die Gott vor augen haben, 
berauben und schlaitzen werden sie alle die Gott firchten, Ir guet werden sie 
Inen nemen Unnd aus Iren Heiiszern stossen, dan wirdis Kundt, wer meine 
ausserwelten sindt, The editor explains auffwiitschung as Aufwischen, Sdu- 
berung, but it does not appear who or what is to be cleansed or purified. 
Fischer’s Schwdb. Wb. explains aufwitschen intr. as rasch emporfahren. The 
full meaning required by the context is found in Josua Maler’s Die Teutsch 
Spraach (Zurich, 1561): aufwiitschen Consurgere, Auf seyn einen anzegryfen. 
Exoriri. God has said through the prophet “‘that there will be such a rising 
against (or attack upon) those who turn their faces towards him, they (i.e. 
the wicked) will rob and injure all those who fear God, they will take away 
their possessions and will drive them out of their houses, then it will be 
known who are my chosen people.” That is exactly what has happened to 
the Hutterites, God’s chosen people. Dasypodius’ dictionary (Strassburg, 
1537) has “auf Wischen wider etwas, insurgere.”’ P. 967, bestendig is ex- 
plained as unwiderleglich,-bar. As there is no page reference, we cannot ver- 
ify this unusual explanation. It cannot apply to the word on p. lxi of the 
second part of the Register under 1573: Marx und Bernhart wurden bstendig 
wider ledig geben, where it means definitely, the men were definitely set free. 

P. 960 The form Achitophel instead of Ahitophel is not due to the Ba- 
varian tendency of substituting ch for h. Achitophel is the form used in the 
Vulgate, also in the pre-Lutheran German Bible and in the Douay Bible 
which are based on the Vulgate. Whether it is found in the Zurich Bible I 
am unable to say. A Biblical name is not likely to be affected by a purely 
dialectical development unless it has become a popular name like Maria, 
Marge. 

P. 971. How the absence of page references makes certain entries all but 
futile may be seen from the last but one entry on p. 971: ‘den(n) (mbhd. 
den [ne]) dann; als’. Modern als has different uses which do not all corre- 
spond to MHG den(ne) nor does dann always correspond to MHG den(ne). 
The entry does not explain any concrete example that may be found in the 
text. 

P. 974. Eitel by itself never means stockfinster nor can I see that MHG 
ttel ever means lihtes laere. In the phrase bei eitler Nacht, which was very 
common in the Early NHG period (cf. DWB eitel 4) eitel may be trans- 
lated by stockfinster, literally it is pure, mere. The text on p. 585 has the 
phrase ‘bey Eitler nacht’. 

P. 979. flehen is called schlechte Schreibung fiir fléhen, mhd. vloehen, 
Jliichten (tr.), wegbringen. Flehen in this sense is used a number of times in 
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the text (pp. 582, 642, 696, 804, 839) and is always spelled with e. Hence 
the e cannot be simply poor orthography, as the DW6 states (s.v. flehen). 
It must be a case of Enirundung. There is the same relation between flehnen 
and fléhnen though here the DW6 does not call flehnen schlechte Schreibung. 

P. 972, dichten is explained in two ways: ‘liigenhaft erfinden und erzih- 
len’ and ‘dichten im guten Sinn.’ What is meant by ‘dichten im guten Sinn’ 
is not clear. But neither explanation fits the passage on p. 41 (9 ls. from the 
bottom): (sie) sind in Irem dichten so eitel worden’ which is based upon 
Romans 1, 21 (sie) sind in ihrem Dichten eitel geworden. Dichten means 
here Ideen, Gedanken, Einbildungen haben und ihnen nachhingen. The 
English Bible has: (they) became vain in their imaginations. 

P. 1000, mutwiller Mensch: the form of the adjective to-day and in Early 
NHG is mutwillig, not mutwill. Mutwillen and its derivatives conveyed a 
stronger meaning in the older language than to-day as is shown by the two 
examples on pp. 714 and 874. 

P.999. The well known interjection mein! is explained as Verkiirzung aus 
‘Mein Gott.’ The interjection is used by a brother who for heresy has been 
condemned to death. As he is facing the executioner, he is admonished for 
the last time to recant. He replies: Mein schweigt still, Bittet nit solch Ding, 
Und fart nur fort Wenn Ir Wollt, Ich Will sterben Wie ein fromer Christ (p. 
540, last paragraph). It is a frequent assumption that this exclamatory 
mein stands for mein Gott but there is little, if any evidence in favor of this 
view. The DW6 under mein 10) cites a large number of examples from the 
sixteenth century down to modern times. It assumes, though it does not 
assert, that it is a shortening of mein Geselle, once a common formula of 
friendly address. It developed into a mere exclamatory particle introducing 
an admonition or expressing gentle surprise like modern German bitte! ei! 
ach! Among early examples we find the form meiner and the plural meine 
which could not be referred to God. The DWbd admits, however, that in 
emphatic statements like et du mein, ach mein it might be possible to think 
of the suppression of Gott. As for the Hutterite using the exclamation mein, 
we may assert with confidence that he did not associate the word with Gott. 
It was one of the sacred principles of the Hutterites not to use the name of 
the Lord in vain, and it would have made no difference to them whether 
that name was expressed or merely implied. 

P. 986, gryn has the following comment: ‘nur bis ins 16. Jhdt. belegbar; 
Schallwort grinnen, grynnen, knirschen.’ A page reference is necessary to 
make the entry intelligible. The word is found on p. 351: es war so kalt das es 
aller kirret und gryn, und schyn der Mond so hell. The authorities are trying 
to arrest some of the brothers in a cold winter’s night. Kirret and schyn are 
clearly in the past tense, hence the parallel form grym must also be past 
tense. It cannot be derived from the weak verb grinnen, but must be a form 
of the strong verb greinen, MHG grinen. Kirren is used of the various 
sounds made by human beings, birds and animals, also of the creaking of a 
heavily laden or ungreased wagon and of the crunching of wheels on frozen 
snow. Greinen (Swiss grinen) has many of the meanings of kirren. It is also 
frequently used in the sense of weeping gently. The DW6 s. v. kirren 2) d) 
quotes from Abraham a S. Clara: sie (die bése Frau) kiirret und greint drger 
als ein ungeschmirbter schubkarren, “she makes worse noise than an un- 
greased wheelbarrow.” Fischer’s Schwdéb. Wb under greinen 4 has: heut 
greint’s einmal, vom Knirschen der Rader auf gefrornem Schnee. 

P. 984. Under gestannden we are referred to gesteen which is explained as 
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‘zu stehen kommen, kosten.’ But this meaning does not fit the passage at 
the top of p. 696: Dan man nie gestanden unser hausz und hof und giietter, ja 
der frommen harten sawren Schwaisz, also leicht Zuverlassen, Und still Schwei- 
gent gar Von danen ZueZiehen. The lord of Wasstitz had imprisoned some 
of the Hutterites on trumped-up charges and threatened openly to drive all 
the Hutterites off his grounds. In view of his threats the brethren feared 
that the lord would retain their possessions, as soon as they announced to 
him their intention of moving away. The elders therefore decided to send 
away secretly at night the greater part of the people and of their movable 
possessions. But they had no intention of relinquishing their just claims to 
what belonged to them. Forty-six of the leading members remained in the 
house to give formal notice to the count that they were moving away and 
to ask him on the strength of their Hausbrief, the contract they made with 
his predecessors, to be allowed to sell their property and to depart in peace. 
Here the passage given above comes in: “for we had never agreed (or con- 
ceded) that we would so easily relinquish our farm and possessions, yes, the 
hard earned produce of the sweat of the pious and that we would quietly 
move away.” 

P. 995, das Lacken. I cannot find that Lacken in the sense of Lache, 
Pfuhl has ever been used as a neuter. Lache with long a, a sign cut in a tree, 
a blaze, occurs at times as neuter (Cf. Fischer, Schwab. Wd s.v.). Laken in 
the sense of Leintuch, “sheet,” is frequently neuter. 

P. 1015. Stift is explained as Zufluchts- Ruhestditte, but that is not the 
meaning of the word on p. 38: Darzu richteten sie vil Stiffien, hohe Schuelen 
und klister auff, darinnen Babsiliche Religion zu erleernen. Here it has the 
common meaning of a religious foundation for the spreading of the Catholic 
faith. The other passage occurs on p. 135 (near middle of page): Nun hat 
doch unser seel kein stifft oder rue in unserm leib, on underlasz umb euch. Stifft 
here might be freely rendered by Ruhestitte. 

P. 1016. Siindfluss. sin(t) in MHG sintvluot does not mean sea. It is an 
old Germanic word used as first part of compounds meaning ‘always’ or 
‘great, comprehensive.’ Cf. Kluge-Goetze, Et. Wb" s. v. Siindflut and Sin- 

riin. 

P. 1016. Siindopfer (volkstiimliche Umdeutung fiir:) Siihnopfer. Neither 
Siindopfer nor Stihnopfer has ever been a popular word. Siindopfer was first 
used by Luther in the Old Testament to render a Hebrew word meaning 
both sim and offering in atonement for sin. Following Luther’s example Will- 
iam Tyndale rendered the Hebrew word with sin offering in his translation 
of the Pentateuch (1530). From Tyndale sin offering passed into the Author- 
ized Version. Siihnopfer occurs only once in Luther’s translation, in the 
Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 35, 5. As the DW®d shows, it was 
first used during the sixteenth century, though none of the examples cited 
are as old as the first printed edition of Luther’s Pentateuch (1523) which 
contained the word Siindopfer. The death of Christ was referred to as the 
Siihnopfer for mankind. 

P. 1024. Verwegen has this comment: “hier p.p.; zu mhd. str. verwegen, 
refl.m. gen., worauf verzichten. “The ‘hier’ suggests a definite passage to 
the author but not to the reader, for there is no page reference. But in this 
case even the author might not be entirely certain, for the past participle 
verwegen occurs in two places with different meanings. P. 651 (1. 9 from the 
top) we have verwegen in the sense of verzichten auf: Daher es dan endtlichen 
auch... die Sach so weith kommen, das man sich auch der gemelten Zway 
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Hauszhaben unnder Ime, ganz verwegen, und sich in denselben auch schon 
gar Zum auszZiehen gerichtet. The lord of the land made such severe and un- 
just conditions for their staying on his land that the Hutterites decided to 
relinquish their two settlements. On p. 381 (9 ls. from the top) verwegen 
has just about the opposite meaning: Als er hinab kam (i.e. into the subter- 
ranean dungeon), . . . fiell der Brueder auff seine knie, bat zum Herrn fleissiger 
als vor,... und klaget Im sein grosz elend, denn er sich verwegen, das er sein 
opffer dem Herren solt geben. Here the meaning is: he had made up his mind 
to offer his sacrifice to the Lord, that is, to die for his faith, he prayed fer- 
vently to the Lord, “‘nit das er Im darvon hulff, denn er kein Hoffnung mer 
hett,”’ but that he might honor the Lord through his death and give joy to 
the pious. The DWé under verwegen 5) explains this early NHG use as 
‘sich auf etwas gefasst machen, sich damit abfinden.’ P. 1025, Vortel ‘kleines 
Befestigungswerk, Fort’ is not derived from the French fort, as the author 
seems to think, but is identical with the German Vorteil, advantage, which 
came to mean a place of vantage and was then used in the sense of a fortified 
point or place. Cf. DW®d s.v. Vorteil 11. 3) 

P. 1019, understuenden (prat. su mhd understan) auf sich nehmen, unter- 
nehmen. This explanation fits the passage on p. 453 (1. 13 from the bottom): 
die gestalt des himels understeend Ir euch zu urtailen, the face of the sky you 
undertake to judge (a reference to Luke 12, 56), but on p. 817 (1. 12 from the 
top) understeen has a different meaning. The Hungarian lord with his armed 
men has entered the farm yard of the brethren to carry away their horses by 
force. Da ward ein grosses Zuelauffen unsers volcks, understuendens mit 
Drischeln, gaplen, stecken und hacken (doch an Niemanten kein hand angelegt) 
das man die Rosz erhielt. There was a great concourse of our people, they 
prevented it with flails, pitch forks, sticks and hoes (but violence was done 
to no one) so that the horses were retained. The lord and his men are forced 
to leave, in his anger he sent out other men to drive away the swine of the 
brethren, but again the robbery was prevented by the brethren. To ward off, 
to prevent is a common meaning of unterstehen in MHG and in Early NHG, 
especially in the Bavarian and Swabian dialects. Cf. DW6 s.v. unterstehen 
B. 2) 3). 

P. 1027 Weiszbotte, Gerichtsdiener, is not directly related to MHG wize, 
Strafe. The DWé to which the Glossary refers connects W eisbote with weisen, 
MHG wisen, to show, to point out, especially to point out the law. Wize 
and wisen, however, go back to the same Indo-European root. 

P. 1026, Walm is explained as sprudelnde Quelle, Wasserschwall, Sirudel. 
This is the explanation given in the DWé and elsewhere, but it cannot pos- 
sibly be the meaning of walm as found in the text on p. 72 (1. 5 from the top). 
It is the story of a judge at Znaim in Moravia by the name of Lebusch who 
was noted for his fiendish hatred of the Hutterites. Setting out to arrest some 
of the brethren he met with a painful accident that was followed by a serious 
illness. Nach dem ward diser Lebisch, Richter, todt Krannck, der lag wie Inn 
eim walm vor strenger Kranckhait, Und hueb denn an gihling zu schreyen, O 
die Tauffer, die Tauffer, Und redet nit mer, Dz trib er One zal. Other meanings 
of walm giveninthe DW6b are Aufwallen heissen Wassers, Sieden; OHG walm 
fervor. In the Alsatian dialect it means Wallung des Blutes, (walmen). Walm 
might indicate high fever. A more likely explanation is to connect Walm with 
the almost identical Qualm which according to the DWd means Betéubung, 
Ohnmacht, halbbewusster oder bewusstloser Zustand and is recorded by 
Schmeller for the Bavarian dialect. Qualm corresponds to OHG and MHG 
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twalm having the same meaning. In later German ‘walm also appears as 
Dolm, Tolm. The judge lies in a swoon but awakens from time to time and 
his guilty conscience makes him cry out: oh the anabaptists. 

P. 1029, Wolke is explained as ‘sehr grosse Menge.’ It is found in a 
passage at the middle of p. 453: sambt den wolcken der Zeugen umb uns her. 
The editor refers to Fischer’s Nachirdge where another passage is cited con- 
taining this phrase. Both the editor and the author of the Schwébische Wér- 
terbuch seem to look upon the phrase as a peculiar Swabian or Early NHG 
idiom. It is a Biblical phrase found in Hebr. 12, 1. The Authorized Version 
has: we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses,” in accord- 
ance with the Greek text. The Vulgate retains the figure and so do all the 
important Bible translations. Luther, however, for some reason did not re- 
tain the figure of the original but gave the prosaic rendering: dieweil wir 
solchen Haufen Zeugen um uns haben. The pre-Lutheran Bible, the Codex 
Teplensis, and Emser’s New Testament of 1527 have Wolke. The Zurich 
Bible doubtless has Wolke also, though I cannot verify it. In English the 
popularity of ‘‘a cloud of witnesses” gave to “cloud” the new meaning of a 
great crowd or multitude. In German eine Wolke von Zeugen, though not 
unknown, never became a common phrase. Wolcken der Zeugen occurs also 
on p. 236 (10 ls. from the top). 

P. 1028, wolbeschossen is explained as im Schiessen wohlerprobt, wohlbe- 
waffnet with a question mark. The phrase occurs at the top of p. 885: Wie 
leicht man sie (the marauding Tartars) hete abtreiben kennen, kan man hier 
aus urtailen, Das irer 500 bey Dreszing von 20 Wolbeschosznen Bauern mit 
verlust 80 mann Abgewiszen. Beschossen sein in the sense of being supplied 
with ammunition is used by Goethe in the first version of Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen (cf. M. Morris, D. junge Goethe, 1, 216): sie dencken wir haben uns 
verschossen . . . Sie dachten nur nicht dass wir wieder beschossen seyn kinnten. 
Cf. also DW6 s.v. beschiessen. 

P. 1030. The difficult phrase zeichts euch is explained as zeigt es (és) 
euch, the es being the old dual form with plural meaning of the pronoun of 
the second person, one of the characteristic forms of the Bavarian dialect. 
The lack of a page reference is particularly annoying here, as the explanation 
cannot be understood without a reference to the text. The passage is found 
on p. 327 (four lines from the top). The chronicler relates that wherever 
the Hutterites appeared they were met with insults and taunts from the 
people: Einer sprach: Ir Elenden leut, was Zeichts euch, thiiet wie ander leut, so 
last man euch bleiben. Der ander sagt: Das geschicht euch nur umb eurer aigen- 
sinnighait und hallsstdrrigkait, unnd Ir leidet solches nit umb Gottes willen. 
Andere sprachen: Es ist nicht mit ewerer Sach, es ist nur ein aigens fiirnemmen, 
Ir seit also verfuert. To substitute was zeigt ihr euch for was zeichts euch does 
not help. Zeicht is not a form of zeigen, but of zeihen. The DW6 says under 
seithen 3): In der rhetorischen Frage wes (spdter was) zeihst du dich? lasst sich 
die Grundbedeutung |i.e. of zeihen] aussagen noch erkennen, indem als ur- 
spriinglicher Sinn die Wendungen: wessen riihmst du dich? wie schdtzt du 
dich ein? was haltst du von dir? angesetzt werden kinnen, woraus sich, je nach 
dem Gefiihiston a) die Bedeutung sich zumuten, sich denken, sich bemiihen 
ergiebt... 6) sich einbilden, sich vermessen, sich unterfangen, sich heraus- 
nehmen. In this last sense the phrase is used here: was bildet ihr euch ein, was 
vermesst thr euch, handelt wie andere Leute, so wird man euch in Ruhe lassen. 
The people find fault with the Hutterites because they are not like other 
people, they consider themselves better. What is done to them they suffer 
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not for the sake of God, but on account of their own stubbornness. The 
DWb quotes a parallel passage from Burkhard Waldis’ Esop: ey, du frembd- 
ling, was zethst du dich, das due dich wilt iiber uns erheben, why do you 
presume to place yourself above us? The idiom also occurs on p. 68 (5 ls. 
from the bottom). A sixteen year old Hutterite has been condemned to 
death. A nobleman taking pity upon him wishes to save him: Mein Son, 
stee ab von dem Irrthumb und widerriie ffs, erhalt dein Jungs leben, was Zeichst 
dich, ich will dich mit mir haimb fiieren, und wil dich allzeit bey mir haben. 
Here we might say: what are you thinking of? 

P. 1023, verniiegen is correctly explained as zufriedenstellen, befriedigen. 
The past participle verniiegt is explained as vermégend, fihig, hier: befahigt 
(Auskunft su geben). Why the past participle should differ in meaning from 
the infinitive does not appear. The indefinite ‘hier’ in this case must refer 
to p. 360 (four ls. from the bottom) which seems to be the only place where 
verniiegt is found (vermiiegt of the text is a misprint). The passage reads: 
Wie nun das beschehen, und sie sich mit allem vleisz der Y etz gemelten Artickel 
halben weitter mit In beredt haben, und rechenschaft empfangen, das sie dar 
Inn verniiegt sein worden, Da haben sie an die unsern Médrherischen Briieder 
begertt, das sie Inen solche gemelte Artickel schriffilich geben wolten . . . Certain 
Swiss Anabaptists in the Palatinate having heard of the Hutterites in 
Moravia wish to get full information about their articles of faith and their 
ways of living. They invite representatives of the Hutterites to a conference. 
Later they have another conference with more representatives. The argu- 
ments of the Hutterites made such an impression upon the Swiss anabap- 
tists that they balt iiberZeugt waren Und Zu friden. After they had further 
discussed the articles and had received an account that satisfied them, 
(rechenschafft empfangen, das sie darInn verniiegt sein worden), they asked 
the Hutterites to send them the articles in writing so they might be pre- 
sented to all the members of the congregation. It is clear that verniiegt means 
satisfied just as zufrieden in the preceding sentence. 

P. 984. Under Gesindt we find the statement seit 1618 der verdchtliche 
Sinn des Diminutivs ‘Gesindel’ belegt. If the author had consulted Weigand’s 
Deutsches Wérterbuch,> he would have seen that Gesindel in this sense is 
used in Kirchhoff’s Wendunmuth, Book 5 (1602) and as early as 1550 in 
Erasmus Alberus’ Fabeln. 

The list of Errata on p. 1035 corrects 15 misprints, but itself contains a 
misprint. S. 227 cannot be the right number, for the phrase indicated is not 
found on that page. 

Other misprints are Einleitung, p. XXI at the top and p. XXII at the 
top where clauses have been omitted or wrongly placed which makes the 
passages unintelligible. P. XXV, 1. 6 in 2nd paragraph, aus instead of auf; 
p. XXXVI of the Register is wrongly marked XXXIV, p. XXXIX is 
wrongly marked XXIX. 

P. 7, 3 ls. from the bottom: Herz instead of Herr; p. 38, 12 ls. from the 
top: au instead of zu; p. 170 the long note at the bottom is verbatim repeated 
at the bottom of p. 171 with the curious change that the diacritical marks on 
all the umlauts are omitted; p. 328, ls. 8/9 from the top: ver-vertrauten in- 
stead of vertrauten; p. 360, 4 ls. from the bottom: vermiiegt instead of ver- 
niiegt; p. 395, 4 ls. from the bottom: Nun verhindert es der Herr, und macht 
ihren rath zu nacht auf denselben tag, nacht should be nicht. It is either a mis- 
print or an error in the original manuscript. We have the phrase on p. 398, 
7 \s. from the bottom: Gott macht es Zu nicht (cf. also marginal note); p. 449, 
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13 ls. from the bottom: starffbar instead of straffbar; p. 454, 16 ls. from the 
top: anfruchibarenn instead of unfruchtbarenn; p. 543, note 1: in the Latin 
text from Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum the word combustor has been 
omitted after Aaereticorum, the German text has Verbrenner; p.751, 19 |s. 
from the top, bladt instead of baldt; p. 775, 11 |s. from the top: the form 
Bruckhart must be a misprint as the name on this page and on pp. 776 and 
782 with their marginal notes appears as Burckhart, once as Burckart; p. 
1000, 8 ls. from the bottom: Mutwillt should have a small initial; p. 1002, 
20 ls. from the top: there should be no parenthesis after ‘betontes’; p. 1013, 
l. 1, Sinnilgkeit instead of Sinnligkeit. As there is no page reference, one 
cannot be certain what form is actually used in the text. 

When we remember that the whole volume has nearly 1150 pages of text, 
the number of misprints is very small, showing the careful work of the editor. 

American Germanists and students of history and of religion owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Zieglschmid for having made accessible a work of 
such great intrinsic value. It may be regretted that the Glossary and the 
treatment of the vocabulary are somewhat disappointing, but that does not 
in any way diminish the value of the rest of the publication. The Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation and the American Council of Learned Societies de- 
serve our gratitude for having made the publication possible. It is to be 
hoped that College Libraries and Public Libraries will make it a point to 
put the work at the disposal of their readers. 

Joun A. Walz 


Harvard University 


Joun MILton’s CoMPLETE PoETICAL Works in Photographic Facsimile 
with Critical Apparatus. Volume I (The Minor Poems). Edited by Har- 
ris F. Fletcher. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. 
465. $20. 


WITH THE APPEARANCE of Profesor Fletcher’s new facsimile edition of 
Milton’s shorter poems, modern editing reaches a new peak of achievement. 
Except for the details of paper and blank end-pages, the feel of the binding, 
and the general glow of snobbishness induced by the possession of rare 
books, it is now possible for anybody who cares to spend twenty dollars to 
own for himself virtually the equivalent of the first (1645) edition of 
Milton’s Poems, the second (1673) edition, the firsts of Lycidas and Comus, 
the unique Epitaphium Damonis (1640), several invaluable manuscripts, 
and a sprinkling of pages here and there from various other rare books of 
the period. No longer shall we have to make pilgrimages to the Widener or 
Huntington Libraries or the British Museum to examine the pages of those 
early editions, nor shall we have to wonder whether we can get along with a 
film or afford a photostat; here is virtually everything our hearts can wish. 

The present volume is the first of a set of four. Volume II will give the 
first edition of Paradise Lost, Volume III the second edition, and Volume IV 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. Volume II is now in press and is 
expected to be out in the summer of 1944. 

This volume is the crest of a wave which has long been rolling nearer, 
but which is now definitely washing our shores. Even early in the nineteenth 
century, in Todd’s edition of Milton’s works, scattered bits of facsimile were 
printed. Sotheby stepped up the tempo with his valuable collection of photo- 
graphs from Milton’s manuscripts (1861), Horwood brought out the Com- 
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monplace Book (1876), Wright gave us the Cambridge Manuscript (1899), 
and various individuals and agencies have since provided replicas of the 
minor poems and of the manuscript of Book I of Paradise Lost. But no previ- 
ous attempt has been on a scale comparable to this one. 

Professor Harris Fletcher is well qualified for this project. Not only has 
he for years been making a particular study of variant readings in the 
early editions of Milton, but in his special studies of Milton he has exhibited 
unusual erudition and indefatigable industry. 

These qualities are most necessary for the work before us. This volume 
provides photographic reproductions, usually in the actual size of the origi- 
nals, of the 1673 and 1645 editions of the minor poems, the 1637 Comus, 
together with the Bridgewater manuscript and the British Museum manu- 
script of five songs from it, the 1638 Lycidas, the 1640 (?) unique copy of the 
Epitaphium Damonis, individual poems printed in the works of other 
writers during the seventeenth century, snatches of verse from the prose 
writings, the Cambridge (or Trinity) Manuscript, and the manuscript poem 
to John Rous. Each of these is prefaced by an introduction and accom- 
panied, at the foot of the page, by elaborate textual notes based on the 
examination of a number of copies of texts such as has seldom been ap- 
proached by any editor of any writer. Thus eight actual and twenty-five 
photostatic copies of the edition of 1645 are said to have been consulted in 
the preparation of that section. A preface and an index complete a volume 
of 465 large pages. In short, in the words of the editor in his preface, “the 
present edition is aimed at satisfying the serious student of Milton who de- 
sires, above all else, to know exactly what Milton wrote or succeeded in 
getting printed.’’ Thanks to this present volume, the average scholar who is 
willing to turn the pages of it carefully can find out more about this subject 
than any single individual in the past could have done without years of work 
and thousands of miles of travel. 

Some of the present material has previously been available in facsimile, 
but only a small percentage and in comparatively restricted degree. The 
1645 Poems, Lycidas, the Cambridge Manuscript, and snatches of other 
parts have been published. But the published facsimiles are not easily avail- 
able, so that anyone who wishes a copy, for example, of the facsimile of 
the Cambridge Manuscript may have to wait years and pay a stiff price for 
it. But now we have the whole feast spread before us. The editor who gives 
us all this wealth in one volume is unquestionably an editorial Santa Claus. 

The section devoted to the Poems of 1645 may serve as an example of the 
elaborate and careful study which has gone into the volume. It opens with 
an introduction of four pages devoted exclusively to matters of bibliog- 
raphy. There are paragraphs on the date, the printer, the order of pages, the 
bindings, the paper, the errata, the type, the ornaments, and the collations. 
Since all variants between the first and second editions are given under 1673, 
the only notes which are needed here are those which point out irregularities 
of type or variations between copies of this one edition (which appear to be 
negligible). And yet there is at least, on an average, one to a page through- 
out. One can feel certain that few facts of textual interest have escaped the 
fine-mesh net which the editor has drawn around his subject. 

One striking result of this minute study of individual copies of early 
texts is that we are considerably sobered by the realization that hereafter 
we must be careful about glib references to “the reading of the first edition.” 
Instead of saying that Milton printed “‘The Scene Changes” in the 1637 edi- 
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tion of Comus, we shall have to qualify our statements to read that his 
publisher printed “The Scene Conges’’ in British Museum copy C.34.d.46, 
and that in all of the other copies which have been examined the reading is 
“The Scene Changes” ; but that a good many copies remain still to be exam- 
ined, and Heaven only knows what their readings may be. Undoubtedly it 
will be in Paradise Lost that the most interesting and elaborate variations 
will be found, but there are enough here to drive the lesson home. 

Here then it is possible to follow the course of Milton’s (or his printer’s, 
or his amanuensis’s) changes from edition to edition and from state to state 
of the various volumes of his verse. Here lie yet embedded in their original 
ore the materials for several doctoral theses, which can now be written 
away from great libraries as well as in them. Every Milton scholar, there- 
fore, and every careful student of English literature should welcome this 
study and be grateful to the author for the perseverance and the ability 
with which he has brought it through to publication. 

At the same time, a number of questions arise to plague the reader of 
this first volume, questions which it would be dishonest in a reviewer not to 
raise. If the remaining volumes are not too far along, the recognition of them 
here may be of use later. We may group these adverse criticisms under three 
heads: (1) omissions, (2) obscurities, and (3) inaccuracies. 

(1) Omissions. Some omissions, though regrettable, are unavoidable; 
others seem to be unwise. It is a disappointment not to find here the Lawes- 
Church manuscript of the music of Comus, but the editor explains on p. 340 
that it is unavailable because of the war. One may, however, question the 
wisdom of omitting the two Latin poems found by Horwood with Milton’s 
Commonplace Book (but see the note on p. 3), the British Museum Sloane 
manuscript of the “Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester”’ (dismissed 
on p. 28 as “‘of no known textual value or connection with Milton’’), several 
lines of Latin verse included in the Defensio Secunda and other prose works 
(listed in Volume XVIII of the Columbia Milton, pp. 606-607), five lines 
of Latin verse written by Milton in his copy of Euripides (CM, XVIII, 311), 
and two lines of English verse from Milton’s letter to Lawes (CM, XVIII, 
266). 

One also misses notes in places where they seem to be needed. In view of 
the ample detail accorded to collation on some pages (in fact, some notes 
are even repeated almost verbatim on pp. 372-373), it is disturbing to find 
the author sometimes throwing up his hands in despair and abandoning all 
textual criticism: “From this point on, the two title-pages [of Comus] are 
so different that collation is profitless” (p. 189). It would also seem that the 
verses extracted from the prose books (pp. 376-380) deserve at least some 
textual comment, notably when, as on pp. 378 and 379, several versions are 
offered. But no comment at all is given. Again, though the notes on Comus 
(pp. 263-299) are so detailed that they comment in some detail even on 
imperfections of type, there are almost no notes at all on the unique copy of 
Epitaphium Damonis (pp. 355-362), and the likelihood that there was a 
separate impression of the ‘““Naturam non pati senium”’ is not even men- 
tioned. 

(2) Obscurities. The bibliographical method followed in the collations, 
despite its exhaustiveness, is not always clear. Very likely Professor Fletcher 
has worked with this material so long that he does not realize the difficulties 
which it presents to the reader. For example, the names given to individual 
copies of the 1673 Poems used for collation, as on p. 10 (e.g., “Spencer, Blew 
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Anchor,” and “Gannon”), are confusing and need illumination. Again, in 
the collation of Lycidas (pp. 52 ff.) and elsewhere the editor uses a system of 
double brackets to indicate collation of three editions. This device is suf- 
ficiently unusual to call for at least a line of explanation. Moreover, there is 
not always so clear a statement as is needed about what texts are being 
collated. One gathers that the collations under 1673 are with the 1645 text 
unless otherwise stated, and specific statements to that effect appear under 
some individual poems (e.g., p. 32). But a preliminary note to that effect is 
needed. Again, the following note on line 82 of “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity” (p. 17) is surely not clearly expressed: ‘“‘need;] need; The Colum- 
bia note is wrong; but the Columbia text is correct, and many an editor has 
stumbled over this punctuation.”’ After some investigation one realizes that 
the mistake which many editors have made is mis-reading the semicolon 
after “‘need” as a comma because the dot usually prints so faintly as to be 
almost invisible; and careful study by Professor Fletcher with the aid of a 
high-power magnifying glasses and other means of observation has con- 
vinced him that the mark really is a semicolon. But this fact is not ade- 
quately conveyed by the language of his note. Again, the note on line 43 of 
“Psalm 136” (p. 22 )reads: “Spacer mark like the letter ‘L’ before this line 
in all copies examined, except IU 1673? copy 4; Huntington 106455; and 
Pershing Denver copies which have no sign of a mark here.’’ Changes in 
both punctuation and sentence structure are needed here, as in the following 
example: “This Poem is in the Tr. Coll. MS., see p. 455, and was printed in 
1673” (p. 49). 

(3) Inaccuracies. There are some minor errors of proof-reading, which 
may have resulted from the complicated process of setting up photographic 
pages. Occasionally wrong page-numbers are used in references to other 
parts of the volume. Thus “page 17” and “‘p. 31” (page 29) should be re- 
spectively pp. 23 and 30; “p. 30” (p. 30) should be p. 29; and “p. 366” 
(p. 30) should be p. 367. Some of the errors come in transcriptions from 
manuscripts, chiefly in abbreviations in the original. For example, the 
wavy mark of abbreviation between the “‘p” and the “‘s” of “representation” 
(p. 301) may be variously indicated, since it stands for “re,” but it should 
not be transcribed by both the “re” and an apostrophe. Similarly the “-tion” 
at the end, which is represented in the manuscript by a “-con”’ with a dash 
over it, should not be written as “-cion” with a dash. Throughout the 
transcript of this manuscript of Comus the editor renders the long “‘s’”’ with 
its following quirk or flourish as an ordinary “s”’ with a little eyebrow over 
it like the short mark in vowel quantities, whereas undoubtedly this mark 
was merely part of the written “‘s” and not a separate symbol. Its status is 
similar to that of the sloping upright mark over the “a.” The editor further 
transcribes “Clymes”’ (line 2) as “Climes’’; “Yellow” (17) as “yellow”; 
“Hyacinth” (19) as “Hyacinth” (similarly missing italicized words through- 
out); “‘aereall’”’ (23) as “‘a[]reall,”’ adding in the margin the curious query: 
“what is second vowel in aereal”’; ‘‘makes’”’ (146), which is written with the 
common looped form of ‘‘-es’”’ at the end, as “make [or s]’”’; and the much ab- 
breviated form of “perhaps” (216) as “perhaps” without any note. The 
transcript of the Rous poem, though better, is not without inaccuracies. 
Seventeenth-century hand-writing is difficult to transcribe, as this reviewer 
has found out to his humiliation, but in a study of such elaborateness and 
importance as the present it needs to be done better. On p. 378 only three 
of the numerous editions of Milton’s first Defensio are recognized, and even 
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for these the usual location of copies and bibliographical identification are 
not provided. Finally, the poems quoted on p. 376 from Petrarch and Ariosto 
are reversed in attribution. 

Despite these blemishes, which we may hope will be reduced or elimi- 
nated in future volumes, the fact which remains most vividly in the mind of 
anyone who uses this volume is its high value to the student of Milton. One 
would not go wrong in placing it on the same shelf with Masson’s Life and 
the Columbia edition of Milton’s Works as indispensable tools for the Milton 
scholar. Used in conjunction with those works and the fast-growing library 
of Miltoniana, it should prove to be one of the finest contributions to Milton 
scholarship made in this century. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 
Rutgers University 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE Two Staces. Edited by Staring B. Wells. 
(Princeton Studies in English, 26.) Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xxi+206. $3. 


BECAUSE A Comparison between the Two Stages must be assessed in terms of 
1702 rather than 1944, I mention only in passing that its editor, Professor 
Staring B. Wells of the University of Rochester, has successfully realized 
all possibilities in making an attractive and readable text for modern 
scholars. His introduction is urbane. His textual notes are beyond cavil. His 
explanatory notes, never tiresome or supererogatory, are usually sufficient. 
(When Critick mentions “‘Homer’s Illiads in a Nut-shel” (p. 22) as one of the 
wonders in miniature of his day, a modern reader might like to be reminded 
that the phrase gained its popularity from Samuel Parker’s Homer in a 
Nutshell, published just two years before A Comparison.) 

My chief claim for A Comparison between the Two Stages is that a twen- 
tieth-century reader properly oriented in Restoration criticism, drama, and 
conversation can spend a most pleasant and informative evening with this 
book, especially if he omits the thirty-page examination of Bevil Higgons’s 
Generous Conqueror, truly an unprofitable performance. As Critick, Ramble, 
and Sullen converse over drinks at the Rose and at the Blue Posts between 
stage performances, few indeed are their observations that do not instruct 
a reader or remind him pleasantly of ideas that he has met before. Let me 
record some that sent me scrambling to make notes on the nearest fly-leaf. 
There is an important discussion (pp. 34-37) of Dryden as plagiarist— 
*“* ... he had so much of his Plays from other Authors, that they can hardly 
be call’d his.” Critick’s analysis of current Restoration phrases and of stylis- 
tic details from the plays he is examining is sometimes quibbling, sometimes 
brilliant, but always entertaining. He dislikes “wait him” for “‘wait on him.” 
He writhes when “the Nominative Case and the Verb. . . be a whole Page 
asunder.” He is disgruntled with the vogue word “Bagatel” because it is 
mere French affectation. And there are numerous other examples (pp. 85-89, 
99-100), which if collected would make a good beginning for a study of 
purism and preciosity in Restoration style. 

Critick has no faith in the accuracy of printers, and loses no opportunity 
(pp. 47, 96, 99) to cudgel them. His and his companions’ observations on 
patrons, dedications, and Grub Street are amusing and revealing. He knows 
the contemporary political plays, both the obviously topical and the sup- 
posedly topical. He has his own opinions on the Unities and on the writing 
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of dramatic poetry. He and Sullen and Ramble talk about the fad for 
miscellany poems, red letters in the almanacs, booksellers’ catalogues, 
women authors, animals on the stage, dunces, Latin sentences in title-pages, 
the time authors spend completing a single play, and so forth. Here indeed 
is a book where a subject index would be of almost as much assistance as 
Professor Wells’s person and title index. 

Professor Wells is duly careful and conservative in his remarks on the 
critical abilities of the chief disputant, Critick. I am not entirely sure but 
that in his zeal for caution he has not underestimated Critick. If we only 
knew who Critick was—he is clearly the author of A Comparison; Sullen 
and Ramble are only baiters and foils—we might be able to add a new star 
to the critical galaxy of the Restoration, or at least imbue an old one with a 
new radiance. 

Brice HARRIS 
University of Illinois 


Tus Is LORENCE: A NARRATIVE OF THE REVEREND LAURENCE STERNE. By 
Lodwick Hartley. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. xii+302. $3. 


IN THE FOREWORD TO THIS book Mr. Hartley explains that his object has been 
“to assimilate the material already discovered rather than to turn up new 
sources,” and acknowledges his indebtedness to earlier writers on Sterne, 
particularly to “the greatest [sic] Roman of them all, Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross.”’ His purpose, he declares, is simply to write an introduction to 
Sterne’s life and works, which will be light enough to be acceptable to the 
lay reader yet accurate enough to be of value to the student, and which will 
furnish “the apparatus for making such a subtle and amusing book as 
Tristram Shandy less difficult for the general reader.’’ But though Lorence 
has more merit as an introduction to Sterne than as a prolegomenon to his 
works, it is not really successful as either. 

The portrait of the novelist is confused by a plethora of detail in brief 
space. Scattered through a kaleidoscopic account of Sterne’s activities are 
observations which reveal Hartley’s sympathetic insight into his human re- 
lations, an insight happily unfalsified by such pseudo-scientific probings as 
make de Froe’s study a masterpiece of grotesquerie. (Pp. 25-26, 31-34, 48-50, 
60-61, 62, 82, 102,176.) But such satisfying passages are unfortunately more 
than counterbalanced by faults. Through sheer carelessness, in his quota- 
tions from Sterne, Hartley not infrequently mars the style or the meaning; 
his modernizing—usually inconsistent—of Sterne’s use of capitals and italics 
quite unnecessarily sacrifices the novelist’s peculiar and vocal emphasis; and 
the book contains occasional errors of fact and of implication. 

But it is Hartley’s invincible preoccupation, particularly in Parts Three 
and Four, with supposedly autobiographical details of Shandy and the 
Journey and the Journal, which will most seriously mislead any general 
reader who may take up the book. In spite of his own caveats, that by 1767 
Sterne ‘‘was too thoroughly the artist to be capable of telling the unadorned 
truth” (p. 26) and that “Sterne was constantly an artist seeking for effects”’ 
(p. 252), he insists on trying to read the novels as literal autobiography. 
There are no more grounds for taking the incident of the dead ass, for ex- 
ample, as reality, than for supposing that Sterne himself had been circum- 
cised in Tristram’s fashion; no more for supposing that Sterne adapted for 
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his own billet-doux “an ostensible missive from a drummer in La Fleur’s 
regiment to a corporal’s wife,” than for maintaining that he had succored a 
dying Le Fever and supported his son. At one point (p. 252) Hartley insists 
on the necessity of bearing in mind Sterne’s dramatic approach to his ma- 
terial. He would have done well had he insisted on the novelist as creator, 
not only as dramatizer of actuality. Sterne rarely left himself (usually 
idealized) out of the picture, but his eye, as any reader knows, was on the 
reader. 

And Hartley’s attitude toward Sterne seems inconsistent. He treats the 
novelist during his final pathetic period, now as an “old man physically and 
mentally diseased” with a “fevered and disordered brain... periods of 
delirium . . . madness” (pp. 225 ff.), and now as a conscious literary artist 
“seeking for effects’’ and controlledly producing ‘a work of astonishing 
stylistic finish” (pp. 252-253). He assembles for the first time the not-too- 
impressive evidence that “might possibly produce suspicion of venereal 
disease”’ in his subject (p. 39) and parades before us all the women whom 
Sterne may or may not have loved, without attempt to whitewash the 
novelist’s character; and yet there is a suggestion of moral judgment 
throughout the book recalling Thackeray’s strictures, a suggestion which is 
increased by the somewhat condescending manner in which he refers to his 
subject as “Laurence.” And when he quotes dubious passages from Sterne’s 
writings, Hartley carefully avoid sullying his page with the mot juste of the 
master. 

All in all, Sterne does not emerge clearly from Hartley’s pages, as he 
does from the more leisurely ones of Cross, as a living, believable personality. 
He seems too busy skipping about and balancing on tightropes to be real, 
far too busy to have written six volumes of sermons, a journal, and two 
great novels. Nor does one see this glinting figure clearly in relation to his 
times. The reader needs a considerable knowledge of the eighteenth century 
to see the man against a background. This background, this sense of per- 
spective, Cross also gives, with his greater spaciousness, fuller detail, and 
mature, considered manner. Hartley is more eager than is Cross to interpret 
Sterne’s character to his reader—and in many places his insight is acute; yet 
all the material for such interpretation is in the Life and Times for the 
intelligent reader to use. 

Though Lorence has no great merit as biography, it is in his second pur- 
pose, that of introducing the general reader to Sterne’s works, that Hartley 
fails signally. Except for his catalog of the most famous bawdy and senti- 
mental passages, and for his aforementioned autobiographical searchings, 
he has little to say of the novels. He mentions briefly Sterne’s debt to Locke, 
but does not explicate it; he gives little account and no analysis of Sterne’s 
humor, or his satire, or his delineation of character; he merely alludes to his 
philanthro-philosophy and his sentiment. Certainly, if the book were in- 
tended to lure the novice on to the novels, some ordered attempt should 
have been made to suggest—if not to analyze—the delight which they will 
bring him. 

With some manifestations of the Shandean wit, indeed, Hartley is out 
of sympathy; and with Sterne, failure in sympathy is failure in understand- 
ing. He dislikes the obscenity of Slawkenbergius’s Tale, for example, and 
refuses to consider Sterne’s explanation of its satirical purpose (p. 119). He 
observes disapprovingly that “Mr. Shandy’s philosophical disquisition on 
the death of his son is long and heavy” (p. 134), and merely mentions “Mr. 
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Sterne’s [sic] plan for a Trista-paedia” and his system of auxiliary verbs 
(p. 135), failing to see their significance in Sterne’s design of “ridiculing what 
I thought deserving of it—or of disservice to sound learning.” His descrip- 
tion of Shandy vir as “a burlesque of Piganiol de la Force’s Nouvelle De- 
scription de la France’’ (p. 185) is inadequate and misleading, nor does it 
begin to suggest to the general reader, who has never read de la Force, the 
amusement he can draw from the volume. And he is merely carping when he 
remarks that Sterne’s summer house near Toulouse was “apparently .. . 
christened ‘Perdrillo’s Pavilion’ in an attempt to reproduce the name of 
Don Pringello” (p. 165). It is true that in Shandy vu. 43 Sterne made the 
typographical slip Hartley thus pounces upon; twice, however, in vir. 28, 
the name is correctly spelt. Why Hartley should display the lone misspelling 
as the title of his twelfth chapter (Cross, by the bye, chose the correct 
spelling without comment) is one of the minor mysteries of this work and of 
its author’s attitude toward “Laurence.” 

Finally, mention must be made of the “Selected Bibliography,” which is 
incomplete, ill-balanced, uncritical, and not adapted to the needs of either 
the novice or the scholar. On what principle, and for what readers, has 
Hartley included the superseded biographies by Fitzgerald and Lee and 
Sichel and Melville, the superseded edition of the letters by Johnson, and 
works by Alexander Carlyle, Barthés, Evans, Ferriar, de Froe, and Young, 
and yet omitted Cross’ third (revised) edition of the Life and Times, the 
brilliant studies of Sterne by Coleridge, Hazlitt, Maack, Lehman, Scherer, 
Behrmann, and Watts-Dunton, and the introductions to Shandy and the 
Journey by Morley, Priestley, Saintsbury, Woolf, Read, and Work? 

Hartley’s book, it is true, is less than half the length of Cross’ great 
biography, it is lively, and it is innocent of footnotes or other documentation 
which might presumably dampen the ardor of the general reader. But 
brevity and facility cease to be virtues when they entail confusion and a 
sense of unreality, and Lorence has no other virtues not be found in greater 
measure in the Life and Times. Perhaps the general reader, frightened at 
the length of Cross and the scholarly annotations of Curtis—and seduced, it 
may be, by the fancy jacket and attractive printing of Hartley’s book—will 
indeed be led to interest in Sterne through it; but the scholar, and ulti- 
mately the really curious general reader, will turn, as they have in the past, 
to Cross and Curtis. 

James A. Work 
Stanford University 


RoBEeRtT Burns. His ASSOCIATES AND CONTEMPORARIES... by Robert T. 
Fitzhugh. With The Journal of the Border Tour, edited by DeLancey 
Ferguson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. 
131. $3. 


To THIS BOOKLET Mr. Fitzhugh’s contribution is a sheaf of comments on 
Burns, his friends, and the world he lived in, set down not many years after 
his death by men who realized that Burns was a most interesting human 
being. From Mr. Ferguson’s trained pen comes “the complete and undoc- 
tored text” of Burns’s journal of the holiday excursion which he took in 
May of 1787, in company with his friend Robert Ainslie. The volume makes 
a pleasant afternoon’s reading, and we are grateful to the two editors and 
the University of North Carolina Press for having brought it out. 
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The Train, Grierson, Young, and Hope manuscripts, which Mr. Fitz- 
hugh reprints, are of interest because any comments on Burns by persons 
who knew him, or knew persons who knew him, are worth at least one 
reading. But they are of only mild interest because they tell us little that is 
both new and definitely reliable. They are not always in agreement with one 
another. The fact that they are in part undated, either by author or editor, 
is regrettable. To some extent they seem to have come from what has 
been called the myth-making period of Burns criticism. Consequently when 
this reviewer reached page 102, where Mr. Fitzhugh’s contribution to the 
volume ends, he thought immediately of a sentence in Caxton’s preface to 
the Morte Darthur: “For to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to read 
in; but for to give faith and belief that all is true that is contained herein, ye 
be at your liberty.” 

Despite handicaps laid upon Mr. Ferguson by certain persons in Scot- 
land who did not wish the truth about Burns to be known and especially 
not to be published, he has done more than any other man now alive to add 
to our knowledge of Burns, to differentiate between legend and fact, and to 
establish the definitive text of the great majority of Burns’s letters. His 
editorial technique is sure, and his judgment is good. Hence in commenting 
on his contribution to this volume one can do no better than reprint the 
final sentence of his own introductory note: 

“This is too self-conscious to be a great journal but it is essential Burns, 
and it adds one more to the growing list of documents in which the poet has 
a chance to speak for himself without the intervention of an editor equipped 
with scissors, eraser, and a moral pocket-handkerchief to hold before his 
streaming eyes.” 

FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
Northwestern University 


CHARLES LAMB AND His FRIENDs. By Will D. Howe. Indianapolis and New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 364. $3.50. 


THE ANNOUNCED PURPOSE of Dr. Howe is “to see Charles Lamb as he was to 
himself and to those who knew him.” He has achieved it rather superficially. 
His method has not been to seek the deeper and unifying meaning of the 
facts, but to arrange them into convenient pigeonholes. He presents 
chapters on “London in the Eighteenth Century,” “The Life of Charles 
Lamb,” “‘And Mary,” “The East India House,” “And Friends’”’ (the data 
concerning some thirty of them), “Evenings At Home,” “His Letters,” 
“Lamb and the Theatre,” “The Poet,” “The Essays,” etc. He includes 
many long quotations, often well-chosen, from Lamb’s letters, essays, and 
verses (too many feeble ones), and from the writings of contemporaries, 
including of course Henry Crabb Robinson, to whose manuscript diaries he 
had access in Dr. Williams’s Library in London. There are some puzzling 
omissions: nothing is said about Macaulay’s attack on Lamb’s theory of 
“artificial”? comedy, nor of Talfourd’s celebrated speech in defense of Moxon 
for publishing Shelley’s Poetical Works. References for the quotations from 
memoirs and letters are given much too rarely, and some important sources 
used in the text (pp. 60, 87, and 102) arenot included in the Bibliography. 
In documentation the book will disappoint and irritate the scholarly reader. 

The best portions of Dr. Howe’s book derive from his sympathetic ad- 
miration of the Lambs and from his congeniality with them. He deeply ap- 
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preciates both their amiable and their heroic traits. He has a moving pas- 
sage on the inspiring way in which they overcame tragic circumstances (pp. 
46-47). He well reveals, without overstressing, the sincerely religious spirit 
in which both Coleridge and Lamb faced the situation created by the ap- 
palling death of Mary’s mother (pp. 159-163). He brings out very clearly 
the contrasts between Lamb’s personality and Hazlitt’s (pp. 107-108). 
And, better than any predecessor, he describes and appreciates the special 
values, for children and adults, of the Tales From Shakespeare (pp. 211-217). 
Those four passages are, however, above the level of the rest of the work, to 
which, taken as a whole, one may apply Lamb’s remark upon Captain 
Starkey—‘‘a useful adjunct, if not an ornament, to society.” 

The style is sometimes noticeably lacking in polished ease or in felicity, 
as in these instances: 


Barton was devoted to his religion and a faithful worker in a bank (p. 128). 


An invitation to the Lambs’ came to be regarded as something to be accepted and enjoyed 
and there is no record of anybody’s regretting the acceptance of one (p. 323). 


Fanny Kelly never married although she later became the mother of a daughter (p. 240). 


Some of the peremptory opinions do not evoke confidence in the author’s 
judiciousness. I hesitate to accept the assertions that ‘Wordsworth might 
have led a richer or more purposeful existence if he had been more closely 
associated with people” (p. 77), that “Coleridge did his work of lasting qual- 
ity in only the years 1797 and 1798” (p. 305), and that “the Taéler and 
Spectator marked the only literary renaissance since Shakespeare”’ (p. 262). 
But such blemishes are of comparatively little importance. The main weak- 
nesses of the work, in my opinion, result from the fact that, devotedly fond 
as Dr. Howe is of Lamb’s personality, he has not fathomed the depths of 
Lamb’s convictions about life and about literature. I believe that there is 
more consistency than Dr. Howe discloses (his method of fragmentation 
inhibits his doing so) between Lamb’s resolute sustaining of friendships with 
amazingly different and faulty individuals on the one hand, and his literary 
enthusiasms and moral principles on the other. Both in people and in books 
he detested the wishy-washy, the namby-pamby, the pretentious, the con- 
ventional, the pharisaical; and he loved the strongly individual, the positive, 
the impassioned, the intense, the outspoken, even when accompanied by 
grave or absurd faults. His playful manner hid his deeper seriousness. He 
had no metaphysics; but in his own familiar fashion he effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the One and the Many which should have pleased his mentor 
Coleridge. He was not merely jesting when he said: “‘I am determined that 
my children shall be brought up in their father’s religion,—if they can find 
out what it is.”” Dr. Howe has, I fear, not quite found it out; but, because he 
loves so greatly, he is nevertheless one of Elia’s own happy household. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


HAZLITT IN THE WORKSHOP: THE MANUSCRIPT OF “THE FIGHT,” TRAN- 
SCRIBED, WITH COLLATION, NOTES, AND COMMENTARY. By Stewart C. 
Wilcox. Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. xiv+94. 

THE AUTHOR OF this little book doubtless foresaw that some of his readers 

would accuse him of pedantry for devoting so much meticulous attention to 

a 33-leaf MS in the Morgan Library. He has disarmingly anticipated them 

by using as a motto one of Hazlitt’s aphorisms: “He who is not in some 
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measure a pedant, though he may be a wise, cannot be a very happy man.” 
Mr. Wilcox is, I am sure, happy in the best of pedantic senses. Few nine- 
teenth-century manuscripts of such brevity have been given such a thor- 
ough-going and illuminating treatment. We are supplied with a transcription 
of the Morgan holograph, with collated variants, with full notes, and witha 
discriminating and enlightening commentary. The aim is not merely to pro- 
vide us with what has survived of Hazlitt’s original text of ‘“The Fight” but 
also to enable us to witness “‘literature in the making,” and to “see how 
Hazlitt’s writing habits influenced the style of his familiar essays” (p. vii). 
One of the most striking revelations resulting from the author’s investiga- 
tion is the extent to which Hazlitt permitted his passion for Sarah Walker to 
lead him into digressions which, had they been retained, would have ruined 
the unity of the essay and constituted a serious breach of taste. His eventual 
deletion of them was in accordance with his usual procedure: he let his emo- 
tional imbalance have free rein, while writing, thus relieving himself of a 
private and personal tension; later, on revising, when his emotions yielded 
to the artist in him, he “pruned by lopping off the superfluous effusions,” 
and satisfied his artistic integrity. Mr. Wilcox makes the very discerning 
observation that “the unity of ‘The Fight’ as we know it is partly a result 
of chance. Had Hazlitt digressed upon political affairs, or upon his personal 
hatreds, he might have let his digressions stand, and the essay would contain 
irrelevant passages and be less delightful” (p. 86). 

In the course of his discussion, the author corrects certain impressions 
left by his prededessors, He shows, for example, that Hazlitt’s friend, P. G. 
Patmore, was in error when he wrote that the essayist’s “power of com- 
position was but little affected by the general state of mind he might be in 
at the time of sitting down to his work.” On the contrary, Hazlitt seems to 
have permitted the first versions of his essays to serve, some times, as safety- 
valves for the mood or emotional state of the moment. “He habitually let 
himself digress in the manner of the familiar writer” (p. 68). Another im- 
pression which Mr. Wilcox seeks to correct is ““Howe’s belief that Hazlitt 
often attempted to create a ‘symposium of moods’ by ‘writing in’ esoteric 
references in his proofs” (p. 75). The fact was that Hazlitt habitually spun 
out whatever threads of discourse took his fancy while he was composing. 
When, as in the essay “On the Knowledge of Character,” he could “‘let di- 
gressions stand without disrupting his themes, he did so; but when, as in 
‘The Fight,’ he saw the passages were in poor taste or interfered with his 
structure, he cut them out” (p. 77). Consideration of these aspects of Haz- 
litt as a writer leads Mr. Wilcox into an instructive study of the fact that 
Hazlitt kept no systematic notes, seldom consulted references, made no 
formal outlines, wrote swiftly and spontaneously, used his own previously 
published work in later writings, and was less concerned over structural 
unity than over his choice of the right word or phrase. Most of the differ- 
ences between the holograph text of ‘‘The Fight” and that printed in The 
New Monthly Magazine in February, 1822, are merely in punctuation. On 
the whole, as Mr. Wilcox indicates, Hazlitt is a direct descendant of the 
Addisonian stylists of the eighteenth century, neither the first by whom the 
new was tried nor the last to lay the old aside. 

Inasmuch as the collated variants consist largely of changes in hyphena- 
tion, capitalization, and punctuation, Mr. Wilcox’s footnotes do give the 
appearance of pedantry, even though their presence is necessary in a study 
such as he has undertaken. This is ironically unfortunate in that a proof- 
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reader’s error occurs in the very motto of the book—an is for an in/ One dis- 
covers also an error in the final note on page 19: the reference should be to 
line 20, not to 19. Many of us doubtless will value most highly section VI, 
the last twenty pages of the book, in which, truly enough, we see “Hazlitt 
in the workshop.” 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
The Ohio State University 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Clarence 
Gohdes. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. ix+191. 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE GOHDES’ monograph is an important contribution 
to the study of the evaluation of American literature in terms of world 
literature. Certain aspects of Anglo-American cultural contacts and of the 
associations of American and British authors have been investigated before 
in such books as Spiller’s The American in England and Mowat’s Americans 
in England. We have a few studies of the English reputation of individual 
authors as for instance Blodgett’s Whitman in England, and, of course, 
Cairns’ volumes on the British criticisms of American works (1783-1833). 
Here, for the first time, the attempt has been made to view the general 
picture of the reception of American writings in nineteenth-century England. 
The book contains chapters on “The Booktrade,” ‘The Periodicals,” 
“Humor,” “Longfellow,” and “Of Critics and Influence.” A list of repre- 
sentative articles on American literature appearing in British periodicals 
(1833-1901) furnishes extensive background material. 

Professor Gohdes is ‘unorthodox’ in devoting a whole, and indeed the 
longest, chapter to the discussion of the booktrade. He shows the impor- 
tance of the history of international copyright with regard to Anglo- 
American literary relations and explains the peculiar discrepancy between 
the official British disparagement and the actual high sale of some American 
books. Because of the lack of definite legal protection—prior to 1891—many 
transatlantic books were pirated and issued in inexpensive editions in 
‘libraries’ and series. Children’s books, the works of sentimental novelists 
and of all the standard American writers—Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Poe, and many others—appeared in 
these cheap series of reprints. As Professor Gohdes comments rightly, “in 
the English sense of the word these popular American writers were all 
‘radicals’.”” They appealed to the English masses, and their books had a sale 
which occasionally far exceeded the sale in this country. For instance, in 
1852 Uncle Tom’s Cabin became the best seller in England with over one 
million copies. This becomes even more extraordinary if one compares this 
figure with the one hundred and fifty copies sold in the United States in the 
same year. (James T. Adams, The Adams Family, p. 256.) 

The second chapter shows that the English producers of cheap periodi- 
cals used to a large extent American material—frequently in disguise. After 
1870 there was a general increase in the American contributions to British 
magazines, and even the better magazines revealed considerable interest in 
United States authors. Notable in this regard were the various attempts on 
the part of English publishers to establish Anglo-American journals. The 
native American periodicals, however, themselves flooded the English 
market, and as Professor Gohdes correctly states, “it was the magazine of 
American origin which came nearest to solving the problem of an organ for 
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the English-speaking world.” Again, as in the case of the booktrade, it be- 
comes evident that especially toward the final decades of the century Ameri- 
can writers, whether their works appeared in penny magazines or in ‘re- 
spectable’ journals, pirated or paid for, in periodicals of English or American 
origin, had come to the attention of large masses of English readers. 

How cordial a reception American humor found in England, Professor 
Gohdes describes in the next chapter. Since it was a common belief that in 
that one province the Americans had achieved originality, there was wide 
interest in Sam Slick and Davy Crockett, and in stories that treated the 
Negro humorously. Lowell and Holmes found a reputation as humorists. 
Artemus Ward and Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann) had an 
extraordinary popularity, surprisingly enough surpassing that of Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte. Again the fact that most of their works appeared in 
cheap editions, accounts for the vogue. Professor Gohdes thinks that “‘very 
probably the early works of Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte 
which had not been protected by copyright must have had the largest circu- 
lation.” 

To give one specific illustration of the reception of an American author in 
nineteenth-century England Professor Gohdes has selected Longfellow who 
was known and appreciated by all classes of English society. The interest in 
Longfellow even extended to musicians and painters, and became quite evi- 
dent in the large number of parodies of his poems (e.g., The Song of Drop o’ 
Wather—A London Legend, by Harry Wandsworth Shortfellow). His poetry 
was read by the poorer classes in cheap editions and journalists and literary 
men alike paid homage to him (though Tennyson, Browning and a few 
others of the literary great shied at approving him as a great poet). He was 
considered almost as much an English as an American poet, so that Mr. 
Gohdes feels justified in calling him “the unofficial Laureate of Victorian 
England.” 

In the last chapter Professor Gohdes gives a sketch of the attitude of the 
British critics. In the beginning of the century the idea was prevalent that 
the United States depended upon the pirated works of British authors for 
their literature. When the circulation of American books assumed enormous 
proportions, the critics accused the Americans of imitation. When the 
Americans finally produced works with a genuinely American background, 
it was the middle class readers and not the intellectuals that were impressed. 
In general, those of the critics who were mainly devoted to American litera- 
ture in Great Britain appeared to be “extreme liberals or radicals in politics 
or Scotchmen by birth, sometimes both” and “journalists who fingered the 
pulse of the great middle class of readers.”” Toward the end of the century, 
the American book could simply not be ignored by any class of critics. As to 
the actual literary influence of American literature in the British Isles Pro- 
fessor Gohdes speaks of “an occasional effect,” with Emerson probably 
exerting the greatest influence on the intellectuals. He emphasizes, however, 
the significance of the democratic influence as indicated in the favorable 
attitude of the English middle class toward the United States ‘“‘because of 
the romantic escape found in Cooper, the sympathy compelled by Mrs. 
Stowe, and the moral elevation preached by Longfellow.” The custom of 
including American authors in anthologies of English or European literature 
or in collections of critical essays on British literary men Professor Gohdes 
considers as evidence that transatlantic authors were being absorbed, but 
it may prove also that the feeling that American literature must be con- 
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sidered a branch of English literature was very strong. For many anthologies 
of English literature popular on the Continent contained both English and 
American authors side by side. 

Professor Gohdes’ book is an excellent introduction into the complexities 
of the English reception of American letters from 1833, the date used arbi- 
trarily because of Cairns’ investigations, to the end of the century or perhaps 
more accurately to 1891, the date of the passage of the American Inter- 
national Copyright Act. It is filled with valuable information on such 
matters as, to give two examples, the influence of political thinking on 
literary criticism and the importance of publishing firms like George Rout- 
ledge and Nicholas Triibner for the dissemination of American books in 
pirated or authorized editions respectively. Professor Gohdes who frankly 
admits that “‘there are many aspects of the reception of American literature 
among the British which are either neglected altogether or merely mentioned 
incidentally in this volume,” has succeeded in presenting a vivid picture of 
the growing influx of American literary works into England. There are only 
hints as to the developments after 1891. This reviewer, who has been study- 
ing the American theatre in England, has found waves of resentment against 
the appearance of American plays and actors on the British stage during the 
nineties and wonders whether those cries of invasion were raised also with 
regard to the written word from the United States. He has also gained the 
impression that the theatre, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
had become almost as widely known a product of the American intellect as 
literature. Nearly every page of Professor Gohdes’ book suggests additional 
detailed investigations, and it is hoped that this volume will encourage 
further studies of the reception of American literary works not only in 
England but also on the European Continent. 

Horst FRENZ 
Indiana University 
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